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Ase ee you have a 
dark dress (or any other 


dark-colored article) and 
are pining for a lighter- 
colored one 


Keep Appearance Up 
—Expense Down! 


Perfect Professional Results in Home-Tinting 
and Dyeing so Easy and Quick with Tintex 


Why spend hard-to-get dollars replacing faded 
underwear. ndieaseet .. drapes .. .curtains.. 
etc.? Just spend a few pennies for easy-to-use 
Tintex and restore their color-freshness—or 
give them new colors. 


[[3)qrintex Color Remover 
will safely and speedily 
take out all trace of color 
(including black) from 
any fabric . : 5 


That’s how Tintex is helping millions of fami- 
lies to keep up smart appearance and keep 
down needless expense—in wearing apparel 
and home decorations. 


Simple!...even a child can use Tintex. Perfect! 

..only professional work can equal it in 
results. Smart colors!...35 from which to 
choose at any drug or notion counter. 
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Cl Then the article or fab- 
ric can be redyed or tinted 
with Tintex Tints and 
Dyes in any new shade to 
suit yourself—either light 
or dark. 
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WHAT » FOOL SHE IS! 


ET her powder her nose ten times a day 
—if she wants to! But it might be 
well for her to remember that every time 
she laughs or talks, men look at her teeth, 
too! Everybody looks at them! 

Now—if you want to be good-looking 
when you talk and smile, do something 
about those flabby, tender gums of yours. 

Today's foods are soft. They fail to 
give your gums any stimulation. That’s 
why your gums are tender. That’s why 


i 
nk yooth brush fi 


you find “‘pink’’ on your tooth brush. 

Know about “pink tooth brush’’? Do 
you know that it not only can dull the 
teeth, but can lead to gingivitis, to Vin- 
cent’s disease, even to pyorrhea? Do you 
know that it may endanger the soundness 
of your teeth? 

Today — get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with it. It’s first of all a 
splendid modern tooth paste that really 
cleans the teeth. Then—each time—put a 


IPANA ; 


OOTH 


little more Ipana on your brush or finger- 
tip, and rub it right into your gums. 

Ipana contains a toning agent called 
ziratol. This, with the massage, stim- 
ulates circulation and firms the gum walls. 
Within a few days, your teeth will look 
whiter and brighter. Within a month, 
your gums will be firmer. Keep on using 
Ipana with massage, and you can forget 
all about ‘‘ pink tooth brush.’’ And you'll 
never be afraid to smile! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-92 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


PASTE 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 
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AL SMITH 


Says: 


“America Needs 
to Laugh!” 


His own message to the Movies. 


In next month’s—October—New 
Movie Magazine. Don’t miss what 
he has to say about the films and 
censorship—ond a lot of never- 
before - published stories about 
himself —in one of the most re- 
markable and timely interviews 
“The Happy 


Warrior’—expressly for the New 


ever granted by 


Movie Magazine. 
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‘Beauty 1S BEVERLY BAYNE 
‘ee eae ee 
of Birthdays”’ 


Screen Stars declare—and 
these pictures prove it 


| "Pm 18" 


VIRGINIA LEE CORBIN 


Which one of these lovely favor- 
ites is near your age? Do you, 
too, know that beauty is not at 
all a matter of birthdays? ‘““‘We 
must keep youthful charm 
right through the years,” the 
stage and screen stars say—‘“‘in 
spite of birthdays!” 

Looking at these recent photo- 
graphs you want to know their 
secret! ‘‘To keep youthful charm no 
you must guard complexion Wy AO 
beauty very carefully,” they de- l m 
clare. “Youthful skin is abso- IRENE RICH | 
lutely necessary.” S a 

How do these stars stay so rav- 
ishingly young looking? How do 
they guard complexion beauty? 
“We use Lux Toilet Soap,” they 
say. “Regular care with this nice 
white soap does wonders for 
the skin!” 


_ DOROTHY MACKAILL 


9 out of 10 screen stars use it 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, 686 
guard their complexions with Lux 
Toilet Soap. It is the official soap 
for dressing rooms in all the 
great film studios. 

Why don’t you try this gentle, 
fragrant white soap—start using 
it today! 


ELux Toilet Soap 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 


La Colbert moves into Lilyan’s dressing-room .... Four Comedians put in Hollywood's 
saddest evening ....How Constance Bennett was saved when her bank failed.... 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 
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Above: Dolores Del Rio, relaxing at her Malibu Beach home, after finishing the best 


performance of her career in ‘The Bird of Paradise.” 


(Continued from page 6) 


IFE’S LIKE THIS: The Queen is 
dead. Long live the Queen. You 
know the sentiment. Over on the Para- 
mount lot, Lilyan Tashman’s former 
green and white dressing-room has been 
given to Claudette Colbert. La Colbert 
is now a resident Paramount star. 
La Tashman is an ex. Wherein lies a 
story. When Paramount offered blonde 
Lil a contract last year, the well- 
dressed 


one was a freelance actress 


Being Latin, she is a sun lover. 


Below: Bill Daly and Lilian Bond 
snapped, at leisure, at the Uni- 
versal studios. 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


who worked steadily and received a 
weekly salary of $1,750 a picture. Para- 
mount offered her no such money. In- 
stead, they offered her a mere $750 a 
week and the alluring intimation that 
perhaps they’d build her to stardom. 
Lil weighed the salary cut against the 
chance of stardom. She decided to 
gamble on the deal. She has a poof- 
poof, so-what, Cameo Kirby trait that 


"Here's how!" with water, too! Gloria 
Stuart drinks to your health at Universal. 
(At left.) 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


way. Lil signed the contract. She 
lost. They didn’t build her to stardom. 
They didn’t even renew her contract 
this year. Now, Lil is back with the 
freelancers. She’s philosophical about 
it, and why not? She works steadily 
and at a much larger salary than Para- 
mount paid her. Some day, she may 
agiain have that green and white dress- 
ing-room that Claudette Colbert now 
occupies. For—the Queen is dead. 
Long live the Queen. ... 


You must believe us when we 
tell you the saddest evening ever 
spent in Hollywood occurred when 
Arthur Caesar, his brother, Irving, 
Al Jolson and Groucho Marx got 
together. 

Four comedians without a 
“straight” man! At 3 o’clock in 
the morning no one had got to the 
point of the first joke because no 
one would give the cue. 

No wonder Marx wants carved 
upon his gravestone: 

“Bury me beside a straight man.” 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Above: Frank Albertson and Louise Fa- 
zenda—showing the candid cameraman 
what they look like quitting work. 


LEVER CONNIE: Constance Ben- . 

nett uses her attractive head for | 
business as well as histrionic purposes. | 
Connie booked her dollars in the Bev- , 
erly Hills bank that recently went 
ka-flooie. The day before the disaster, "| 
Connie had deposited her weekly RKO 4 
salary, a check for several thousand ‘| 
dollars. Early the following afternoon, ’| 
she learned the bank had closed its j 
doors. MHastily, the quick-thinking | 
Connie sped to the telephone, called / 
the cashier at RKO, instructed him to 
stop payment on her last check. He 
did. The bank tried in vain to collect. | 
Connie was elated. “I outsmarted 
them,” said Richard Bennett’s daugh- || 
ter. “They should accept defeat gra-' 
ciously.” They just accepted defeat. 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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A Newand Amazing Development 
in Talking Pictures! 


For the first time you hear 
the hidden, unspoken 
thoughts of people! 


“They. 


Together again! 
thrilled the world in “A 
“Free Soul.” And no 
a) Norma Shearer and Clark} 


RG. 


| Something new in talking pictures! And of 
course, it comes from the magic studios 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, producers of 
| “Grand Hotel” and so many other important 
screenentertainments! This Pulitzer prize win- pucene Celt 
ning play by Eugene O’ Neill has been called the POS pee 
greatest romantic drama of our times. It ran a erociiny tis ngs: 
year and a half on Broadway. On the talking 

screen you will find it an unforgettable 


| experience. Directed by ROBERT Z. LEONARD. 


; 
v7 


NOVEMBE 


with 
ALEXANDER KIRKLAND - RALPH MORGAN 
|. ROBERT YOUNG - MAY ROBSON - ougise Shearer 
MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN - TAD ALEXANDER CG) Soria oe 
* HENRY B. WALTHALL - MARY ALDEN - : 


whose amazing in- 
vention makes this 
picture ‘‘different.” 
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“Mr. Nixon” and “Mr. Eilers’ .... Von Sternberg and his 
bodyguards ....John Barrymore comments on Sister 
Ethel.... Jill and Laurence bury their beloved.... 


(Continued from page 8) 

When Hoot Gibson and Sally 
Hilers had their little tiff a few 
months ago it was to the home 
of Edward Hillman and Marion 
Nixon that Hoot went. 

Now, Hoot is calling Eddie “Mr. 
Nixon,” and Eddie is calling Hoot 
“Mr. Eilers,” and both are getting 
sore at a jest neither will stop. 


AFETY FIRST: Josef (director) 

Von Sternberg, who is destined to 
eo down in film history as Marlene 
Dietrich’s discoverer, has no wish to 
discover a potential movie star among 
a gang of house-breakers. Joe has 
turned his house into something of an 
arsenal, thereby assuring safety to 
himself, to his library of valuable books, 
and to his art collection of pictures, 
etchings, and sculpture. Joe has re- 
placed the wooden doors to the front 
and rear entrance of his house with 
steel doors. The door to his bedroom is 
also steel. Two armed men, working in 
six-hour shifts, do sentinel duty on the 


Photo by Wide World 


Charles Farrell and Janet Gaynor visit- 

ing Hollywood's Assistance League res- 

taurant, all of the proceeds from which 

go to charity. Janet is holding one of 
the favors. 


At right: Jeanette MacDonald tussling 
with her sheep dog on her lawn. 


first floor of the house while a third 
sits at Von Sternberg’s bedside while 
he slumbers. No, silly, the big strong 
man doesn’t hold Joe’s hand. He holds 
a gun. 


“T am a little bit frightened at 
the prospect of working in front 
of a camera,” said Ethel Barry- 
more, when she arrived in Holly- 
wood to make a picture with her 
two brothers, John and Lionel. 

“Frightened!” retorted John. 


10 


“Don’t worry. When the time 
comes she’ll be right there—in 
front of us!” 

HY, CHARLIE: When Charlie 


Chaplin met the Prince of Wales 
—so writes our London correspondent— 
Charlie actually asked H.R.H. who made 
his clothes! And did London gasp at 
Charlie’s democratic manners? To put 
it mildly, London did. 


Neil Hamilton says there is but 
one woman in the world who can 
fold a handkerchief to fit in a 
man’s dinner suit pocket so that it 
will not bulge. That girl is Joan 
Crawford. 


UACKING BIG MOAN: Clear-eyed 
Jill Esmond and cheery Laurence 
Olivier (Mr. and Mrs. behind the silver 
sereen) selected their Hollywood home 


by Wide World 


2 


Photo by Russell Ball 


Paul Whiteman, King of Jazz, sans one 
hundred pounds or so, back in Hollywood 
for a visit. 


with an eye to beauty. Being English, 
they would, of course. They live atop 
Lookout Mountain and their rambling 
house overlooks the valley that is 
Hollywood and Los Angeles. Far to 
the West stretches some seventy miles 
of Pacific coastline. To either side of 
their veranda is their colorful garden. 
There is also a pond. In this pond 
once paddled Belinda the duck. Jill 
and Larry were very fond of Belinda 
and her quacking, strutting ways. A 
neighboring cat, however, took murder- 
ous dislike to the feathery one. So 


deep was the cat’s hatred that one day | 


it put Belinda on the spot. 
linda is no more. 


Now, Be- 
She les in a plct 


prepared for her by Jill and Larry) 


near her beloved pool. 


Into this, she | 


was sadly lowered by her owners while , 


a Victrola played the solemn, majestic || 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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IS JUDY USING 
A REDDER LIP, Lgl ARE WHITER 


ROUGE LATELY ? THATS ALL” 


“Though it costs 


only half as muc 
I like it 
twice as well” 


CoLcaTE’s costs me half what some 

people pay for toothpaste. And I’m saving 

these quarters because of something my 

dentist told me. ‘Judy,’ said he, ‘toothpaste 

can clean—nothing else. Now the best one 
| I know of is Colgate’s. Those people have 
studied how to clean teeth for thirty years. 
Not how to cure—that’s my job—but how 
to clean teeth thoroughly and honestly. So 
my advice to you is not to pay out money 
for fancy-sounding claims— because Col- 
gate’s does all that any toothpaste can do.’ 
That seemed sensible to me. So—frankly, 
if Colgate’s cost twice as much, I’d still like 
it. But since it costs only a quarter—I like 
it twice as well.” 


This seal signifies that the composition 
of the product has been submitted to 
the Council and that the claims have 
been found acceptable to the Council. 


Also in handy 
10¢ size 
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Margaret Livingston announces she’s giving up pictures. 
- - » Andy Devine and flowers for a girl . . . . Constance 
Bennett changes her hairdres .... 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Above: Jean Hersholt, between scenes, 
just whittling his time away. 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Above: Mae Marsh seeks the shade of a 
reflector between scenes at the Fox studios. 
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Al Jolson and his wife, Ruby Keeler, both 
formerly of the stage, now in Hollywood 
making pictures, photographed buying 

tickets for a neighborhood movie. 


Elissa Landi, while acting in "A Passport 
amusing herself with the pickcaninnies 


(Continued from page 10) 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March. 
Belinda is the first Hollywood casualty 
of those rising young players, Jill Es- 
mond and Laurence Oliver. 


Margaret Livingston has an- 
nounced her intention of giving up 
pictures. “One artist in the fam- 
ily is enough,” she explained. 

“Now that your husband is so 
slim and handsome, you’d better 
watch him or some girl will take 
him away from you,” warned a 
friend. 

“Well, I’m staying in New 
York,” Margaret replied. “If I 
lose him, it won’t be because I’m 
in Hollywood, three thousand miles 
away.” 


Margaret was explaining to a 
friend just how Paul lost a hun- 
dred or so pounds of excess avoir- 
dupois. 

“And the last fifteen pounds,” 
Margaret said, “he lost taking 
bows in front of the mirror.” 


TTENTION, MR. TARKINGTON: 

Andy Devine is the tall, awkward, 
husky-voiced lad who is always having 
one fool of a time being understood 
by his cinematic girl friends. Ap- 
parently, the tousle-headed Andy is 
just as perplexed by the female of the 
species in real life. There was one 
girl he had a terrific crush on. He 
didn’t know how to say it in action. 
A kindly friend suggested he send her 
flowers on holidays. Andy took a holi- 
day at random. A few days later, he 
met the friend. 

“Say,”’ moaned Andy the Devine, 
“that was a swell tip you gave me. I 
sent her flowers, all right, but what 
a holiday. It was Mother’s Day and 
boy, am I poison around that dame!” 


Constance Bennett announced 
that she will change her hairdress 
soon. For her Warner Brothers 
picture, “Two Against the World,” 


to Hell,’ spent most of her spare time 
used in the picture as atmosphere. 


she wore bangs. “But I met my- 
self coming and going,” she com- 
plained. “Every extra girl on the 
lot decided to wear bangs.” 


ALIBU 

SIGHTS: 
Greta Nissen 
dancing into the 
crashing surf 
sporting a big sun 
Wen 5 4 Wilhyeyn 
Tashman and Ed- 
die Lowe taking 
their afternoon 
survey of the 
beach. . . . The 
Jack Warners en- 
tertaining and 


turnin on the 

Tangy mapetliente This is the latest 
that crowd the picture of Mrs. 
roof of their Rod La Roque, 


huge, gray house. 
... Adela Rogers 
St. Johns (our 
own Adela) steal- 
ing a march on 
the Malibu-ers by 
taking an early morning dip before 
breakfast. . . . Jack Gilbert jealously 
hovering around trim, pajama-suited 
Virginia Bruce (his fiancé, as we go 
to press)... 


whom you used to 

know as Vilma 

Banky, in her role 
of wife. 


Arthur Caesar says that in 
browsing through an old book, 
written for mariners, he came 
across this passage: 

“MALIBU BEACH, from the 
three-mile limit, a collection of 
huts. Unimportant community. 
Neither provisions nor fresh water 
to be had.” 


DNA WAS RIGHT: Now every- 
body understands. Why Edna Best, 
petite English stage and screen star, 
fled Hollywood and her leading réle op- 
posite Jack Gilbert without so much as 
good-bye. And gave as her reason that 
(Please turn to page 14) 
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‘BACK 
STREET 


with 


IRENE DUNNE 
LEADING WOMAN OF 
“CIMARRON” 


wi ith 


JOHN BOLES| 


LEADING MAN OF “SEED” 


Directed by JOHN STAHL 
WHO MADE “STRICTLY. 
DISHONORABLE” AND 
"SEED".... 

Written by 


FANNIE HURST 


IMMORTALIZED ON THE SCREEN 


with a great supporting cast, including: 
Zasu Pitts, June Clyde, George Meeker, 
Doris Lloyd, William Bakewell, James 
Donlan, Paul Weigal and Walter Catlett. 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIFORNIA Cari Laemmlie 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
President : 
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And now Edna Best’s husband is the Success.... After she gave up Stardom rather 


than be away from him... . Jack Mulhall as a busy barber.... 


(Continued from page 12) 
he’d rather be with her husband, Her- 
bert Marshall (also an English stage 
and sereen star) than career-ing away 
from him. Yes, Hollywood understands. 
(‘or Herbert Marshall is here, emoting 
with Miriam Hopkins in “Song of 
Songs.” And the colony has seen him 
for itself. Unanimous opinion: Edna 
was right for chucking her contract and 
returning to him. Reason: Marshall is 
a graceful, handsome, effete young 
man with that “certain something” that 
gets the blue singers shouting hallelujah. 


Walter Byron and Jack Mul- 
hall were in the Hollywood Athletic 
Club barber shop when Byron 
dozed off while having a shave. 
Suddenly he became aware of very 
hot towels being put on his face. 
The heat was unbearable but he 
stood it bravely until the barber 
began kneading his cheeks as 
though they were dough. Looking 
up angrily, Byron discovered Mul- 
hall in the barber’s apron. 


Photograph by Associated Press 
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Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Ruth Selwyn studying her lines and eating 
an ice cream cone, caught unawares by 
the cameraman at the M-G-M studio. 


You've always wanted to know about Will 
Rogers’ family, haven't you? Well, here 
they are, above. And from left to right, 
with part of the Flo Ziegfeld family: Mary 
Rogers, Patricia Ziegfeld, Jimmy Rogers, 
Mrs. Will Rogers and Mrs. Flo Ziegfeld 
(Billie Burke). And aren't they just the 
sort of home folks you'd expect? 


At left: Jimmie Durante, known to Holly- 
wood as "'Schnozzle," and Wallace Ford, 
being greeted at the M-G-M studio by 
Mr. Durante 
—hbelieve it or not—is one of our newest, 
full-fledged movie stars. 


Ralph Spence, the humorist. 


At right: Marian Nixon and her director, 
Alfred Santell, photographed by the can- 
did cameraman as they were leaving the 
Marian is hitting hard 
A veteran of silent pic- 


Fox lot together. 
with the public. 
tures, she is even more popular in the talkies. 


PHILL FIGHT: Everybody likes a 

fighter. Harry Langdon, for in- 
stance, that whimsical little comedian 
with the big round eyes and skippity 
gait. Harry will soon be seen with Al 
Jolson in “The New Yorker.” It’s his 
first picture from Hollywood in many 
a day. 

The town wasn’t especially kind to 
Harry. When he rose to be a star and 
to produce his own comedies, it be- 
came whispered about that he was get- 
ting high hat and impossible. A former 
writer-director, whom Harry had ele- 
vated from nothing to something, 
clinched the rumor of the star’s snooty 
ways. The writer-director had had a 
disagreement with Langdon over a 
story. He thought one thing. Harry, 
the other. The writer-director quit in 
a huff. He did more. He wrote letters 
to the newspaper movie writers saying 
how unreasonable Langdon had become 
since he reached producer-star heights. 
Those letters undid the star. 

He hid from people and their in- 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 
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$>6000 REWARD 


FOR SOLVING THIS TERY! 


YOU can be the 
detective in this 

astounding crime 
thriller! ... 


lone in on this absorbing 
drama, to be broadcast over 
the nation-wide NBC RED 
NETWORK in six thrilling 
weekly episodes beginning 
Friday, August 26th at 10:30 
P. M. Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing time... ALL BUT THE 
FINAL CHAPTER will be given 
on the air. 


WRITE YOUR OWN ENDING 
and win one of the 100 cash prizes! 


This is not a guessing contest. Your solution should be original. Prize 


a 
winning answers will not necessarily be anything like the ending which has 
already been written for the motion picture by Bartlett Cormack, author... 
\) 


RKO-Radio Picture featuring 
RICARDO CORTEZ 
| : KAREN MORLEY oe ae 
HEAR IT ON THE AIR! WAMU ex = GET INTO THE DETEC- 
SEE IT ON THE SCREEN! ERIC LINDEN ama aey Wl sien aUNT 


- Be sure to obtain; aeriphlet containing 
CONTEST JUDGES : contest rules, prize list and complete list 

| "0.0. McIntyre, Albert Payson Ter- pPICTU PFS ‘of stations broadcasting this story from 
hune, Montague Glass, Peter B. Kyne, e%ADIO your local theatre, or. from any office 

Teas = NE{BROADCAST = ig CADCAST SPECIAL of the RKO. Distributing Corporation. 
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Cheers for Harry Langdon and a big comeback.... Lilyan 
Tashman’s name for hubby .... Stars and their mothers 
.... Especially Arline Judge and Eric Linden 


Photo by Associated Press 


This is one of the pictures globe-trotting 
Charlie Chaplin brought home with him 
to prove he was in Japan. Brother Syd 
looks on while Charlie does his stuff for 
the amusement of his Japanese admirers. 


(Continued from page 14) 
quisitive cruelty. This hiding proved 
he was high-hat. It completely licked 
Harry. His confidence in himself and 
in people was gone. He was crushed, 
too hurt, too defeated to muster the 
energy to combat the situation. Pathet- 
ically, he tried to hold his own in a 
few Hal Roach two-reelers. Finally, he 
gave up the struggle and came East 
where he tried to make a living in the 
sadly passé profession of vaudeville. 
To add to the hilarity, his matrimonial 
mishaps hounded him. Others have quit 
under such financial and emotional 
strain. Harry wouldn’t and didn’t. 

He’s back in Hollywood, making what 
may be a come-back. We hope he 
makes it. We want to give him a hand. 
We like a fighter, especially if he’s 
a swell comedian. It’s nice to be helped 
to a laugh—these days. 


Lilyan Tashman, she of the 
startling raiment, who recently re- 
turned from Europe with seven- 
teen trunkloads of gowns and 
what-nots, has an endearing name 
for Eddie that yowd never suspect. 
Eddie, you know, is noted for his 
hard-boiled realism when playing 
tough characters . . . but at home 
he is known as “Baby.” 


HY WORRY over the younger 

generation and their “race” to 
“Yerdition?” From now on we’re go- 
ing to rock on our own front porch and 
write odes to this same younger gen- 
eration. Arline Judge and Eric Lin- 
den, for example, age twenty and 
twenty-four respectively. What d’you 
suppose they have done, now that they 
are established players headed for star- 
dom? Arline brought her mother from 
New York to a specially decorated 
apartment (it cost Arline $4,000) in 
Beverly Hills. She arranged her moth- 
er’s trip so her mother arrived on the 
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B eZ ty y 
Photographed crclusively for New Movie Magazine 

by Wide World 

John Boles, photographed exclusively for 
New Movie Magazine, on the sands in 


front of his Malibu Beach home. 


Coast on her birthday—an okeh way 
to arrive. After her mother had ah-ed 
and oh-ed over the grand apartment, in 
came a slew of folk and there was a 
birthday celebration. 

Eric Linden celebrated his success 
by bringing his mother from the East 
to a chummy home at Malibu, and here 
Mrs. Linden is learning that life can 
be very sweet. Both she and her son 
remember the hard struggle of the last 
twenty years. In his youth she was 
force to become the bread-winner for 
her six children. And she did a faith- 
ful job—for all of them were given a 
wholesome home atmosphere.  Eric’s 
success ends his mother’s hardships and 
he’s keeping her with him to be sure 
this is true. 

Worry about the younger genera- 
tion? Not for fun, money, or marbles. 
Interestingly enough, both Arline and 
Eric date their screen rise from the 
picture, “Are These Our Children?” 
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PRDtOGGon On Wide World 
Above: Alice White, back in Hollywood 
eight 
presents her 


for a film comeback, after an 


months’ vaudeville tour, 


fiancé, Sydney Bartlett. 


Robert W. Coburn 


Ann Harding poses for us as she is leay- 
ing her hilltop home for the studio—as 
charming and lovely as ever. 


Baby Peggy is coming back to films .... Rosco Ates stutters at President Hoover.... 


Richard Dix and his bride vacation bound at last... . 


When Bing Crosby passed 
through Boston recently he found 
a contest in progress to find the 
best imitator of the crooner. Since 
numbers, not names were being 
used to identify the contestants, 
Bing took part. When the returns 
came in, it was discovered that he 
hadnt even placed. 


[_UTLeE GIRL GROWN UP: Baby 
Peggy is coming back into pictures. 
Remember her—the black-haired, 
brown-eyed elf who used to romp 
through two-reel comedies for Univer- 
sal ten years ago? Remember when 
she started to grow from a lovable 
roly-poly into the gawky, spindle-leg 
age? It was at that time that her 
manager-father, Jack Montgomery, 
formerly a Yellowstone National Park 
ranger, took Baby Peggy and the rest 
of the family (his wife and little 
daughter Louise) to a dude ranch in 
Larimee, Wyoming, and there Peggy 
has grown to the ripe age of fourteen 
years. She is back in Hollywood, now, 
ready to take pot-luck with other screen 
aspirants. Maybe she’ll meet with 
good luck. Other child stars—Madge 
Evans, Jackie Coogan, Lina Basquette, 
Ben Alexander—have grown up and 
managed to become important in films 
again. Anyway, Peggy paid a special 
visit to Douglas Fairbanks to tell him 
that the school she attended in Laramie 
was the same school he used in his 
picture, “The Man From Painted Post,” 
made in 1916. Doug seemed flattered to 
learn the Laramie-ites still remembered 
and talked about him. No, we don’t 
know if he’ll make another picture in 
that town and have ex-Baby Peggy in. 


OO LATE! TOO LATE: When Ros- 
coe Ates joined the parade of half 
a hundred or more who line up every 
day at noon to meet the President and 
shake hands with him, he went into his 
act and stuttered so naturally that he 
finally managed to finish his last line 
as he passed out of the door, fifty feet 
and thirty handshakes beyond the 
President. 
“T-The darned old police keep that 


Joel McCrea and Fay Wray, posing for 
the New Movie photographer on the set 
of "The Most Dangerous Game," at RKO. 


LISI IO 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 
And here's a corking exclusive picture 
Sally Eilers, in the 


of Joan Bennett lunching with her friend, 
Fox Studio restaurant. 


Above: Anita Loos, diminutive author of ''Gentlemen Prefer Blondes'' and other, 
hilarious tales, and Jean Harlow declaring war on blondes during the filming of 
Miss 


Jean's 'Red-Headed Woman''—while Chester Morris looks tremulously on. 


Loos wrote the dialogue for the picture. 


line moving so fast, and I was so con- 
fused trying to remember when I saw 
the President’s hand come toward me, 
to say ‘Good morning’ and ‘Good-bye’, 
that when I actually arrived at Hoover 
and saw his paw extended—I went into 
my act, stuttered and blew up in my 
lines I’d been practicin’ all the way 
to him! Darn it!” says Roscoe. 


T TAKES A WOMAN: It takes a 
f woman every time to make a man 
take advantage of opportunity! 

Richard Dix has been entitled to a 
six weeks’ vacation ever since he signed 
his first contract with RKO Radio, but 
Dix has never taken advantage of this 
privilege until now. 

He and his pretty wife started East 
to sail for Europe. “And we'll not 
waste a single blessed day of the time 
we’re allowed, but fill it to the brim 
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with seeing and doing things entirely 
foreign to pictures,” said Dix. 


NITTING CONNIE: Constance 

Bennett is driving her director and 
co-workers knitting crazy. “She sits and 
knits and knits. She studies her 
lines, knitting. She rehearses, knitting. 
She talks over gags and situations and 
their treatment, knitting! She knits 
and knits and knits until she’s making 
a knit-wit out of me.” Thus rages the 
good-natured Archie Mayo, directing 
Connie in “Two Against the World.” 


It doesn’t pay to believe all you 
hear and see about those big, 
strong, silent men of the movies. 
Dropping in on the O’Brien beach 
domicile we were shocked to dis- 
cover George, the shirtless wonder, 

(Please turn to page 72) 
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..but NOT OUT! 


His bank went blooey... 

his business took a Brodie... 

and his family thought it was ALL 

a gag! That's what “Pike” (Will Rogers) 


was up against when he got home from Paris. 
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Photo bu Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Queen Marie---Dressier, of course---lovable, humorous, a great actress, one 

of the surest-fire box office attractions of our day. Her last picture was 

“Prosperity,” with Polly Moran. And here’s hoping for many more of the same 
—now that she has recovered her health and bought a mansion. 
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BEGINNING the most important series of articles 


WILL HAYS’ Ten 


MR. HAYS’ FOREWORD 


REQUENTLY I have remarked that no story ever 

written for the screen is so dramatic as the story 
of the screen itself. Not the least interesting phase 
of its history, it seems to me, began with the vol- 
untary association, in 1922, of nine producing and 
distributing companies, for the purpose of 


“Establishing and maintaining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards in motion picture pro- 
duction; and 

“Developing the educational as well as the enter- 
tainment value and the general usefulness of the mo- 
tion picture.” 

That association, known as the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers has, in 
ten years, come to include twenty-six members. 


and Distributors of America, Inc., 


I was very happy, indeed, when it was suggested 
that Will famous author and war corre- 
spondent, tell the story of this ten years of co- 
operation in the pages of “New Movie Magazine.” 
In his preparation of this series of articles, we have 
been glad to place at Mr. Irwin’s disposal the com- 
plete records of the Association. 


Irwin, 


In pursuing its fundamental purpose of providing 
essential entertainment for its millions of patrons, 
the screen can never remain static. Always it must 
progress, and as a result of that progress there con- 
stantly arise serious and difficult problems. It would 
be my hope that Mr. Irwin’s series of articles will 
cause a more complete understanding of some of 
these problems. 


The first authentic inside story of what has gone 


on behind the scenes 


since the gentleman from Indiana has guided Filmdom’s Destinies 


ILL HAYS, fresh from the Cabinet at Wash- 

ington, settled down in New York in March, 

1922, to learn a new business. When he took 

the job of shaping up the motion-picture in- 
dustry to fit in with modern conditions, he had per- 
haps rather less knowledge of its customs, its technique 
and its problems than the average fan who reads these 
lines. He had to pick up his education as he went 
along; for the events of the next few months proved 
that he had inherited a crisis. 

Literature and the drama had shaken off the Vic- 
torian tradition of prudery. Writers and dramatic 
managers were loose in the loco weed, dealing with 
such themes, employing such language, as the English- 
speaking world had never heard or read since the days 
of Merry King Charles. ; 
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The motion picture was following this tendency; and 
among the producers were those who ignored the 
special character of their public. They forgot that 
children and adolescents were important in their 
audiences, and that Main Street, to which the motion 
picture had become the standard staple form of enter- 
tainment, stood appalled at scenes and situations which 
Broadway took as a matter of course. 

Also, the less skillful of them did not realize that a 
mildly risqué passage in a novel may become shock- 
ingly improper, even to the liberal-minded, when flashed 
on the screen. 

The “Hollywood Legend’, which the inhabitants of 
the motion-picture capital regarded with mild amuse- 
ment, had suddenly become a real danger. All the 
forces of sensational journalism, conspicuously the 
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ever published in a motion picture magazine 


Years in the Movies 


Exclusive photo by Tower Studios 


newly born tabloids, were working to create in the 
public mind a picture of Hollywood as a hole of fas- 
cinating, awful vice. 

Unconsciously, the Hollywood press agents, Broad- 
way trained, were helping this movement along. 

Whenever a couple in “high society” decide to get 
a divorce, they slam their doors on reporters and run 
away from cameras. But when 


motion-picture stars decided to part, “| remember Father used fo tell 
their publicity agents usually dis- me about his first job, which was H 


played all the family dirty linen to 
the pop-eyed press. It got space, 
didn’t it? Well, then... ! 


ti 
‘ 


Written by one of America's most distinguished authors— 


WILL IRWIN 


(At left) 


Will Hays and Will Irwin, photographed 
for New Movie Magazine in Mr. Hays’ 
private office in New York, during the 


preparation of this series of articles. 


woman—the extremely unpleasant Arbuckle case. 

That happened in the early autumn of 1921. 
Had it been a one-day story the effect would have 
worn away by 1922, when Hays took command. 
But Arbuckle went on trial; and all through the 
year the preliminaries, the aftermath and the actual 
testimony made the front page day after day. 

One can say now without fear of lynching at 
the hands of the ulta-righteous that this tragedy 
was only an accident of a very coarse debauch. 
But the question of Arbuckle’s guilt or innocence 
stood secondary to the squalidly unpleasant details 
of that party, which lost nothing in the telling 
of expert reporters. 

This, said the critics of the motion picture, was 
Holly wood—just a cross section. Politicians, look- 
ing for an issue, began to capitalize the public 
fury. The Prohibition Amendment had passed 
into the Constitution only two years before; our 
legislators still clung to the old-fashioned American 
belief that the way to halt any evil is to pass a 
law against it. 

Apparently, when state legislatures assembled in 
the autumn, it was going to rain censorships. In- 
deed, certain women’s clubs, church societies and 
reform organizations were looking beyond the state 
legislatures, talking about restrictive Federal laws. 

ITHIN a week Will Hays perceived that his 
first job was to set the public right with the 
movies, and the movies right with the public. 

Other problems, such as eliminating the huge 
waste of’the business, could wait; this one was 
immediate. 

Fundamentally, it was necessary to kill that 
Hollywood legend—“‘the sink of gilded iniquity.” 
Within a month, he was making his first visit to 
the capital of Movieland. That rich, flamboyant 
community awaited his coming with considerable ap- 
prehension. Rumors filled the soft airs of Southern 
California. He was going to reorganize the business. 
He was going to fire executives and stars wholesale. 
No one could be sure of his job. 

The spirits of Hollywood rebounded. Apparently, 
he wasn’t going to do anything but just talk!. The 

rumors abated. 


E gathered the various elements 
into little, private assemblies, 


as a farmhand, plowing. After nd described the peril of the motion 
the landlord had showed him picture, as he saw it. First the 


how and where to plow, he said, actors—the stars along with the 


it takes only a dramatic episode, “And, John. while you are rest- 


against a background of irrita- 
tion to set Americans to crusading. 


rank and file. 
“Hollywood wasn’t a thousandth 


ing at noon, you can picic YP part as wild as sensational news- 


papers were trying to make us be- 


The Boston Tea Party of this situa- these stones.’ = = 
tion—the John Brown Raid if you ba Le lieve,” he has said since, “nor a 


please—was the death of a young 
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= hundredth part so wild as some of 
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the publicity agents were trying to paint it. But still, 
this stuff had a germ of truth in it. There was a 
small element with loose morals and a way of flaunt- 
ing their offences in public. Until we’d changed that, 
we couldn’t go ahead and say that Hollywood was as 
decent as any other town, without facing a just 
charge of insincerity.” 


So he talked to the 
“One cannot say, ‘Go, _ actors—-smoothly, pater- 
nally—on their  profes- 


4 
boys —one must say, sional responsibility. They 
aan were public characters, he 


‘Come, boys. 


said; and eminence has 

: y- = its burdens. The average 
~_ . . 

= citizen demands conven- 


tional conduct of teachers, 
clergymen and statesmen. A teacher, earning per- 
haps only a hundredth part of the salary of a motion- 
picture star, knows that he must avoid not only evil 
but the appearance of evil. 

Often, he inhibits himself from doing things which 
his conscience approves, just because the moral sen- 
timent of his community does not endorse them. 

And here they were, brothers and sisters, models 
and idols, to half our American families. The young 
people imitated their dress and manners, were prob- 
ably imitating their private morals. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the public had the right to demand reasonably 
conventional conduct. And there was just a hint 
that, while nothing dramatic was going to happen 
at present, actors who misbehaved might expect, by 
the logic of circumstances, to lose their jobs. 

Except for the backing and inspiration it gave 
them, the majority needed no such lecture as this. 
They were hard-working family men and women, who 
were saving at least some of their swollen earnings 
against the rainy day when their vogues should 
pass. Hays was only saying what they had long 
thought. 

Now they got in and helped, actively. Wild dis- 
sipation ceased to win even tacit approval; and with 


Photo by International 


Harry Chandler, of the Los Angeles ‘Times,’ swung into 

action. He gathered up reporters from every corner of the 

country, and took them to Hollywood “for to see and to 
admire" that better side of the town. 


more than one rather amusing indirect result. 

Hitherto, Hollywood, moral ag well as immoral, 
had revelled in gossip. When first I visited the town, 
on the eve of the Hays control, old friends of blame- 
less life were laughing immoderately at the scandalous 
stories current about themselves. They didn’t mind in 
the least; Hollywood said that sort of thing about 


“There must be in this country two political parties, and both must be strong and virile. 


Photo by Culver Service 


"Fatty" Arbuckle, at the time when his trial for murder set 
all America crusading; when politicians, looking for an issue, 
capitalized the public fury almost to Federal censorship. 


everyone, and nothing could be too bad to believe. 

When I returned a few years later, scandal was taboo. 
Rake up the Arbuckle case, the Taylor case or the later 
Reid case, and my interlocutor, no matter how inti- 
mately I knew him, blandly turned the subject. Holly- 
wood had grasped the point that scandal might mean 
unemployment. 


7p producers saw it too, and went further than 
Hays himself designed. Spontaneously, a number 
of them began to draw the famous “morality con- 
tracts” by which a public breach of good behavior 
gave the manager cause for breaking the contract. 

Sometimes they even shoved such documents into 
the grinning faces of eminent writers in process of 
being shipped from New York. 

Rumor said that the producers had a blacklist. This, 
veteran members of the Hays organization tell me, 
was not true. However, directors and owners did 
probably pass along to each (Please turn to page 96) 


To which party 


you belong is of less consequence than that you belong to some party, that you seek for the truth, find 
it and then act, and act instantly.’’— eos. 
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Photo by William A. Fraker 


Evelyn Brent, Columbia player, though a star of the silent screen, has come 

into even increased popularity with the advent of the talkies. One of the 

most popular girls in Hollywood, she is often mentioned in Edgar Wallace’s 
Hollywood Diary, concluding in this issue of New Movie Magazine. 
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Alias the AAONSTER 


As Described by 
JIM TULLY 


AVING gone through the greatest 
epic of struggle I have ever heard 
in Hollywood, Boris Karloff is a 
mellow and a sad man. 
The struggle has left him still baffled— 
like a blind man who, after many years, 
again sees the sun. After long drifting 
over the sad water, he is too tolerant to 
be bitter, and sees too clearly the futility 
of all things human to take himself too 
seriously. 


He has the appearance of a rajah.: His tragic, 
eyes are dreamy, defeated, tragic, the eyes 
of a man who has suffered much. He is 
supposedly of English-Russian parentage. The Rus- 


sian blood is far back, hence the name Boris Karloff— 
taken from an ancestor. His real name is Pratt. 

He does not seem to be in tune with the materialistic 
world. I would hazard the guess that he may often 
find it hard to keep his dreamy and poetical nature 
in rhythm with modern life. 

Unfailingly polite, he is nevertheless aloof. There 
Ss a rose in his soul which the searing wind of Holly- 
wood has never touched. More than ten years in miser- 
able stock companies which toured Canada and the 
American Northwest might have made a semblance of 
an actor out of many a Hollywood leading man. It 
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“His eyes are dreamy, defeated, 


made Boris Karloff a high- 
class performer. 

He first attracted national 
attention by his work as the 
monster in “Frankenstein.” 
It was a story devised from 
an idea which had its origin 
in the brain of a woman of 
genius, now dead these more 
than eighty years. Even after 
the idea had seeped through 
other minds, it remained provocative and interesting 
through the work of Boris Karloff. 


Wide World (photo) 


the eyes of a man who 
has suffered much.” 


Fo 2UCATED at King’s College, in London, England, 
Karloff first left that country in 1909. 

His brothers had all been in the consular service. 
They were aghast when he decided to follow an un- 
beaten path. 

He had read how men in North America were sup- 
posed to dress. Accordingly he arrived in Canada 
and presented himself to the farmer for whom he was 
to work. Looking as grotesque as Frankenstein in his 
large sombrero and spurs that had never been near a 
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The story of Boris Karloff’s trag- 
ic struggle of two score years 


to find his place in the sun 


Photographs by Ray Jones 


horse, Karloff could not understand why the farmer 
laughed. : 

After six weeks the two men were so happy to part 
company that neither waited to say good-bye. Karloff 
took his fifteen-dollar wage and wandered back to 
England in time to receive a small inheritance. 

He remained a week and again returned to Canada. 
After a long journey from Montreal to Vancouver 
he had forty cents left. Loitering on the street, he 
met a man who had gone to college with his brother. 
This man gave him the usual advice on how to get 
ahead in the world. It helped Karloff so much that 
more than twenty years later he finally succeeded in 
Hollywood. ees SD Se tenn eee cl Bt eae 

In justice to the man, he was not a mere giver of > 
advice. He introduced Karloff to an employment 
agent who gave him a job as a day laborer, at twenty- Lie ; a = 
eight cents an hour, fourteen hours a day. For three i 
months he chopped trees, (Please turn to page 99) 
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"There is a rose in Karloff's soul that the searing wind 
of Hollywood has never touched." 
The New Movie Magazine, September, 1932 Ze 
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The New Movie Magazine, 


aN... 
RAIN .... 


RAIN" 


On location at Catalina Island making 
“W. Somerset Maugham’s classsic play, in 
which Jeanne Eagels starred on the stage 
and Gloria Swanson in the silent films 


} PAGO PAGO 


ENERAL STORE 
SCE TORN 
nd Kot 


(At top) Walter Huston, who plays the 
missionary, and Mrs. Huston, showing 
also Walter Catlett, who takes the part 
. of the ship's steward. 


(Above) The general store set, in which 
much of the action takes place, showing 
the floodlights on the roof, and the lines 
of pipes extending outward, through 
which the rain effects are made. The 
strong lights are used so that the actors, 
standing on the porch, can be photo- 
graphed through the downpour from the 
pipes, giving the appearance of- rain. 


.* 


Guy Kibbee, the brilliant character actor, 
who plays the part of the storekeeper. 


Joan Crawford (left), who plays the 
role of Sadie Thompson. Here you see 
her out of costume, walking to location 
with friends. This is the way Joan 
dressed most of the time on the island. Photos made for New Movie Magazine by Wide World 
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"| also met Joel McCrea." 
Me 
At. e 


Brent thinks | 


"Evelyn 
should give a chance 
to Karen Morley who, 
she thinks, is a grand 


. -« oe 
- actress. 
"Genevieve Tobin... 
is pretty and can act, * co 
which is important.” F 
» rd 
inl 4 
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"| met Richard Dix and 
we had a long talk 
about directors.” 


“They never call Greta 
Garbo anything but 
Garbo, and Norma 
Shearer anything but 
Shearer.” 


al 


Concluding 


Edgar Wallace's 


"Fay Wray, a lovely 
girl, the wife of a 
Rhodes scholar, John 
Monk Saunders, was 
“. there." 


"Lily Damita 

was at another 

table, and 
came over." 
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Lowell Sherman ... “a 
most amusing devil.” 
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Photo by Robert W. Coburn 


Mr. Wallace using his dictaphone. He dictated virtually all of his 
material, either direct to his secretary, Bob, or else to the machine. 


HOLLYWOOD DIARY 


Herewith we publish what are said to be the last 
words that the Famous Playwright and Novelist wrote 


Editor's Note: Going to Hollywood under contract to write for RKO, Edgar Wallace, 

one of the most popular and prolific writers that ever lived, kept up a day-by-day 

account of his activities in the form of letters to his wife, in England. This is the 

third instalment of this remarkable document, and takes you virtually up to the day 

of his sudden death from pneumonia. In it you find one of the most intimate pictures 
of the real Hollywood ever written. 


Sunday, 17th, January, 1932. 

ICHAEL BEARY—(a friend from England)—threw a party 

last night—as a matter of fact, we threw it together. We 

had a dinner for twelve at the Embassy. Guy Bolton, Vir- 

ginia Bedford, Joan Carr, Sari Maritza, Vivian Gaye, blonde 

secretary and manager, Rochelle Hudson, Captain Roark, the polo 

player, a friend of Michael’s, Mrs. Roark, Merian Cooper and Steve 
Donoghue were our guests. 

The Embassy is very much like the Embassy in London except that 

it has a marvelous band and is lit almost entirely by candles on the 

table. We had a really wonderful dinner, and as the staff seemed to 
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regard me as the host, and brought me all 
the dishes before they were served, it was 
my dinner more than Michael’s. 

_ Llike Sari. Merian Cooper is, of course, a 
joy. 

It was an off night and the celebrities 
were not there, but next Saturday is a club 
night and I am going to have Evelyn Brent 
and her husband, and Arline Judge, whose 
husband is Ruggles, the producer. (She 
was in “Are These Our Children ?’’) 

Next week I hope to finish my Highty 
Minutes story, which I am afraid will have 
to be in another form. I can’t compress the 
story for the sake of the stunt. After that 
Cooper has got another horror picture which 
he wants me to deal with. The Eighty 
Minutes story I now call “The Man With- 
out a Face,” and I am preparing it also for 
the — Magazine. I have then got to m-“e a 
story out of “Kong,” and there is a possi- 
bility of my directing “The Man Without a 
Face.” 


Edward G. Robinson, about whom Mr. 
Wallace spoke most highly, and Mrs. 
Robinson. 


They have not yet made any decision 
about the Connie Bennett story, which is a 
very good one and will be turned into a tale 
as soon as I can find time. 

I have quite a lot of work to do, appar- 
ently, and since Michael’s been here I have 
been rather loafing. 

For my next Saturday’s party I am also 
inviting Walter Huston and Nan. (Mrs. 
Huston. ) 

You can get a party together very 
quickly and you have the most surprising re- 
sults when you invite people. Michael was 
introduced to a very pretty girl, Rochelle 
Hudson, at the studio on Friday. On Satur- 
day we telephoned to Perry Lieber, the 
publicity man, and asked him to get in touch 
with her and ask if she would come to our 
party. She was there. 

Today, being Sunday, the day of rest, I 
plan.to do a bit of work. 


Monday, 18th, January, 1932. 

1M eae left last night. He was very 

sad and sent me a wire from the sta- 
tion. I did not go down to see him off. In 
his wire he commended to my care “Roshell,”’ 
by whom he meant Rochelle Hudson. As he 
hadn’t known her for twenty-four hours his 
tenderness is less touching than comic. He 
has promised to go straight to you and tell 
you all about everything. 
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“Ricardo Cortez 
stopped and intro- 
duced me fo his part- 
ner, Genevieve Tobin." 


“L also met Thelma 


Todd and others." 


". . Heather 

Thatcher, screaming 

with laughter at my 
surprise. 


"Young Jesse Lasky 
brought Joan Carr." 


"lL am giving a din- 
ner to which | am in- 
viting Laurence Oli- 
vier (above) and his 
wife, who is Jill Es- 
mond'' (shown below). 


This morning I 
went down to the 
studio and met Lee 
Marcus, of the New 
York R.K.O. office. 
He is a terribly nice 
man—I think I have 
said that before. 

Lee Marcus wanted 
to see me _ because 
Basil Dean is open- 
ing his new studios 
at Ealing on February 
15th. And the Prince 
of Wales is perform- 
ing the opening cere- 
mony. He suggested that we should get to- 
gether all the R. K. O. players and make 
them say a little piece—on a Talkie film. It 
is the little piece that I am writing. It is 
rather amusing to do. Richard Dix, Connie 
Bennett, Ann Harding, Dolores del Rio, 
Helen Twelvetrees and Laurence Olivier are 
amongst the twelve people who will welcome 
the Prince that evening. 

I wrote to Nan Sunderland (Mrs. 
Huston), and apparently my letter arrived 
at a very psychological moment, because she 
called me up and begged me to come to 
dinner tomorrow night, when she would tell 
me just what my letter had done for her. 
You know what I am with the wimmin! 

I am giving a dinner next Saturday at 
the Embassy to which I am inviting Lau- 
rence Olivier and his wife, Jill Esmond; 
Eva Moore, Walter Huston and Nan, and 
Evelyn Brent and her husband if they can 
come. I have an idea that they are giving 
a dinner at the same place. I shall have to 
pick up a few odd ones to make up the 
dozen, but it ought to be an amusing party. 


"| had a frantic 
wire from Mary 


Pickford.” 


“In his wire Michael commended to my care 

‘Roshell,’ by whom he meant Rochelle Hudson. 

As he hadn't known her twenty-four hours, his 
tenderness is less touching than comic." 


Tuesday, 19th, January, 1932. 

WE scratched out quite a bit of the mys- 

tery film last night, and I’ll be able to 
send a synopsis to Carl Brandt (his agent) 
this week. I have got an enormous amount of 
work to do, but once I get into it it will be 
thrown off quickly enough. In fact, it has 
just occurred to me that it would be a good 
idea if this afternoon I did the synopsis for 
the — Magazine (Please turn to page 81) 
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Lilian Bond keeps creeping upward in popular favor—not an exciting rise 

to fame, but surer. Following “The Old Dark House,” she went immedi- 

ately into a totally different type of picture, “Air Mail”, with Ralph Bellamy. 
These are two youngsters you ought to watch. 
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Above: Bebe's and Ben's beach house, photographed from the sea- 

front, with the high Santa Monica palisades in the background, 

and at the left another of their houses, now occupied by Marlene 
Dietrich. At right: Proud Papa Ben and Barbara Ben Lyon. 


The living-room, laying no claim to any particular period. In the background is a Royal Satsuma Japanese lamp. The picture on 
the back wall is of Bebe's great-great-great aunt, Francisca Julia de Forest, painted by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. On the floor is a solid blue rug, bordered by red tile. The walls are old ivory, the drapes antique gold velour. 
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Sea Dwellers 


How Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon 
solved the problem of a year-round 
House at the Beach 
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Above: Part of Bebe's fine 
collection of knives, scabbards 
and pistols, hung above the 
imported Italian Travertine 
marble mantel in the living- 
room. Many of these are 
from the Rudolph Valentino 
collection. The armored fig- 
ures flanking the shield are 
trom the collection of the 
late Earle Williams. 
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Above: The English library of knotty pine, naturally finished. On Below: An interesting corner of the dining-room, showing the 


the shelves are autographed sets of books from Bebe's father's early Italian built-in buffets. On the shelves are pieces of 
and grandfather's libraries. In the niche are jade and Dresden solid silver service presented to Bebe and Ben as wedding gifts. 
china figures, miniatures snd rare Chinese vases. Note the lightly beamed ceiling. 
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Above: Bebe's boudoir. The furnish- 
ings are hand-carved Louis XV. At 
right is Bebe at the bedroom's perfume 
cabinet, with over forty odors in mod- 
ernistic and fantastic containers. 
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Below: Ben's room, simple and mascu- 
line, with furnishings of early Seven- 
teenth Century Italian, all picked up, 
piece by piece, by Ben during his 
bachelor days and still treasured by him. 
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Irene Dunne is one of Hollywood’s mysteries—because there is no 

mystery about her. Untheatrical, socially unambitious, sane in 

her viewpoint, normal and everyday in her life, she has the film 
colony mystified, yet without trying to do so. 
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Photo by Associated Pres 


Marie Dressler in the door- 
way of the Beverly Hills man- 
sion she recentl, purchased 
from King C. Gillette, the 
safety-razor king. Says Marie: 
"I've been broke so many 
times there's no saying which 
one | remember the best." 


"You're always scared the first 

dozen times you find yourself 

broke; says Clark Gable. 

“Later you just feel interested 

in what is going to pull you 
out of it this time.” 


Photo by Hurrell 


For the paths of even the greatest— 
and most prosperous—stars were not 


always strewn with roses 
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Cheer 
Up! 


LARK GABLE innocently uncov- 
ered some good points in our de- 
pression. 

It seems, according to Clark, 
that when we common, everyday sort of 
folks have depressions we get whole- 
sale prices and privileges. It’s almost 
like having an operation; we have some- 
thing to talk about for the rest of our 
lives. 

It makes those of us who live through 
this period of distinctive interest, as long 
as we live! We’re making history! ... 
we’re—very miserable about it now, but 
we know we'll be taken out of it. 

Perhaps it might make our own 
troubles lighter to realize how many 
others have come through penniless 
days alone and unaided—not in a time 
of universal depression when everyone 
sympathized and understood the situa- 
tion—but in times when prosperity, 
cheer, high prices and cold indifference 
to the troubles of others, held the rest 
of the world in its spell! 


LMOST every person of note on stage 

or screen has been through a series 

of individual panics and depressions as 

intense and real to them as is our uni- 
versal one. 

Though their experiences were widely 
different, their conclusion was quite the 
same—that something—call it God, fate, 
accident, coincident, what you will— 
something always lifted them out of any 
desperate situation. 

“Tf folks who feel helpless in the grip 
of Old Man Depression had been walk- 
ing around in my shoes (with holes in 
the soles) for half a life-time, being at- 
tacked by the Old Fellow around every 
corner in life, they’d stop worrying and 
know there’s always a way out!” says 
Gable emphatically. 

“My most poignant memory of private 
panic took place in Butte, Montana. It 
was a cold, blustery day in March and 
the traveling stock company with which 
I was appearing abruptly ceased to 
exist! At this tragic moment I had ex- 
actly twenty cents! 

“T was very young, and I don’t mind 
saying I was just plain scared! You’re 
always scared the first dozen times you 
find yourself broke! Later you just feel 
interested in what is going to lift you 
out of it this time! 

(Please turn to page 101) 
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(Above) Sheer white chiffon velvet with bell-shaped sleeves 
trimmed in orange blossoms is Joan Bennett's favorite neg- 
ligée—and a lovely favorite. Starting at the neckline, two 
long scarf ends cross over the front of the bodice, turn 
about the waist and tie on the side. Beneath the long skirt, 
which touches the floor and forms a train at the back, are 
white velvet sandals. White is one of Joan's favorite colors. 


(Right) More informal is the navy blue flat crépe pajama 
costume which Miss Bennett has selected for her practical 
yet charming wardrobe. The blouse is covered with a small 
shoulder cape, which ties in scarf effect and is easily re- 
moved. The sash belt is crépe in flame, yellow and white. 


All photos by 
POWOLNY 


The 


Blondes 
Preferred 


Joan Bennett models her 
own clothes—the ones she 
wears at the Brown Derby 
and at Hollywood parties 


—for New Movie readers. 
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Joan Bennett’s Measurements: 


Height...... Bites 6) tes aj 2G yc eee 35!/5 in. 

Weight ....... 110 Ibs. Shoesmeasciye So, BA 

Wiaisthsr sume ann«: 7N5) ita. Slovecmee is ist ..0s0. 6 

Busteweee iste ar 34 in. Hair... .Golden blonde 
Evesters 20h Dark blue 


IMPLICITY is the keynote in designing clothes 
for a girl of the Joan Bennett type. It is the 
keynote that expresses harmony in the ward- 
robe of any girl of similar measurements and 

physical attributes. 

Joan is one of the best dressed girls in the film 
colony. In selecting her clothes she bows to those 
two doughty monarchs—Good Taste and La Mode. 
She buys all of her clothes in the United States and 
most of them are designed and created in Hollywood. 
The illustrations presented here reveal some.of the 
gowns she will wear for early fall in her personal 
wardrobe. 

“Co-ordination—fashion co-ordination—is the sum 
total of Joan Bennett’s costume smartness” says 
Earl Luick, who designs most of her screen dresses. 
He speaks from the premise of his long association 
with film productions and as head designer at Fox 
Films studio. 

“Though she may not choose these exact words 
when accounting for her own smart costume 
effects, the clothes of every girl, I believe, will reflect 
whether she has a true understanding of its mean- 
ing. Fashion co-ordination finds its ultimate ex- 
pression in the nicety with which hats, shoes, gloves, 
hose, bags, perfume, costume jewelry and other acces- 
sories are chosen to complement and complete gowns, 
frocks, suits, ensembles, coats—and, each other.”’ 

While simplicity is the ideal type, Luick states, 
the present mode demands an allure which might be 
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Joan Bennett will wear this navy blue satin formal gown this 


fall at the more pretentious parties. From her personal 

wardrobe, it is form fitting and cut on bias lines. The feature 

of the blouse is the Eton front held in place by a diamond 

clasp. The back is open almost to the waistline and the 

shoulders are topped with small butterfly bows of self mate- 

rial. Navy blue satin sandals with straps piped in silver 
cloth are worn over nude chiffon hose. 


Her favorite gown, is what Miss Bennett calls the heavy 

white satin dress shown at the left. It is trimmed with rhine- 

stones and bugle beads of crystal. The bodice is cut on bias 

lines and the extra fullness of the skirt is provided by in- 
verted pleats. 


Two tones of blue crépe Kerrigan were used in this stunning 
silver fox trimmed evening coat worn with a blue crépe din- 
ner gown. The closing is effected by means of scarfs con- 
tinuing the bodice front. 


crystal and rhinestone bracelets complete the ensemble. 


Blue suéde slippers and blue 


=~] 
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termed “elegant simplicity.” This allure takes many forms 
and steals its inspiration from many periods of dress, but 
its one great requisite—its refinement, its “ladylikeness,” if 
you will—is always there. 

“Good taste may be exercised in the simplest and most 
economical dressing” the designer explained. “To buy poor 
materials and then trim them elaborately is poor taste in 
the extreme. But, on the other hand, materials of good 
quality, however plainly made, speak for themselves and the 
wearer. 

“In order that one may be certain she is dressed in good 
taste, the gown should not be too conspicuous in color or 
design. If more than one color is employed, the colors must 
harmonize. That indefinable ‘something’ called style is not 
eiven to every girl, but with some thought and consideration 
of her good points, a certain amount of style may be ob- 
tained.” 

In traveling around the clock for a day with a girl of the 
Joan Bennett type, Luick outlined, briefly, the costumes she 
might wear and be in good taste. 

“First of all,” said Luick, “a girl with the coloring of Miss 
Bennett will do well to confine her colors to blue, a rich 
brown, or gray for street wear. For formal evening affairs, 
white, nude, light blue or light pink are the most becoming. 

“For morning wear, sports clothes are suggested. And, 
by sport clothes, I do not mean mannish clothes. Nor do I 
mean a mannish type when I speak of tailored costumes. A 
girl of Miss Bennett’s type is charmingly feminine and 
should never dress other than to accentuate that quality. 
That is why simplicity—beauty unadorned—is her best ex- 
pression. 

“In her sports clothes she can dare to ignore the dictum 
of skirt length and wear the length best suited to her activi- 
ties. But in her dresses for general wear, ten inches from 
the floor is the preferred length (Please turn to page 95} 


For informal dining Miss Bennett 

wears this white crépe, medium- 

length frock trimmed in Alencon 

lace, which forms a scarf effect, 

tying on the shoulder into a bow- 

knot. White kid slippers and sun- 
tan hose are worn. 


A street dress for “every day" for Miss Bennett is 

made of white and golden brown printed silk 

crépe. The collar, scarf ends and cuffs are of 

white and golden brown organdie in alternating 

triangles. With it are worn a brown hat trimmed 

with white grosgrain ribbon and white kid pumps 
trimmed with brown calf. 


White shows up again in Miss 
Bennett's wardrobe. This time it's 
a white wool knit sports costume. 
The little beret is of the same 
material and the buttons are 
blue. The decorative straps on 
her slippers are blue also. 
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The cut-out slipper—latest fad 
for evening as well as daytime 


For tennis and other sports Dolores Del Rio, shown 
at the left, chooses white buck sandals with nar- 
row cut-outs, T-straps and extremely flat heels. 


When Rochelle Hudson goes to market her toes 
get an airing in these smart patent leather, black 
and white high-heeled semi-sports sandals. 


Robert W. Coburn Photo 
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Eugene Robert Richee Photo William A. Fraker Photo 


Lila Lee compliments a sophisti- 

cated hostess gown of tangerine 

and white crépe with brocaded 

cut-out sandal slippers from I. 

Miller. The small photo shows 
the slippers in detail. 


| Frances Dee selects dainty white satin open-work sandals 

to wear with afternoon tea gowns. Hers are not only cut 

out over the vamp, but a mere semblance of a heel is car- 

ried out by a back strap. The heels are high and the 

arch is built up strongly. These are among the most 
extreme types of sandals. 
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Nothing but 
LOVE 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


To Editor, Tower Magazines, who like to play with 
Literary Firecrackers to make himself emotional. 


DEAREST SIR: 


LEASE ask your printer to put this news on the front 
page. 
Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, greatest director since Adam & 
Eve, have changed his policy, but not the famous 
horse-pants with which he makes a battle on the Lot both 
often and frequently. This Hon. Ogre, making his brains 
cook with giant thoughts, now say there ain’t nothing in 
finding the ugliest Woman in Hollywood. Because, he re- 
quire, what shall you do with her when found? Also, he 
dictate, the All Star Cast are nothing but a toothless idea. 
Why is? Because, when you get such many stars in a 
bunch there is so much starlight that the oddience can’t 
see the play. 

O!!! what a wise man I are working for! 

“Togo,” he report, “from now onwards the Catamount 
Emotion Pictures, Inc., will go back to their old policy, 
Nothing But Love. No more airships, baby-spanking, 
horseraces or bicycles. Just plain Love.” 

“Could you not write a film-play about one bicycle in 
love with another bicycle?” I ask to know. 

“Go roll a tire,” he narrate peevly. ‘When I say love I 
mean Love. Do not try to inflect me from my course. An 
emotion picture without love are like a egg without ham. 
I are a stern, silent man of quick decisions.” He bit his 
cigar in 2 and say hashly, “Go fetch me my wife, Miss 
Caramel Sweet.” 


I GO fetch. But when she come into his Thinking Studio 
he look at her with glass eyes and corrode; 

“& who are You?” 

“T are what you married one night in haste,” she choke. 

“My goshes! When you left me 2 hrs ago you was an 
aluminum blonde. And now, by goldarn, you look like 
something Leo Cabrillo brought in. Wipe that Mexico from 
your face. Remove off that Loppy Valez wigg, and maybe 
you can think straight.” 

“What you wish me think about?” she snarrel. 

“Love,” he growell. 

“O. That old thing. What you gone to do with it now?” 

“Miss Carmel Sweet,” he rebound, “from now onwards 
you will be something more than wife of the Greatest Di- 
rector on Earth. You will be somebody yourself. I am 
gone to make you famus. Ann Howe! I shall put you in a 
scenario where you shall be made love with by the Most 
Dangerous Man in Hollywood.” 

“O goody. Who izzit?’” she ask out. 

“I give you your choise of 6,” he narrate. “Miss Cara- 
mel, put on your 100$ stockings & folla me to the Lot?” 


ELL, Mr. Editor, you bat your bootware there was a 
great calamity of hurry-scurry in that home while 
Miss Carmel Sweet got ready. I almost ran my feet in 
two, fetching her the wrong kind of perfumery to wear 
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"Gentlemen of the Jury,"’ holla Hon. Geo. F. Ogre. 

"In odder to film the new world-bursting screem-play, 

"Rough Lovers,’ we are putting on one (1) short scene 

to prove who are the most dangerous man in Holly- 
wood. Line forms from left to right." 


with the No. 44 Grade A lipstick she decided to 
wear. But at lastly she was ready, so with all her 
drug-store supplies, including 7 extra shoes, 2 furr 
muffs and her Chinese dog name cf Boo, I go with 
her proudly in a silverottomobile to where the Lot 
was there, waiting for her. 

You could see by the appearance of that place 
that they had got ready for a pretty mean sort of 
battle. The entire Catamount Photo Gallery was 
there, doing so. The glass talking machine, which 
make life so wunnerful for America’s millions, 
stood with open mouth, waiting to take her in. 
Camera men of every size and color was there, 
pointing their machinery. Electrocutioners stood 
with monkeying wrenches, tools and hammers, 
pulling wires. 

O what a shot there was to be when it exploded! 


UT that was not the worst. Getting close up 
to that machinery I seen what I saw. Stand- 
ing in a row was six (6) illustrated gentlemen. 
By their faces I knew them in the following 
list: 
1—Hon. Clark Gabble, wearing his famous love- 
and-leave expression. 
2—Hon. Thomas Mix, chewing something he 
borrowed from Will Rogers. 
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3—Hon. Jno. Barrymore, pulling down his Grecian face 
and not caring how many hearts was bursted by it. 

4__Hon. Doug Fairbanks, jouncing cannon balls on his 
muscle. 

5—Hon. Joe E. Brown, curling his mouth behind his 

ears like a Fireman saving a Child. 
6—Hon. Alf Monjou, sharpening his muss- 
tache with a nail-file. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” holla Hon. Geo. F. 
Ogre, putting his throat into the megaphone, 
“this are Miss Caramel Sweet. Please to meet 
you. In odder to film the new world-bursting 
screem-play ‘Rough Lovers,’ we are putting on 
one (1) short scene to prove who are the most 
dangerous man in Hollywood. Line forms from 
left to right. As each candydate step up into the 
talking-machine he are sipposed to say merely, 
‘Why do I scare you, little gel?’ and make it 
(meaning love). When I shoot a gun, the first 
applicant step into the battle.” 

2 hours wait while Miss Cara- 
mel Sweet change from a Ve- 
netian hunting costume to a lace 
painware, sutible to bedroom 
work. Then she get into glass 
cage and lay down on a Egiption 
couch, courtesy of Pessimons 
Bros. 

“First application!” holla Hon. 
Orge, putting his voice through 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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Being the latest—and the 
funniest— adventure of the 
famous Japanese 


Schoolboy in the midst 


of amazing Hollywood 


Drawings by HERB ROTH 


Doug jump over 2 trees to get-at her. 


Al 


Places 


Jack Oakie giving you a frater- 
j nal greeting at Malibu Beach. 


The newest photographs 
of the stars—posed ex- 


clusively for New Movie 


‘ ] Eddie Cantor photographing the 
whole darned Cantor family for 

f us—Mrs. Cantor, Marjorie, Nata- 
y lie, Edna and Marilyn—at Malibu. 


Magazine—while at play 


Mr. and Mrs. Pat O'Brien (left), 
leaving their Malibu home for a 
dip in the Pacific. 


At right: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
and his friend, Laurence Olivier, 
the English actor, stop and pose 
for our cameraman near Olivier's 
Hollywood home. 
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Above: Wesley Ruggles, the director (sitting on the medicine ball), Arline Judge 
(Mrs. Wesley Ruggles), and brother Charles Ruggles on the steps of the Wes Ruggles 
home at Malibu. 


Below: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Albertson 
practicing married-life jiu jitsu at 
Malibu—for the benefit of the New 


Movie cameraman. 


Above: Reading, by the way, from top to 

bottom, you see Lucille Brown, Margaret 

Lindsay, Arletta Duncan and Tom Brown at 
the Santa Monica Swimming Club. 


Wallace Ford, Patricia Ann Ford, and 
Mrs. Ford posing for New Movie Mag- 
azine's photographer on the beach 
at Malibu. 
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CLARK GABLE’S 
First Sweetheart 
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{Above) Clark and Marjorie Méilier 
(Sharpe) when they were kids together in 
Cadiz. (At Right) Mrs. Marjorie Miller 
Sharpe as she is today—photographed 
exclusively for NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. 
(Below) Clark Gable today, polished, so- 
phisticated, the idol of millions. 


As reported by 
SUSAN WARNER 


Photo by Harry A. Cole Studio 


A Day’s visit with a group of real people in the life of the hometown boy 


who has become one of the screen’s great lovers 


TINY gold thimble, the gift of a nine-year-old boy to a 
seven-year-old girl, is the most treasured possession of 
Mrs. Marjorie Miller Sharpe of Cadiz, Ohio, because— 

It was given to her on her seventh birthday, twenty- 

one years ago, by none other than Clark Gable. | 

Mrs. Sharpe, now happily married to a Cadiz dentist, merits 
the title the town has bestowed upon her—‘“Clark’s first girl.” 

More than that, Cadiz says that Marjorie was Clark’s only 
girl, for Clark just didn’t care much about girls. 

But he did like the black-haired, hazel-eyed Marjorie with 
her two pert hairribbon bows at either side of her head where 
her braids looped, for he saved every penny he earned carry- 
ing milk for the neighbors to buy her the gold thimble he gave 
her at that memorable birthday party. 

“Clark was the hero at that party,’ Mrs. Sharpe told me the 
other day. “He helped mother plan it—in fact, he put mother 
up to it. When he gave me that thimble, we got word that my 
grandfather died. I started to cry, and I still remember how 
Clark wiped my tears away with his handkerchief, while he 
was holding that thimble in his hand, all wrapped up in cotton 
batting. 

“Should you like to see it? I have it upstairs in my room. 
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Photo by Harry A. Cole Studio 


Aunt Mary Ella displayed a faded blue middy blouse. 
"Clark was a right smart little one," she said, with pride. 


I put it away carefully, and I wouldn’t 
trade that thimble for a million dollars.” 


SHE is five feet tall and daintily built 
from the tips of her blue suede 
slippers to the top of her head, which is 
covered with black hair which falls in be- 
coming, soft, wide waves. 

She wore a blue dress, modish with a 
wide suede belt. Her eyes are hazel, the 
“same color as Clark’s, cat eyes,” she told 
me. 

She doesn’t look the 28 years she con- 
fesses to, nor does she look old enough to 
be the mother of the charming little 
daughter of school age whose picture 
stands on the mantelpiece over the fire- 
place. 

In addition to keeping house and caring 
for her little daughter, she assists her 
husband in his office, because “I like to be 
out among people.” 

The house in which she lives is roomy and old- 
fashioned. Built of red stone, it stands right across 
the street from the Hotel Custer, where Clark Gable’s 
photograph now shares equal and conspicuous honors 
with that of General Custer, the hero of that locality. 


“T KNEW Clark before he started to school here,” 

Mrs. Sharpe exclaimed. “You see, his mother died 
and he went with his father to Hopedale. There he 
lived with his aunt and uncle. 

“When Clark came back here, he went into the second 
grade, and I just had started in the first grade. He 
practically lived at our house all the time. He had a 
stepmother, you see, and not much home life.” 

Mrs. Sharpe crossed her knees and swung a shapely 
foot to and fro. 


“You know, talking about Clark is like talk- 
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"Do | envy him? 
places with him?" asked Andy Means, 
Clark's boyhood pal. 


Photo by Harry A. Cole Studio 


“You want to know about my boy?" asked Uncle John, who 
helped to raise Clark. “He's the best there is.” 


ing about a member of my own 
family. 

“What did he look like then? 
Let me show you this picture.” 
She displayed a class picture 
with Clark sitting with a bat 
in his hand, a lock of hair over 
one eye, anxiously leaning for- 
ward in his seat, posed for the 
camera. “Can you pick him 
Ou.» Yes, thats) shims shat 
picture of him perhaps ex- 
plains his success. 

“He had to get out in front. 
Clark led everything. With 
the boys he was a bit of a 
bully, but with the girls he 
was gallant and considerate. 

“Did you see ‘The Fall and 
Rise of Susan Lennox?’ Do 
you remember how Clark was 
in the first part of that pic- 
ture? How he acted toward Garbo? That was typical 
of Clark—that was his attitude toward girls—oh, so 
very gallant! 

“T remember one Sunday we went out chestnut hunt- 
ing. Clark threw a club up in the tree to shake the 
chestnuts down. The club fell and hit me instead. He 
was so kind and considerate, just like he was in ‘Susan 
Lennox.’ 

“Our biggest treat then was to go to Sunday school. 
And every Sunday night we would go to the Epworth 
League. 

“We would have a different leader every week. Clark 
always wanted to be leader. When he was right up 
in front of the room, he was tickled to death over it. 

“After Sunday school we would go berry-picking. In 
the fall and winter we would walk the Wabash railroad 
track. (Please turn to page 104) 
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“No, sirree!" 
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Photo by Ray Jones 


Zasu Pitts and her director, John Stahl, taking time out at the Universal commissary during 
the filming of Fannie Hurst's "Back Street.’ Zasu's newest part is that of Miss Leighton, the 
supercilious receptionist in "Once in a Lifetime," in which Louise Fazenda will also be seen. 
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EFORE taking up the regular order of this 
month’s business we would like to have you— 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
BE AS FAMILIAR WITH HOLLYWOOD AS YOU ARE WITH 
YOUR LANDLORD’S HAND 


Answer the following questions on one side of the 
paper only. Seal your replies in a self-addressed en- 
velope and drop in the 
nearest mail box. The 
prize for the best an- 
swers is a Baldwin 
locomotive with fifty 
miles of track. 

1. A smart boy in 
what town is cleaning 
up in a big way by 
renting autograph 
hunters by the hour to 
neglected film actors? 

2. Why wouldn’t it 
be a good idea for 
cinema actors to be 
more mysterious off 
the screen and make things a little clear when on? 

3. What studio recently transferred a veteran pub- 
licity man to the scenario department because his 
imagination was giving out? 


Anyway, the boys can have a 
telling each other about the 


And, of course, there may be some idle gossip in 
Hollywood. But there’re always fifty chatter-writers 
eager to put it to work. 


OW would you like to be marooned on an island 
with a motion-picture actress? Or a leading man? 
Oh, very well. 
It isn’t easy to arrange—but we'll do the best 
we can. 
On second thought, it may be better just to 
tell you beforehand what they’d talk about. 
Now if your companion happened to be— 


“ave hel BANKHEAD—She’d sooner or 
later confess that her throaty, vibrant voice 
is the result of laryngitis. You’d observe her toe- 
nails are painted vivid red. And she might con- 
fide that of all the things she’s been called, her 


Be as familiar with Hollywood as you are with 
the palm of your landlord's hand. 
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the famous humorist, at large in Hollywood 


Cook-cooing the Movies 


favorite name, pet or otherwise, is “Sweet TNT”. 
AMES GLEASON—Would talk about horses, monkeys 
and bees. He’d tell you how he kept bees on the 
porch outside his bedroom door in Beverly Hills— 
and that his monkey, “Mingo,” was a gift from 
Claudette Colbert. And that, after buying seventeen 
saddle horses, he hired a financial guardian to look 
after his money. 


[UPE VELEZ would be hilarious one 

moment, and wallow in dejection the 
next. She’d tell you that she had more 
fun with Jack Gilbert than with any man 
she ever knew. And she’d be wearing 
a wedding ring and insist she bought it 
for herself just to give gossips something 
to puzzle about. 


Ro MOU EID BENNETT would tell you 
that he started out with a medicine 
show and lost his first stake trying to op- 
erate as a professional gambler in Denver. 


MARLENE DIETRICH might recall 
her childhood when she studied hard 
to become a concert violinist, and how this career ended 
suddenly due to an injury to her hand. How she then 
enrolled in Max Reinhardt’s dramatic school, and was 
suddenly yanked into pictures the morning after von 
Sternberg, sitting in the front row of a Berlin theater, 
heard her speak eleven words in English. 


fine time 
weather. 


EORGE BANCROFT would tell you about his days 

as a gunner aboard the U. S. S. Baltimore and 
give you his version of his most exciting experience— 
the battle of Manila Bay. 


And Clive Brook might (Please turn to page 108) 
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Our Hollywood 
KINDERGARTEN 


New Movie asks cheers for the starlets — 
for you are the judge and the jury. Their 


fate is in your hands. 


* * * 


Diane Sinclair's first film bow to you is in "The Washington Masquerade." She's 
nineteen, of French and Dutch parentage, born in Dutch Guiana, and was left an 
orphan when a baby. Adopted by Americans, she was sent to public school in 
Philadelphia, studied art, took up amateur theatricals, played three years in stock, 
and was discovered by an M-G-M contract scout. You see her at the right. 


Photo by Powolny 


Above is Marion Burns, being introduced to 

the mysteries of movie makeup by James 

Barker at the Fox studios. Born in Holly- 1 
wood—her birthday's August ninth — but | 
made her way into films by way of the 
spoken stage, having played in stock in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, El Paso, 
Denver, in touring companies, followed by 
several New York stage engagements. I 
Married to the actor, Bruce Macfarland. 


Gertrude Michaels (you see her at the 
left, at the seashore with Virginia Bruce) 
is five feet seven inches, weighs 120, has 
brown hair and blue eyes, was born in 
Talladega, Alabama, in 1911—her birth- 
day's the first of June—plays the violin and |] 
piano, her hobby is collecting books, and 
she came to the movies through singing on 
the radio. Was on New York stage in 
"Caught Wet." Organized her own Little 
Theater in Talladega after two years in a 
stock company. Taught dramatics and 
dancing in High School. Her first picture 
was "Wayward." 
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Photo by Mack Elliott 


Dolores Rey (above) is the new Columbia find. She went into 
the pictures by way of Earl Carroll and Flo Zeigfeld in New 
York, although she was born in Fresno, California. She's blond- 
haired, hazel-eyed, five feet five inches, 108 pounds, educated 
in Washington, D. C., and Holbrook, Mass., likes wicked réles, 
pet aversions are tired business men, jealous wives and tennis. 


At right: Joan Marsh and Arthur Pierson surfboard-riding. 

Arthur's a Fox newcomer. He was born in Christiania, Norway, 

is five feet, ten and a half inches tall, and has dark hair and 

blue eyes. Played in Portland and Seattle stock companies, 

toured with "So This Is London,'' and then went into the 

New York production of "Remote Control.’ His latest film is 
“Bachelor's Affairs.” 
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Photo by Irving Lippman 


Above is Betty Gillette, the little New York Social Registerite 
put under contract by Warners-First National, daughter of a 
New York banker—a blue-eyed blonde who weighs 102 pounds 
and is five feet, three and a half inches tall. Her recent 
pictures are ‘Big City Blues," “Blessed Event’ and "Life 
Begins." Her pet recreation is horseback riding. 
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The Barrymore Mystery 


By IVAN ST. JOHNS 


An ardent admirer 
Salutes Lionel 


E regard the Chinese as an un- 
Verse race, inscrutable, mysteri- 
ous, sinister. It is but an 
impression, heightened, perhaps, 
by fiction about these people who are 
really almost childlike in their sim- 
plicity, who are far more sentimental 
than their Occidental brothers, and who 
get their reputation for mystery solely 
because they are, in their mode of living 
and their beliefs, different from us. 

And so, in the hectic rush of Holly- 
wood, in its atmosphere of realities 
tinged with dreams, drama and make- 
believe, where even homes take on the 
trappings of picture sets, where the lan- 
guage of the studio is incessantly talked, 
and where the very psychology of the 
community is different from that of the 
rest of the world, Lionel Barrymore is 
mysterious. 

He wasn’t mysterious to his associ- 
ates on the stage. He wouldn’t be a bit 
mysterious to Kansas City or Cincinnati. 
He’s just mysterious in Hollywood be- 
cause he has the habits and mode of 
thinking of the fellow in Kansas City 
or the rest of these United States. Lionel 
Barrymore’s mystery is purely geo- 
graphical—like Ambrose Bierce’s defini- 
tion of an infidel—‘‘In New York, a Mo- 
hammedan; in Mecca—a Christian.” 


E likes to attend to his business, 

then seek his pleasure in the simple 
ways that please him best. He would 
rather work all night on an etching or 
a painting than dance all night at a 
social function. He would rather stay at home and 
read than go to a premiere and take bows amid the 
studio lights, microphones and all the rest of the fan- 
fare. 

When he happens to be dragged to a premiere he 
slips unobtrusively in, while the rest of Hollywood is 
being newsreeled and microphoned with all ceremony. 
If he’s at a party he’ll probably be found in an out-of- 
the-way corner, with a book. 

Which makes him mysterious. 

Hollywood can’t see why a man of his attainments 
doesn’t flaunt them. Here is the actor who won the 
Motion Picture Academy award for the finest perform- 
ance of the year in “A Free Soul.” At the great social 
function, attended by the vice-president of the United 
States, at which the greatest group of nationally 
and internationally famous characters ever assembled 
was present to do honor to Barrymore and Marie 
Dressler, the most humble person present was that 
same Barrymore. One wag remarked that he acted 
more as if he were to be hung than paid the highest 
honor within the power of the screen industry. 

Consider Barrymore, the man. 

As an artist he was as successful as he is as an 
actor. His paintings won him fame; in New York he 
made his mark as an illustrator. He is a gifted pianist, 
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Photo by Hurrell 


Actor, director, artist, musician, Lionel Barrymore 
is another Hollywood mystery. 


a composer of exquisite music. As a film director he 
made talking-picture history with “Madame X” and 
other successes. He can create before the camera or 
behind it. ; 

Quiet of manner, rather preferring solitude, he is, 
with chosen friends, a genial companion, a brilliant 
conversationalist, a scintillating wit. The few who are 
privileged really to know Barrymore revel in his 
epigrams, his brilliant conversational flashes. 

He can sit on a set with Ernest Torrence, who also 
composes music, for instance, and talk by. the hour on 
harmony, counterpoint and instrumentalization. But 
let someone interrupt and ask him what he thinks of 
Susie McGoop’s new wedding, or Mazie Matzos’ divorce, 
or some current Hollywood topic of interest like that! 
He gives one disgusted look and shuts up like a clam. 

He is tolerant of everything save stupidity. 


S a director, he showed the patience of a Job. One 
night, in “Madame X,” they were having trouble 
with the lines of a certain player. He kept stumbling 
over one sentence. They (Please turn to page 90) 
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ITH private detectives hiding in the hibiscus, 
nursery windows barred against kidnapers, 
bristling bodyguards in constant attendance, 
Hollywood seems to have put herself on the 
spot with her gangster pictures. 

Unquestionably these films have been a source of 
inspiration to the criminal amateur. To say they 
pointed a moral is to talk like a schoolman trying to 
explain the moral of “Deadwood Dick, or the Terror 
of Brewery Gulch.” If these epics did not glorify the 
gangster, how are we to explain the new race of 
idols? Under the heading “Villainy Pays,” a local 


Putting Hollywood 


HERB HOWE— Our 


Boulevardier—waxes indignant 


Hollywood | 


paper features our current favorites: Edward G. Robin- 
son, James Cagney, Clark Gable, Wallace Beery, George 
Raft, Paul Muni, George Brent, Lionel Barrymore. It 
is unfair to some of these actors to classify them as 
villains but the fact is they have established new 
records of popularity in Caponish roles. : 


‘THE press, not the screen, is primarily responsible 
for stimulating a morbid interest in crime. But the 
pictorial suggestion is far more potent. Personally I 
enjoyed ‘Little Cesar,” “Public Enemy” and “Scar- 
face,” not because they dealt with gangsters but 
because they were pictures of dramatic action. Most 
talkies are static. 

Thus far these crime dramas have had no apparent 
effect on me in a criminal way but then, thus far, I 
am not one of the ten million unemployed. 

While I think censorship stupid, I do believe that such 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
CHAMBERLAIN 
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public utilities as the screen and press have a responsi- 
bility in these times just as they had in war days. 

Of course, “Scarface”? was supposed to be the crime 
picture to end all crime pictures. You know about the 
war to end all wars. However, now that the kiddies 
of Hollywood are traveling in armored cars, are given 
gats instead of rattles and baby tanks instead of kiddie 
cars, their parents may resist the temptation to grab 
the “easy money” of crime pictures. Hollywood herself 
is now tasting the moral of retribution. But there! 
there! I’m talking like a schoolman. 


FIND moral solace in the box-office triumph of 

“Tarzan.” It promises to top “Grand Hotel’ in 
popularity. This goes to prove that we want action and 
that the greatest stars of Hollywood are no match for 
real apes. ; 

Chita, the ape-mother, was far more human than 


Now that the kiddies of Hollywood are given gats instead 
of rattles and baby tanks instead of kiddie cars, their 
parents may resist the temptation to grab the “easy 
money’ of crime pictures. 


pot 


any of our poseuses. She hadn’t dis- 
torted her brows or painted her lips 
in emulation of Toto, the clown. And 
when she stood on her hind legs she 
didn’t crook one knee over the other 
to get that stylish line. Indeed, Chita 
is the only new discovery who hasn’t been apish or given 
a burlesque imitation of the inimitable Garbo. 


A MENACING note just received informs me that 

Gene Dennis, the soothsayer, has predicted that un- 
less I write more about Clark Gable I will not be writing 
about anybody next year. 

Well, there are ten million unemployed and I'll bet 
not one of them has my talent for being that way. As 
a beach-comber I’d be the world’s greatest coiffeur. 

Besides, Miss Dennis, while awing Hollywood, pre- 
dicted that Joan Crawford would play “Red-headed 
Woman.” So yah-yah. Nevertheless, I think Clark 
Gable a great guy, more and more. 


BY way of flipping the glove at Miss Dennis I’m 

saying that What-a-man Gable has a challenger in 
What-an-apeman Weissmuller. Johnny has performed 
the miracle desired by producers—that of bringing the 
kiddies back to the movies. You know the kids, hav- 
ing better sense than us adults, walked out on the 
static gabbies. They wanted movies, not snapshots of 
stage plays. 

Johnny, furthermore, is unique in having equal ap- 
peal to men and women. 

What man today would not 
like to go primitive, swing 
in the branches and develop 
a form like Johnny’s? 
(Please turn to page 106) 
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NEWS and PICTURES of 
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Two Against the World— Warner Brothers: All about the 
Hamilton family, one of Boston's best. . . . Constance 
Bennett the rose among thorns. . . . Neil Hamilton the 
young attorney she loves . . . a married and faithless 
sister, a loafing, drunken brother, a snobbish family, a 
suicide and a murder. With Alan Mowbray, Helen Vinson, 
Gavin Gordon, and directed by Archie Mayo. 


Smilin’ Through— M-G-M: Norma Shearer, surrounding 
herself with some of the best lovers of the screen—Fredric 
March, borrowed from Paramount; Leslie Howard, bor- 
rowed from RKO, and Ralph Forbes, the master of Ruth 
Chatterton's manor. Sidney Franklin is directing this classic 
of the stage—a story of war-torn England. With such a 
cast, such a story, a capable director, and Miss Shearer's 
always finished production, this film should be a success. 


Advance information on what the 


| & 


Son of Russia—First National: This story Douglas Fairbanks, 

Jr., helped to convert to the screen from "Revolt," the 

novel by Mary McCall. Laid in Russia during the Revolu- 

tion. Filmed during the hot summer, with Doug, Jr., starred, 

wearing high-collared uniforms—and declaring he was hay- 

ing a fine time. Nancy Carroll is the heart interest. 
Directed by William Dieterle. 


The Blonde Venus—Paramount: Marlene Dietrich is mar- 
ried to Herbert Marshall, a small-salaried workman. Dickie 
Moore is their child. To get money for Marshall, who is 
dying, she joins a cabaret. After a series of degrading 
events she reaches success. This is the picture over which 
the Dietrich-Sternberg-Paramount controversy waged. 
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FORTHCOMING FILMS 


Hollywood Studios are doing 


Murder of the Night Club Laedy—Columbia: From the 
novel by Anthony Abbot, featuring Adolphe Menjou, 


ThrsekonkalMatchesciret Nationalaminreel airs) Joant Elon: Pauline Frederick and Niles Welch—the first of a series of 
. ; three best-selling mystery novels that Columbia will pro- 
dell, Ann Dvorak and Bette Davis, graduating together = i : 
3 duce. Three murders occur in this, the first one while the 
from school, separate, then meet ten years later. Their 


separate lives, finally merged, makes an interesting story. police Seen roe six’ detectives are in the room— 
Warren! William) plays/the male lead) Mervyn Leroy, who and you'll be kept guessing to the very end of the last reel. 
e : ; 


directed “Five Star Final,” at the megaphone. 


Thirteen Women—RKO: Adapted from one of the year's 
best sellers, by Tiffany Thayer, author of Clara Bow’'s next, 


After the Rain—Fox: From the play by A. C. Kennedy and “Call Her Savage.’ Cast is headed by Irene Dunne, Jill 
directed by John Blystone. The locale is the streets and dives Esmond, Mary Duncan, Myrna Loy and Ricardo Cortez. 
of Singapore, aboard a South Sea schooner, and on a remote This picture, directed by George Archainbaud, and one of 
island of the Marquesas. Peggy Shannon—there for no good Hollywood's most-talked-about forthcoming releases, tells 
reason—loathed men and feared marriage, but Spencer Tracy, of a Swami who forecasts the lives of thirteen girls, sorority 

an ex-Marine, disrupted her well-planned program. sisters, with an unusual and most spectacular ending. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN MOVIELAND. All of the latest flashes 


Untitled—-M-G-M: Marion Davies and Billie Dove, two 
Follies girls, are the principals in this picture, still un- 


Ey 
s ae 


———o ; <a, Lag titled as we go to press. The story is an original by 
Frances Marion, who wrote ''Emma," "The Big House,” "The 
Champ" and other successes. Directed by Edmund Gould- 
ing, who put on "Grand Hotel." In the cast are Robert 
Montgomery, co-star; James Gleason and Zasu Pitts. It 
is, briefly, the story of the friendship of the two girls, their 
careers, and their return to the simple things of home. 


They Call It Sin—First National: From the novel by Al- 
berta Steadman Eagan. George Brent gets third place 
on the billboards, yet he's the one who carries the love 
interest and gets the girl, none other than Loretta Young. 


been 


David Manners is the not-too-nice young man, and Una r as N 
Merkel adds the lighter moments. Directed by Thornton edly 
Freeland, all the way from Loretta's Kansas church organ Lik ih 


to New York's Gay White Way, where the plot speeds up. 

The First Year—Fox: Janet Gaynor marries Charlie Far- 
rell to escape the middle-class existence in the village of 
Reading. Things go from bad to worse, and when an old 
flame of Janet's hands out a false business tip Janet blows 
up and returns to the protection of the parental shingles. 
However, Charlie puts over a big deal and everything 
ends happily . . . maybe. It's from the play by Frank 
Craven and under the direction of William K. Howard. 


Fraternity House—R-K-O: Taken from the play, “Cross- 

roads,’ by Martin Flavin, directed by Gregory LaCava, 

with Dorothy Wilson, Richard Cromwell, Arline Judge, Eric 

Linden and John Halliday. All about what happened on 

the campus of a small co-educational college where life) 
is filmably hectic. 
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of the newest film-plays in production in the major studios 


Love Me Tonight— Paramount: Based on a play by Leo- 
pold Marchand and Paul Armont. Chevalier as a French 
tailor finds himself, after a series of amusing events, a 
“count and a guest at a week-end party in a French 
chateau. One of the guests, a princess (Jeanette MacDon- 
ald), falls madly in love with him. When she discovers 
he is only a tailor she becomes furious but the way to 
love is finally navigated. Directed by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Airmail— Universal: An isolated desert airport, relay sta- 
tion for the United States mail, picturing many thrills, 
several sensational crashes, and heart interest supplied by 
“Ralph Bellamy and Gloria Stuart, aided by Pat O'Brien, 
Slim Summerville and Lilian Bond. Picture being shot near 
Bishop, California, three hundred miles from Los Angeles, 
where Universal built its own airport, with a background 
of mountains and desert. Directed by John Ford. 


DOwnstairs—M-G-M: By John Gilbert, starring John Gilbert 
—for he really wrote it. With Paul Lukas, Virginia Bruce— 
to whom John is engaged—and Olga Baclanova. John 
has long wanted to do a picture in which he's not the 
Great Lover. Now, in this story in a German setting, he's 
the villain who is killed in the end. Directed by Monta 
Bell, this film should give Gilbert the dramatic oppor- 
tunities he is seeking. 


The Most Dangerous Game— RKO: The story of a hunter 
hunted. A mad Russian turns his island domicile into a 
hunting ground for humans, and plays deadly hide-and- 
seek with a young sportsman in a duel to the death, with 
a beautiful girl castaway at stake. Merian C. Cooper and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack directing, Joel McCrea and Fay 
ee Wray the hunted couple, and Leslie Banks the mad Rus- 
e ee sian. From the story by Richard Connell. 
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Back at home in Beverly Hills again—Edmund Lowe after a tour in vaudeville, and Lilyan Tashman after 


three trips East in as many months. And they do say Lilyan has bought so many clothes that she has 
given over a whole room to them, with racks and shelves and drawers just like a private costume shop. 
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It’s a Great Life! 


By JOHN J. RODGERS 


Even if the breaks are 
bad, Eddie Lowe just 


keeps on grinning 


HE best counter-irritant for general de- 
pression in Hollywood is Eddie Lowe. 
Probably he has troubles. But if he 
has, he keeps ’em to himself. What’s more, 
he doesn’t care about listening to yours. He will, 
but he doesn’t by any means encourage it. 

When everybody else seems bent upon discus- 
sing things gloomily; when every other actor 
is kicking about his director, his stories, his 
parts or his salaries; when the stock market 
erash still absorbs a vast number and the natur- 
ally pessimistic mention dark matters in low 
tones—Eddie is about the best person in Holly- 
wood to meet up with. 

Eddie thinks life is great. He enjoys every 
minute of it. If the breaks are tough, he ac- 
cepts them with that broad grin of his and re- 
marks in passing that the world is full of a num- 
ber of things. Whereas with the majority right 
now something is always wrong, with Ed. Lowe 
something is always right. 

He likes his own wife better than anybody else. 
He likes his job, and when they make bum stories 
or put absurd titles on his pictures, he concen- 
trates on the size of his weekly salary check and 
refuses to get hot and bothered. 

Being big and tough, Eddie is one of the few 
Hollywood actors willing to admit openly and 
freely that they love acting. It’s fun. Doesn’t 
want to direct or write or go to Europe to live. 
He’s been to Europe and thinks it’s great—for a 
visit, but the good old U. S. A. for Eddie every 
time. Acting is his game, and his pals in Holly- 
wood are okay, and his home is altogether de- 
lightful to him. 


[-s a real kick to find anybody in Hollywood 
who isn’t either bored or Bolshevik. The 
upset and uproar of the talkies has not yet 
died away. For long, it has been somewhat the 
fashion to look down upon the intellectual diver- 
sions of Hollywood. To yearn for Other Things. 

Eddie Lowe isn’t bored. I don’t imagine he’d be bored 
if he was selling shoes or picking cocoanuts off a 
desert island. His mind is too active, his imagination 
too colorful, to allow him to be bored. People—all 
kinds of people—amuse and entertain him. The 
O. Henry touch of seeing amazing little stories about 
the most ordinary people and things is part of his 
equipment. If there weren’t any people around, he’d 
have a good time somehow remembering the ones he 
used to know. 

He is a brilliant raconteur, with a vivid sincerity in 
all he says. Exceptionally well-bred and well educated, 
he can talk about almost anything with fervor, with 
enthusiasm. Like Jack Gilbert, he has kept that grand 
fire of enthusiasm burning bright. 

But even better than being a good story-teller him- 
self, he’s a great listener. Walter Catlett remarked 
not long ago that there were practically no “straight 
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Daclusive photo by Tower Studios 


Being big and tough, Eddie Lowe is one of the few 
Hollywood actors who is willing to admit openly and 
freely that he loves acting. 


men” left in the business. Likewise, there are few left 
in conversation. Eddie can be a good “straight man”’ 
if he wants to, which is a blessing beyond price in a 
land where almost everyone desires the spotlight. Eddie 
likes it when he gets it, but he’s just as happy when 
he’s listening to somebody else. 

His real passions are Lilyan Tashman Lowe—whom 
he regards as the most brilliant and amazing woman 
on earth—fine books, and the theater. He’s one of the 
few persons of whom you dare to ask questions when 
he says he’s read a book. 


DMUND LOWE was born in San Jose, California, 

but the family moved to San Francisco when he 
was a kid. There his father was one of the leading 
political lights and the family name is well known in 
California history. Eddie went to Santa Clara College, 
which is a Jesuit institution, best known to the public 
for its football teams and (Please turn to page 88) 
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Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine by Wide Worla 


Two radio stars and their brood—George Olsen, orchestra maestro, his wife, 
Ethel Shutta, the singer, and the Olsen brood, out for a summertime frolic 
far away from the microphone. 
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Radio Ramble 


The latest intimate gossip about the Great and the 
Near Great of the Air—and what they are doing 


Photo by Associated Press 


Lawrence Tibbett and his bride, aboard ship sailing for 
Europe, where this opera-movie-radio star will study for 
three months. And we thought he had been graduated! 
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Ruth Etting, now one of the highest-salaried stars of the air 
following stardom on the stage—photographed in her New 
York apartment exclusively for NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. 


IGH up on the roster of recent radio visitors 

to Manhattan is the old maestro, Ben Bernie. 

We stopped in to see him at his dressing-room 

where we interrupted him in the midst of read- 
ing a flock of telegrams from the racetrack. Ben’s 
chief outside activity, as you have probably gathered 
from his broadcasts, is that of turfman. We asked 
Ben if he wouldn’t let us know how he came out the 
next day—and we got the following telegram dated 
Belmont Park: 


RADIO EDITOR 

NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

DREAMED LAST NIGHT HORSE NAMED 
QUOTE HAT UNQUOTE WON RACE STOP AT 
RACETRACK TODAY PUT ALL I HAD ON 
HORSE NAMED HATTERAS STOP WHEN 
RACE WAS OVER DISCOVERED QUOTE FE- 
DORA UNQUOTE HAD COME HOME FIRST 
STOP FROM NOW ON AM ONLY TAKING 
ag STRAIGHT FROM HORSES 


BEN BERNIE 
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For you never can tell: That one- 
way street to radio fame is plentifully 
strewn with tacks and broken glass. The 
radio artist’s fame is far from puncture 
proof. Year in and year out, people may 
be faithful to their wives, their children, 
their automobile, their regular morning 
paper, their favorite brand of breakfast 
food or even their mother-in-law—but 
when it comes to entertainment, that’s 
another something else again. Once a 
radio performer gets to the top of the 
heap his work has only begun. Everyone 
is talking about him from Coast to Coast; 
his strong points, his weak ones—the 
slightest slip and he gets a thousand 
criticisms. All these headliners will tell 
you that the héartrending struggle to 
stay at the top of the ladder is invariably 
twice as hard as the scramble up the rungs. 
We could mention twenty stars whose 
names were on every listener’s tongue 
three years ago; and now they’re virtually 
forgotten. That is, we could mention 
them if we ourselves could remember their 
names. 

And several of them crooners—forgiven 
only because they are forgotten. 


A new low: One radio headline 
name, however, is destined to go thunder- 
ing down the tracks of time whatever 
happens. The only possible reason for 
saying he carries less weight now than 


Arthur Jarrett in his New York home, surrounded by 
books he really reads, with a real kitchen in which 
he really likes to cook—occasionally—and all the 


other comforts of home—photographed exclusively 
for NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE by Wide World. 


he did two years ago is thanks to a Holly- 
wood reducing diet. Paul Whiteman, the 
King of Jazz, as you probably have al- 
ready heard, is down from around three 
hundred pounds to only one hundred and 
eighty. And now its another kind of cor- 
poration that’s got him working instead. 
An automobile corporation. 


Ancient Mariner makes 
good: Though he was reported 
to have made three-quarters of 
a million out of the blue note in 
1929 alone, in the subsequent 
two years the winds of public 
fancy shifted and the Regent of 
American Rhythm found himself 
becalmed in a sea of jazz bands 
which were technically his musi- 
cal inferiorgs in a dozen ways. 
(Please turn to page 113) 


Here the all-seeing camera caught 
Bing Crosby in the midst of a bil- 
liard match. And if you don't think 
he's trying a difficult shot, just get 
that expression. 


Photo ty Wide World 
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OU must 


ome Over 


How Hollywood Entertains 


Gary Cooper's Toluca vied with Mary 
Pickford for the honors at the big party 
Gary gave. 


Going places with the Film Favorites 


in their most frolicsome hours 


BY DORIS DENBO 


‘CTW ’M having my first Hollywood house- 
warming next Sunday. Won’t you 
drop in for tea—and fun?” smiled 
my pet exotic, Tala Birell. And I 

did drop in. 

Ramon Novarro, who had arrived 
with Laura Hope Crews, sang three 
romantic Spanish songs which were en- 
thusiastically received. Ramon seems to 
have that Old World charm which never 
fails to draw enthusiastic support from 
women. 

And, oh—watch out, girls, for that 
charming and interesting Gerald Field- 
ing! He’s a newcomer to Hollywood 
and declares he is not interested in pic- 
tures though he has come to Hollywood 
to stay indefinitely. 

He and Ramon had much talk in com- 
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Tala Birell gives a house-warming in true Viennese style—and one 
of her most charming guests is Irene Dunne. 


mon since Gerald was Rex Ingram’s 
leading man in France for a number of 
pictures and it was Rex who launched 
Ramon forth on his career. 

One of the smartest and most charm- 
ing women present was Irene Dunne. 
She wore a pale green angora sport out- 
fit, with a smart white hat, white gloves, 
cut-out sport shoes and, as the sport 
suit was trimmed in white, she made a 
cool and attractive figure. 

Tala Birell wore a softly clinging 
afternoon gown of French blue flowered 
chiffon. The three ruffles on the skirt 
each featured a sapphire blue bow. She 
is decidedly the continental type, but 
quite different from the other foreign 
stars who have come to Hollywood. She 
is a devotee of the arts and, as do all 
Viennese, adores beautiful music. So 
her party turned into a musicale. 

Gabriella Birell, her sister, wore a 
chocolate-colored chiffon with long, cling- 
ing lines and a wide shirred belt of the 
same material. 

(Please turn to page 106) 


Minna Gombell at the luncheon 
Mrs. Blanche Mclntire gave for 
Joan Bennett. 


Photo by Powolny 
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Smart New Accessories 
for 


The School Wardrobe 


Aul58—This circular gives 
directions for crocheting this | 
up-to-date scarf and cap. 


CTT ORR 


Aul59— 
This dia- 
gram pat- 
tern makes a 
school girl's 
practice suit. 


Aul51|—Complete knitting 
directions for boy's three- 
piece outfit. Au!52—Direc- 
tions for knitting girl's sweat- 
er, skirt and cap. 


Aul53—Diagram pat- 
tern for net and seam- 
binding set at left. 


Aul54—Gingham set 
sat right is made with 
=, the aid of this circular. 


aig, 
eee, 
LP 
ai 
Aul56 — Directions for 
making handkerchiefs for 
days of week. 


Aul55—Practical school 
bag for boys or girls is 
easily made at home. 


wieievite ie techie >" My Turn to page 112 for di- 
play apron from unbleached Se 4 rections for obtaining pat-| , 
muslin and seambinding. <Y terns described here, 
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Jill Esmond and her husband, Laurence Olivier, go in for Japanese cooking. 


Let’s try SUKI-YAKI 


O Jill Esmond and Laurence Olivier go the gold 
inlaid chop sticks for discovering how to make 
Suki-yaki, fried shrimp, curried crabmeat and 
Sunomono in true Japanese style. 

Jill and hubby, Laurence, were speeding along Wash- 
ington Boulevard toward the beach for a breath of air 
after a long day at the studio, when they suddenly dis- 
covered they were very hungry. Jill’s keen eye lit upon 
a Japanese Inn. “Let’s try it,” she urged, and Laurence 
agreed. 

So in they went. Looking over the menu, Laurence 
said, ““We have no idea what it’s all about, so let’s try 
one of everything new.” 

Jill laughed and said, “‘Oh, yes, we don’t want to miss 
anything.” So the two made an adventure of it. Jill 
insisted on knowing just how everything was made. 

“We had to come all the way to Hollywood from good 


| old England,” says Jill, “to taste Japanese food. First 


we ordered Chicken Suki-yaki, and to our amazement 
a little gas grill was brought in and put up in the cen- 
ter of the table, while a heavy pan just filled to the brim 
with peculiar looking vegetables and topped with thin 
slices of chicken was placed on the grill. This mixture 
was cooked right under our noses and before our very 
eyes. The aroma of sizzling food was almost more 
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than we could bear! 

“Then bowls of rice were 
brought in, with little cov- 
ers to keep it hot; tea, 
served in the charming lit- 
tle tea pots and handleless cups, and then a side dish 
of Sunomono. 

“Tt was all delightfully different and interesting to 
Laurence and me. We decided then and there to find 
out how it was all done and to try some of these queer 
concoctions on some of our friends some evening. 

“Odd, and unusual menus are all the rage in Holly- 
wood these days and I believe we discovered the oddest 
and most unusual right there in that charming little 
Japanese Inn. The proprietor, a very polite and eager- 
to-please native of Japan, was more than flattered and 
delighted to give me his recipes.” 

Suki-yaki, it seems, can be made out of beef or 
chicken, and it must be mixed and cooked right at the 
table while one is eating the soup course. Jill had it 
all down in black and white and here is how you make it: 


2 medium Spanish onions YZecup soy sauce 

2 bunches of scallions 3 tsp. granulated sugar 

4 celery stalks 1 sq. piece of bean curd 

1 canned bamboo shoots 8 oz. can mushrooms 

2 sq. beef suet or butter 14 Ib. sirloin steak sliced paper 
il 


cup beef or chicken stock thin, or chicken sliced thin. 


Skin and cut onions in very thin slices. Remove 
leafy green tops, roots, and outside skin from scallions, 
and cut them in three-inch (Please turn to page 109) 
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BY JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


headliner and his new one is no exception, ‘‘My 

Extraordinary Gal,’ is the title and it is one 

peach of a tune. Here is a band that always 
gets plenty of rhythm in any number it records, and 
this is a dise both entertaining to listen to and easy to 
dance to. Chick Bullock sings the vocal. 

The other side, also by Gene and the boys is a faster 
tune, ‘“When Nobody Else Is Around,” and this side is 
just as good. Again we hear Chick Bullock doing the 
vocal honors. (This is a Victor record.) 


(3 KARDOS is always sure of turning out a 


ERE is a concert jazz record that is really some- 
thing to talk about. It’s 
the old favorite, ‘‘Washboard 
Blues.’”’ Hoagy Carmicheal’s fa- 
mous blues classic, played for us 
by the Casa Loma Orchestra, 


MUSIC 
of the 
SOUND SCREEN 


“What’s that You Say?” In- 
quires Buster Keaton, when 
Director Edward Sedgwick 
gives him and Jimmy 


“Schnozzle”’ Durante some 
last-minute 


instructions 
before a scene in “Speak 
Easily’, an MGM 
production 


have a chance here to see what they can do with the 
semi-classic, played in concert style. The result is 
gratifying and we should hope for more such de- 
partures. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


Oe old friend, Teddy Black, is still with us and 
turning out some mighty good records. His latest, 
“T Can’t Forget,” is a typical Black tune, smooth and 
easy going, staccato trumpet work with a solid sax 
background. Here is a band that is surely up and 
coming. The pleasing vocal is sung by a trio from the 
orchestra. 

The other side is also by Teddy and this time we 
hear, “I’ll Get Along Somehow.” There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t. like this one, too. (This is a Victor 
record. ) 

WE all like a good waltz now 

and then, and here is one 
that is going to be a big hit. 
“With Summer Coming On,” is 
the title and it’s played by War- 


with Connie Boswell doing the 
vocal. This igs certainly an ex- 
cellent record of a great tune, 
and should have a tremendous 


sale. The instrumental work is 
very good, indeed, and there 
couldn’t have been a_ better 


choice than Connie Boswell to do 
the vocal work. 

The other side is a medley of 
four Indian Love Songs made up 
of Kasmiri Love Song, Less 
Than the Dust, Temple Bells, and 
Till I Wake, played for us by the 
Casa Loma Orchestra. Al- 
though this band is generally 
identified with hot music, you 
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THE MONTH’S BIGGEST 
HITS 


"MY EXTRAORDINARY GAL," fox 
trot—played by Gene Kardos and 
his Orchestra—Victor. 


"WASHBOARD BLUES," 


concert— 


played by Casa Loma Orchestra 
with Connie Boswell—Brunswick. 


"| CAN'T FORGET," fox trot— 
played by Ted Black and his Or- 


chestra—Victor. 


“WITH SUMMER COMING ON,” 
waltz—played by Waring's Penn- 
sylvanians—Victor. 
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ings Pennsylvanians, who seem 
to get better all the time. This 


is all that a good waltz should | 


be with an excellent vocal by 


Tom Waring and the vocal trio. | 
The other side is by the same © 


band, a fox trot, “Tell Me Why 
You Smile, Mona Lisa,” from the 
picture, “The Theft of the Mona 
Lisa.” You'll like this and the 


way the orchestra plays it. (This 


is a Victor record.) 


“Ft AZY DAY” is the next one, 
and it’s both vocal and in- 


(Please turn to page 112) 


ARI MARITZA is a fresh complexioned little English girl who has 
made herself interestingly cuore ns by pheer art of Takesups 
She has a round, appealingly frank countenance, which you 
might pass on any English-speaking street almost any day and SARI MARITZA 
never notice. It is significant that she has been touted as exotic, a 
potential Garbo, a Dietrich type. That is due to the canny smartness of 
this little English girl and her deep study of make-up. She graciously Gi 
agreed to tell NEw MOovIE readers a few of her make-up secrets! .. . ives 
Here they are :— 
“Today, with all the cosmetic aids wi evenly. girl nae at hand, 
almost any one can be interestingly different. ut I should hesitate le 
to advise every girl to try to be different with make-up—for it is so Her Ma e€-up 
easy to overdo a very delicate and subtle art, and the minute a girl 
overdoes make-up she has lost a lot of her own individuality and exactly 
what she is seeking—<interesting appeal! Sec refs 
“First, I would advise sitting before your mirror and studying your 
every feature, from every angle. This may take days, weeks or even 
months before you have discovered every flaw and good feature which 
you own. But this you must know before you can intelligently work 
out the individual make-up for your own personality and your own face. 
“A girl with an exotic, mysterious, different sort of personality to 
start with, should have an easier time than a girl with an ordinary B 
every-day sort of face appeal. But this girl is in danger of overdoing Yy 
her eyes—her lips—and making herself simply ridiculous and cheap ANN BOYD 
instead of bringing out her already different appeal by just a few deft 
touches to her already interesting eyes, hair and facial make-up. 
“However, there is no space in this article to speak of every type 
of girl, and I do not believe any one person is capable of advising every- 
one with utterly different facial contours and coloring, how to make 
themselves interesting. (Please turn to page 106) 


"Eyes are the most responsive, alive and 
interesting feature of the face," says 
Sari Maritza. Here she is shown elon- 
gating and framing her brown eyes 
with soft brown eye shadow. She recom- 
mends gray-blue shadow for blue eyes 
and gray shadow for gray eyes. Mas- 
cara should be applied the full length 
of the lashes, but sparingly, so that it 
is not sticky or heavy. 


At the left Miss Maritza has been 
snapped applying lip salve with a brush 
to give her lower lip a fuller effect. If 
you look closely you will see the added 
depth of color she has just placed at the 
edge of the lip. The full lower lip is con- 
sidered very distinctive at the moment, 
and may be had even by the thin-lipped 
with careful application. 
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In planning the bathrooms for our Colonial house we can have the 


charm of the old fashioned—yet the convenience of the modern. 


A tiled wall 
and floor are 
most practi- 
cal for the 
family bath- | 


room. 


te) | pet 
ed 4 Renderings 

by 
A. Thornton 
Bishop 


A Modern Bathroom 


for a Colonial Home 


we must consider the bathrooms. As much a 

part of the decorative scheme as any other room 

they must be planned in detail when we are 
building the house. 

The first thing to consider of course is the plumbing 
installation. For this type of house we must keep it 
as simple as possible. All of the plumbing installation 
can be divided into three parts: the fixtures, the fixture 
trimmings and mechanical parts, and the valves and 
fittings behind the walls. Quality in these, and com- 
petent installation, assure plumbing satisfaction and 
true economy. 

So much has been done within recent years toward 
modernizing and beautifying plumbing fixtures that 
with careful planning and very little expense our bath- 
rooms can be as decorative as any room in the house. 

After the plumbing has been satisfactorily taken care 
of we can proceed with our decorative scheme. 

Let us take the master bathroom first. For the fix- 
tures, a soft shade of green, for the walls, a waterproof 
paper, with a peach background and a small floral de- 
sign in green and rose. The woodwork could be 
painted green to match the fixtures. For the floor we 
would suggest a plain dark green linoleum with a small 
oblong varie-color hooked rug to break the monotony. 
The window and shower curtains could be of rubberized 
moire also in green. To carry out our color scheme of 
peach and green we should select our towels, bathmats 
and accessories so as to be in harmony. You can buy 
them now so inexpensively in all the pastel shades. 

Since the larger bathroom will be shared by more 
people and by the younger members of the family it 
should be very practical. Because of this we would sug- 
gest tiling. Blue tiling to the dado and yellow paint 
from there to the ceiling would be most attractive. The 
woodwork could also be painted yellow. A blue and 


Bee: we plan the other rooms of our house 
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yellow checkered tiling on the floor would carry out the 
scheme and at the same time be most practical. With 
the plain walls in this bathroom we can use figured 
window curtains, the shower curtain might also be of a 
figured material. Waterproof chintz, in a small pattern 
of blue and yellow, would be effective. An oval rag rug 
in dark blue would be appropriate for the floor. Here 
again if we keep our towels and accessories in harmony 
we will have a charming up-to-date bathroom. 

In Colonial days we know very little thought was 
given to the bathroom. A bath was a mere necessity 


then and absolutely no attention was paid to its luxury. | 


In some countries in Europe this idea is still in exist- 


ence but as everything else in America has progressed || 


modern plumbing has taken its place among the present 
day achievements. 


It is no longer an unattainable luxury to have two or | 
more bathrooms in your house or to have bathrooms | 
that are as carefully planned and as attractive as any | 


other room in the house. 

Among the most recent developments in modern 
plumbing is color in the ‘bathrooms and fixtures in 
color. Our bathrooms need no longer be monotonously 


white. They can be planned and executed in color to har- | 


monize with the adjoining bedrooms. Colored fixtures, 
of course, cost more than white but still the price is not 
prohibitive and the charm is lasting. The beauty of 
color adds nothing to the cost of valves and fittings and 
pipes, nor to the installation cost, and further, colorful, 
well-planned bathrooms will undoubtedly add to the sale | 
or rental value of the house. 

The wall and floor treatment of the modern bath- 


room has unlimited possibilities. Waterproof papers } 


and chintzes in charming designs have taken the place 


of the imitation block tile paper that used to be so prev- | 


alent. For the modern bathroom floor smart linoleums 
in lovely colors have been especially designed. 5 
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spend too much 
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for Beauty Aids.” ee The only Beauty Aids at 10< 
| that give Proof of Quality! 


Famous Chemists report Faoen 
equal to $1 to $3 brands in 
fineness and purity. 


‘Certainly is! Faoen 


maller sizes for 10c.” 


Naturally, you want proof for such a startling 
statement. And here it is, from the report of 
a famous Research Laboratory: 


a . . 
after a complete chemical analysis we 
have found that every Faoen product 
tested is as pure and fine as products 


of like nature sold for $1, $2, and $3.” 


Behind this proof is the additional assurance 
of the name Park & Tilford... a name that 
has stood for quality for nearly 100 years. 


Use only the best beauty aids... your love- 
liness demands that protection. But now 
instead of spending $1 to $3, buy Faoen 
Beauty Aids in convenient sizes at 10c... of 
equal fineness and purity. The saving will 
mean extra “pretties” for you this year! 
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Photo by K, O. Rahmn 


A snapshot of Douglas Fairbanks and Maria 

Alba, his leading woman in his co-operative 

Robinson Crusoe film, made in the South 
Seas, on a profit-to-all basis. 


(Continued from page 17) 


and Joel McCrea, who recently 
went native in a big way for “Bird 
of Paradise,” daintily fingering 
teacups while they nibbled one- 
minute water-cress sandwiches. 


A brand-new Garbo story is the 
one that Richard Cromwell tells. 
Dick, as you know, makes life-like 
masks of all the stars by taking 
casts of their faces with plaster of 
paris. Meeting the Swedish siren 
at a select party at the home of a 
German director, he asked if he 
might make a mask of the famous 
features. “My Gott, it would ruin 
me. I would never be the same,” 
she replied. 


At left: Virginia Bruce, 
John Gilbert's fiancée 
and his leading woman 
in his new picture. 


Yi iin 


ee ais ape 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


At right: Lewis Stone, 
hurrying back to the set 
of "Unashamed,"” after 


a studio lunch. 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


A New 
Garbo Story ... How George 


Jean’s New House ... 


M. Cohan arranges... 


OUSE FOR THE BRIDE: A week 

before they set their wedding, Paul 
3ern presented Jean Harlow with a 
deed to his $60,000 home. 

Paul built the house about two years 
ago. It is not large but it sits in nearly 
four acres of beautifully landscaped 
grounds. It is of South German type 
of architecture, more Bavarian than 
anything else. 


OW HE DOES IT! The secret at 

last is out. All those George M. 
Cohan tunes you have been hearing for 
the last forty years have been com- 
posed on a contraption that is nothing 
short of a cross between a zither and a 
five-cent slot machine. 

George M. had the implement shipped 
out to Hollywood to be used in com- 
posing the tunes for his Paramount 
pictures. 

He can’t play a piano. He just picks 
the notes out with a diffident thumb 
and forefinger in the key of F sharp. 

By pulling a crank on the side of the 
gadget the notes are transposed—aw, 
well, you know what we mean. Write 
us a postcard and we’ll have Rube Gold- 
berg send you a blueprint. 


THEL’S NEW HOUSE: Ethel 

Barrymore has taken the house in 
Benedict Canyon formerly occupied by 
P. G. Wodehouse. 

It was from this house that Wode- 
house departed to issue his now famous 
statement about the motion-picture 
business—the one in which he said he 
had been paid more than $100,000 a 
year to do nothing. 

Where most Beverly Hills’ houses 
strive for one patio, this one has three 
and one of them is large enough to 
accommodate a big swimming pool. 


ERELY MOVES A YARD: Do- 
lores Del Rio moved her whole 


(Please turn to page 74) 


OTT 


Our cameraman caught these two resting between scenes, sitting on the steps of one 

of the M-G-M stages—Maureen O'Sullivan and Norman Foster. And from Norman's 

expression you'd never believe he's sitting right next to one of the most popular girls 
in Hollywood. 
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HOW and WHERE do you 


buy your Groceries 


For your courtesy in answering these questions 
you may choose any three of the Tower Food 
Circulars listed on this page. 


? 


® 


Where do you buy your groceries? 


TOWER FOOD CIRCULARS 


Check the three you prefer and 
we will send them promptly. 


The Right Way to Buy Food 
Warm Weather Dishes 

Camp and Tourist Cookery 
Foods Men Like 

Fruit Recipes 

Spring Parties 

Cooking for Two 

Favorite Desserts 

Holiday Parties 

Your Best Thanksgiving Dinner 
The Perfect Summer Party 
Feed Your Children the New Way 
Sally Jane’s 21-Day Diet 


E’D like to go food shopping with Tower. 


readers. We know you like to cook and 
eat good things because you have been so in- 
terested in Tower cook books and Tower 
Literally hundreds of thou- 


sands have gone into Tower homes. But we’d 


food circulars. 


like to go in spirit to the grocery store with you 
to see as a thrifty housewife just where and 
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OL INICGTYS Of SILO eb aa Hana 6 5 COO DODO COA OEE ty 
b Street 


Why do you buy there? 


a Nearness to your home 
b Price 

c Quality of Groceries 

d Service 


How do you usually buy? 


a Visit the store yourself 
b Order by telephone 
c Send a member of the family 


Any remarks on how you select the foods 


for your table: 


how you buy. The questions listed above 
will take only a few minutes to answer and for 
your courtesy you will receive three of the 
food circulars on the list quite without 


charge. They will be forwarded promptly. 


GROCERY STORE EDITOR 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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front yard at the beach up to her 
Beverly Hills home. She must have 
her sand for sun baths, so two trucks 
picked up her Malibu beach front yard 
and hauled it to her home and dumped 
it near her swimming pool. Now 
Dolores is depending on Mother Na- 
ture and Neptune to get together and 
replenish her beach home’s front yard! 


Fay AND JOEL: Fay Wray says 
she believes perfume is the most in- 
dividual and characteristic touch a 
woman can _ possess. Therefore she 
changes her perfume for every role 
she plays. 

Different perfumes remind her of dif- 
ferent roles she has played, and she is 
afraid that, surrounded by the perfumed 
breezes of the character she played be- 
fore, she might take on some of that 
character’s personality, for her new 
role. 

“Ah, me!” sighed the clown Joel Mc- 
Crea, “I need’s must smoke a different 
brand of cigarette with each role. Now, 
I know what has been interrupting my 
genius—it’s the ghost of my former 
parts still hanging around my brand 
of cigarette. When I run out of new 
brands I must stop acting—that’s all!” 


OW IT ALL HAPPENED: Out of 

small little kindnesses and_ tiny 
thoughtfulness come great deeds and 
great events! 

If George M. Cohan had not tipped 
a messenger boy fifty cents, and had 
not noticed his trembling admiration 
as he received it, we might never have 
had a George Bancroft. 

Now with the two Georges on the 
same lot at Paramount the story is 
going the rounds. George Bancroft 
was the messenger boy who received 
the 50-cent tip from George Cohan, 
the actor. Wide-eyed and excited he 
eagerly told Cohan he wanted to be an 
actor more than anything in the world. 

Cohan told him to look him up if he 
came to New York. The boy did, and 
appeared in several Cohan musicals, 
finally leaving for his chance in Holly- 
wood. 


And my dear, you would have 
died the day Greta Garbo and 
Shri Meher Baba, the Hindu mys- 
tic who hasn’t spoken for seven 
years, met at luncheon at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt. 

The Hindu finally won, for he 
had a secretary who could tell the 
waiter what to bring while Garbo 
had to break her silence to order 
for herself. 


ND THEN THEY MADE UP: 

The real story back of the recon- 
ciliation of Hoot Gibson and Sally 
Eilers is almost as dramatic as one of 
those fast rides Hoot makes in his 
pictures to rescue the girl. 

Sally’s mother and father had just 
been hurt in an automobile accident. 
Her aunt had died the day before. She 
returned from the hospital to find her 
house in terrible disorder. Her negro 
cook, crazed with gin, had beaten up 
the maid, broken up furniture and, 
armed with a long knife, had backed 
into a corner, defying the world. 

While Sally and the maid stood par- 
alyzed with fear, Hoot strolled in. 


(Continued from page 72) 


Well, it was just like the old cavalry 
troop, the flag flying, dashing to the 
rescue of the covered wagon. 


‘TALKING MONEY: Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, who used to finance Gloria 
Swanson’s pictures, is said to have 
come out to Hollywood offering $3,000,- 
000 in cash “and a lot more where that 
came from,” if Greta Garbo would 
epree to make two pictures a year for 
im. 


MEALS FOR TWO 


First aid to the home- 
maker who has to cook for 
herself and someone else 
is contained in the set of 
circulars 


looseleaf pre- 


pared by our cookery ex- 


perts. Send ten cents to 


Rita Calhoun, care of the 
New Movie Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., and these helpful 
circulars will be mailed to 


you. 


OT LOST—STRAYED: After 

George M. Cohan had been in Los 
Angeles three days he decided to walk 
from the Ambassador Hotel to Para- 
mount studio. 

The distance is about three miles 
but had not Cohan resided in Los An- 
geles in 1905? And had he not been 
here again only twenty-two years ago? 
And anybody that says the George M. 
Cohan legs are any less sturdy or 
agile— 

Well, to make a long walk short, 
Georgie, accompanied by his valet, 
started out. 

They walked and walked and finally 
had to admit to themselves they were 
lost. 

Approaching a young man mowing 
a lawn, George said: 

“Say, buddy, can you tell us the di- 
rection of the Paramount studio?” 

“Well, that’s a long way from here,” 
the young man began, dubiously. 
“You’re apt to get lost. You’d bet- 
ter——” 

“Never mind that lost stuff,” cut in 
George a bit truculently. “We ain’t 
lost. You just tell us the direction and 
we'll get there.” 

The young man told them and they 
set out again. 

An hour later, George M. Cohan and 
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his valet approached a young man mow- 
ing a lawn. 

“Say, buddy——” Cohan began. 

The young man looked up, a bit sur- 
prised and then said coldly: 

“I thought you said you weren’t lost!” 


When Jackie Cooper returned 
to Hollywood from an eight-weeks 
vaudeville tour they practically 
turned out the town to meet him at 
the station. 

Jackie accepted all the attention 
with a preoccupied air. Finally, he 
began to fidget. When the photo- 
graphers suggested pictures, Jackie 
said: 

“Well, all right, but hurry up. 
My dog, ‘Dink, has been sick and 
I gotta get home to see him.” 


UCK IS LUCK: Phyllis Fraser 
lived in Oklahoma City, which is a 
considerable distance from Hollywood. 
Yet she had heard enough about the 
movies to want no connection with them 
other than that of being a fan. 

So it was that she came to talkie 
town to visit her cousin, Ginger Rogers, 
whose brilliant red head is frequently 
seen on the screen. 

Called for a test at R.K.O. studio, 
Ginger naturally took her guest along. 

Before Phyllis left the place, she had 
been signed to a contract. 

She is nineteen and beautiful—and, 
what a figure! 


HREE BIG THRILLS: Mervyn 

Leroy, Warner Brothers’ young di- 
rectorial ace, has had three big thrills 
in his life, with Gloria Swanson pro- 
viding them all. 

When Mervyn, then eighteen, de- 
serted the variety stage and came to 
Hollywood as an extra to win a foot- 
hold in the movies, he glimpsed Gloria 
Swanson, already a star and the wife 
of Wallace Beery, and fell madly in 
love with her. The beauteous one, how- 
ever, lived on in ignorance of Mervyn’s 
palpitating heart. 

The youngster’s blood-pumping organ 
attained a machine-gun speed when he 
was cast in his first ‘‘bit’”—the role 
of Gloria’s brother in “Prodigal Daugh- 
ters,’ one of her early vehicles for 
Cecil B. DeMille. 

Twelve years had elapsed when 
Gloria signed him as her director in 
“Tonight or Never,” one of her most 
successful talkies. 

“Will you come to London on your 
own terms, and direct me in ‘Perfect 
Understanding ?’” read a cablegram he 
received from her the other day. 

And because of Hollywood’s demands 
for ins services, Mervyn declined the 
offer! 


SHORT SUBJECTS: Spencer Tracy’s 
polo game has improved to the point 
where they let him act as timekeeper. 
. .. Explaining her rapid speech, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead says it’s her timidity 
does it. . . . And you should see that 
new brooch of Joan Blondell’s—one 
hundred and twenty-two small dia- 
monds, two rubies, an emerald and two 
sapphires. . . . Russ Saunders, assist- 
ant director, and “Bullet” Baker, now 
in the first-aid department, both former 
Southern California football stars, now 
working at Fox. ... Talking of hav- 
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ing Pearl White talkie-ize some of her 
old thrillers. . . . Tala Birell buys all 
of her clothes in pure white, then has 
them dyed with colors she personally 
mixes. . .. It’s John Barrymore, Sr., 
now, since John Blyth Barrymore, Jr., 
has arrived. ... Elissa Landi writing 
a new novel. ... Paul Muni, of “Scar- 
face,’”’ used to call himself Muni Weis- 
enfreund. ... The William Powells have 
taken the hillside home built by Lita 
Gray Chaplin. ... Patsy Ruth Miller’s 


trying her hand at writing. . . . Once 
a misdirected match set fire to Groucho 
Marx’s crepe-hair moustache; since 


then he’s always worn a painted one. 
. . . In 1920 Hollywood had 71 studios; 
now you could find ten or twelve... . 
You will see Mina Penn in Warners 
“Life Begins’”—now you’ll know her as 
the widow of Robert Williams. .. . 
Charlie Chaplin came home to Holly- 
wood with literally hundreds of walk- 
ing-sticks, and the most important one 
of all swung by his Japanese valet, 
Kono. . Greta Garbo’s traveling- 
name is Mrs. M. Larsen. . . . Anna 
Sten, the new United Artists importa- 
tion, is doing a Garbo: no social en- 
gagements, no photographers, no in- 
terviews. ... 


INAONEEY SHINES: Elephants, ba- 
boons, monkeys, ducks, and a reg- 
ular zoo filed down the United Artists’ 
thoroughfare between the stages, every 
morning during the filming of Douglas 
Fairbank’s modern Robinson Crusoe 
picture. 

One of the monkeys broke loose one 
morning and climbed up into Samuel 
Goldwyn’s private office window and 
asked to be starred opposite Ronald 
Colman—or else. Samuel Goldwyn 
picked the monkey up with irate hands 
and toted him straight to Douglas 
Fairbanks’ bungalow believing it to be 
one of Doug’s pranks. But it wasn’t, 
for he found a weeping little Italian 
begging Doug to do something about 
his Peppo! 

Peppo thumbed her nose at Sam 
Goldwyn and made a face at him from 
her owner’s shoulder. “You see the 
monkey really doesn’t know Hollywood 
—yet, Sam!” explained Doug. 


EMEMBER THE RIB: Neil Ham- 

ilton had to be careful in his love- 
making to Constance Bennett on 
her Warner Brother’s picture, “Two 
Against the World.” No rough cave- 
man stuff for Neil, but tender, heart- 
felt embraces with no body punch! 

You see, Neil broke several ribs in 
the picture before with Connie—(Oh, 
now please! Not in his love scenes! 
but playing polo.) 

“Remember the rib!” warns Archie 
Mayo, the director, when he goes into 
a love scene with Connie. 

“T’ve no wife in this picture,” snorts 
Neil. 


YCLES EVERYWHERE: 

wood is going cycling! 

There is going to be a series of 
eycles of pictures from all the studios 
this next year! There are twelve ex- 
ploration and adventure pictures sched- 
uled, all location pictures on odd spots 
around the world. 

There are five stories about Holly- 

(Please turn to page 76) 


Holly- 


.»- You nag 


— 


This 


make it in about 


5 min. 


wholesome, delicious dessert 


is a great help to mothers! 


lps problem of ‘‘what to serve 
for dessert” without the tiresome 
effort of following a complicated 
recipe has been answered by Kre- 
Mel— America’s New Dessert. 


Kre-Mel takes about five minutes 
to prepare and its economy is 
equalled only by its purity, quality 


and wholesomeness. 


There’s plenty of Dextrose, the 
vital food element, in Kre-Mel— 
which explains why it is so good 
for growing children. And milk is 
used in preparing Kre-Mel, which 
makes it doubly nutritious. 
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Many mothers add unprepared 
Kre-Mel to the milk they serve 
their children —which makes a 
delicious, refreshing beverage the 
youngsters like. 


Ask for a package or two of Kre- 
Mel today. 


4 SERVINGS PER PACKAGE 


4 FLAVORS 


CHOCOLATE 
COFFEE 


VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 


AT ALL GOOD FOOD STORES 
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wood being filmed now, including 
“Movie Crazy,” the Harold Lloyd pic- 
ture, “Once in a_ Lifetime,’ “The 
Double,” “Broken Hearts of Holly- 
wood,” and the first to be finished, Con- 
stance Bennett’s “What Price Holly- 
wood.” 

There are four political pictures be- 
ing released. 

Two depression yarns and 
prison stories are to be filmed. 

Seven radio-crooner stories, and sev- 
eral stories built around the careers of 
men. 


three 


“Don't tell me the Chinese 
haven't any sense of humor,” said 
Richard Dix when he was working 
on “The Roar of the Dragon.” 
“One of the Chinese working on 
the set tried to get over that old 


moss-back about how China won 
the war. 

““China have Japan looking 
silly, he chuckled. ‘One day 


paper say five thousand Chinese 
killed, ten Japanese wounded. Next 
day, six thousand Chinese killed, 
seven Japanese dead. Now, you 
know, Mister, Japan couldn’t stand 
that—pletty soon Japan have no 
man left to fight!’ 

“T believe to this day he thinks 
I'd never heard that one before.” 


F THE THIRD GENERATION: 

When Wallace Reid, Jr., gets un- 
der way in his picture work he will 
represent the third generation of Reids 
to enter the motion-picture profession. 
His father, Wally Reid, made his first 
appearance before the footlights with 
Hal Reid, Junior’s grandfather, in a 
vaudeville sketch. They both went into 
pictures later. 


ND NEVER TIRES: Imagine, if 

you can, a woman sixty years old 
giving an all-night party only to step 
into a plane at three in the morning 
to fly east. 

She entertained ten guests at din- 
ner, followed by a theater party and 
then home for music until time to climb 
aboard the plane. 

The woman is Louise Closser Hale, 
to whom years apparently have no 
meaning. 


And just to think, all this time 
Zasu Pitts has been living right 
next door to Greta Garbo without 
bragging about it even a little bit! 

She gets to see the great Garbo 
play tennis, go horse-back riding, 
take sun ba-ba-ba— 

Somebody, please hush my 

mouth! 

HERE TREES WEAR COL- 

LARS: Douglas Fairbanks tells 
us the Cocoanut trees in the South Seas 
wear clay collars! 

“Now Doug, be yourself!” says we. 

“Yes, and the reason they wear ’em,” 
continued the unabashed Doug, “is to 
make the land crabs commit suicide!” 

By this time we had ceased to be 
careful so we opined heartily—“Oh, 
YEA?” 

“YEA,” says Doug. “You see, a 
couple of big families of land crabs 
can ruin a whole cocoanut plantation. 
They are such huge, hard-shelled fel- 
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lows they are practically impossible to 
kill in sufficient numbers to count, so 
the natives found by putting clay col- 
lars around the trees just where the 
branches start, the crabs committed 
suicide! 

“They climb up the tree and out on 
the limb where they have spied their 
special cocoanut, clip it off with their 
claws and let it fall on the ground, 
then they back out and down the tree 
and when they feel the clay collar on 
the tree, they think they’ve hit the 
ground and let go the tree and fall 
and kill themselves!” 

(We visited the museum of natural 
history just to see if Doug was right— 
and he was! . . . Nuff said!) 


Saw George O’Brien at his Mali- 
bu house and he told us about a 
recent rum raid just off the Malibu 
coast. He says that when the 
Coast Guard brought their spot- 
lights into play, in an effort to 
find the rum runner, stars came 
rushing from every house and 
started taking bows. They 
were all half asleep and stumbled 
out thinking it was a premiere 
opening. 


HATTERTON’S TIME OUT: Ruth 
— Chatterton has a_three-thousand- 
piece jig-saw puzzle she keeps locked 
in her study. Not even the maid is al- 
lowed in the room when the thing 
is spread out. Ruth had been working 


on her newest one three weeks when 
she left for Europe, and the room was 
kept locked during her absence. 


Pauline Starke hates dresses. She prefers to 

wear masculine trousers and one of those 

smart cutaway jackets you see her in here. 

She was caught by our photographer at 
Malibu Beach. 


The most amusing contest in 
Hollywood at the moment is the 
one between Tallulah Bankhead 
and Marlene Dietrich over the 
affections of Dickey Moore. 

Tallulah gave him a boat that 
can do something like fifteen miles 
an hour in anybody’s bathtub— 
even a DeMille bathtub—and Mar- 
lene gave him an electric train. 


HAT’S DIFFERENT: John Barry- 

more’s collection of guns is without 
doubt the finest in Hollywood. They 
are all modern and they all work. 

“We don’t need any guards,” he said 
a few months ago, when so many mo- 
tion-picture people were hiring detec- 
tives to protect their children. “We 
have enough stuff up here to take care 
of ourselves.” 

But, the other night there was a 
burglar scare on Tower Road, where re- 


side the Barrymores, John Gilbert, 
King Vidor and others and— 
The Barrymore house remained 


lighted until dawn and a regular army 
of guards showed up from nowhere. 


HIS AND THAT: AI Jolson’s liv- 

ing at Hollywood’s Town House 
and driving a $26,000 automobile—and 
they say there’s a depression. ... Wil- 
liam Dieterle, who directed Doug., Jr., 
in “Son of Russia,” always wears white 
gloves while megaphoning, and we 
want to know why... . George O’Brien 
still adding polo ponies to his already 
well-filled stables... . Lilyan Tashman 
at Malibu strolling under a hat as big 
as a bridge table. So far she’s dis- 
played fourteen different styles of 
beach pajamas. . .. Seems to us the 
newspapers took an unfair slap at 
Adolphe Menjou when they printed a 
story that his son was held for the 
death of a girl in an auto accident. 
The boy was Adolphe’s first wife’s son. 
. .. Kay Francis on the prospect list 
of all the hair specialists in Holly- 
wood—because her hobby is good-look- 
ing hair and everybody knows it.... 
Warren William’s not superstitious... 
simply wouldn’t buy a car from a sales- 
man who lighted three on a match.... 
George Arliss has never driven or 
owned an automobile. .. . Ethel Barry- 
more, arriving at the M-G-M studio, 
asked to have Garbo’s dressing-room— 
and the studio gracefully declined. ... 
El Brendel always uses his Swedish 
accent in public speeches, saying that 
when he makes grammatical errors 
they think it’s part of the act.... Gary 
Cooper’s leased Garbo’s former house 
on Chevy Chase Drive. . . . Tallulah 
Bankhead likes to crack mirrors... 
says it’s lucky. . . . Aline MacMahon, 
leading woman in the stage version of 
“Once in a Lifetime,’ signed to do 
Universal’s film version. You saw her 
in “The Mouthpiece” and “Five Star 
Final.” . . . Tom Mix, his first cow- 
opera a moneymaker, has signed to do 
six more for Universal. . . . Lila Lee, 
fully recovered, back in films, and 
weighing one hundred and eighteen— 
more than she ever weighed before. 
. .. Wallace Beery airplaning to Utah 
to fish—where fish are fish... . M-G-M 
to star both Gable and Haines this next 
season, the first time for Clark... . 
And did you know that Cary Grant 
once worked for five dollars a day as 
a stilt-walker at Coney Island? 
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HELLo TO MARY: Ran into Mary 
Brian on 54th Street in New York 
the other afternoon and really Mary 
has the prettiest eyes we’ve seen in a qd ey Th Uy 
long while. They’re such an enchanting 


shade of blue and Mary knows her hats, 
too, when it comes to showing off the 


color of her eyes. She was wees: 2 

one of those little French models, in We f oe vi 

blue, with a perky tilt to one side. Ctttil Z44Zi a) 
Mary’s mother, Mrs. Louise Brian, 

was with her and they made an ador- Y, LSS 

able picture of the sort of understand- Cc 


ing companionship every girl would like 
to enjoy with her Mom. 


ES, NICE: It’s grand to have an 

uncle who owns a popular Broadway 
restaurant, don’t you think? Because 
if you’re a movie star you don’t have 
to go many places to be seen and ad- 
mired. Like Nancy Carroll, who just 
drops into her uncle’s restaurant now 
and then and accidentally meets every- 
body in town. Billy La Hiff, which 
doesn’t sound very Irish but really is, 
is known for his corned beef and cab- 
paze fare, so sot can imagine why 
2 Be pore 8 eres pen sou can “Certainly, underarm odor 1s cause for black-balling. We 
Nancy’s uncle is a genial good fellow girls all play safe by using Mum. It’s the quickest, easiest 
and when Nancy comes in to order way and lasts all day. We put on Mun, slip into a dress 
her favorite dish it’s always on the aagl OF 6@ dees 
house, besides meeting her friends. ; 
Nice, what? 


ANSOM INSURANCE: With all the 

kidnaping rumors prevalent in 
Hollywood, insurance agents have been 
offering policies that will cover victims 
for ransom in case their children are 
stolen. Agents and studios, however, 
have instructed their stars and actors 
not to take advantage of these offers 
as these policies might be a tip-off to 
criminals. Gossip has it that there is 
a gang that has been lining up some 
of Hollywood’s better knowns as pros- 
pective victims with the result that 


the society woman 


“The tell-tale trace of perspiration odor on her person has 
cheated many an otherwise charming woman out of social 
success. What a pity—when daintiness is so easy to attain, 
with Mum!” 


the college girl 


the home woman 


“You never can tell who will drop in and surprise you ona 
busy morning, so I just use Mum when I dress. I like it be- 
cause it is soothing to my sensitive skin.” 


the business woman 


steel doors and barred windows are in “Underarm odor has lost many an efficient woman a good 
order for many. job. I take no chances. I use Mum every morning. It’s 
quick, harmless to clothing and I can use it right after 


OAN IS WISE: Joan Blondell is one 
_ actress who has never lived in a man- 
sion, a large house or a fancy apart- 
ment. She lives in a very modest flat and 
likes it. She drives a Ford, and likes 
that too. She doesn’t put on half the 
flash that Hollywood High School girls 
do and she’s one gal who will probably 
have something in the bank when all 
the shouting dies down. 


[DD NNER-PAIL PLUTOCRAT: Ten 

years ago when Chester Conklin ap- 
peared daily carrying his tin lunch pail, 
many of the so-called big shots did a 
little laughing up the sleeve. Today 


shaving.” 


the sportswoman 


“Goodness knows, I’d be safe from perspiration odor if 
bathing could do it. I like Mum because it destroys odor 
without in any way interfering with perspiration. I keep 
Mum in my locker.” | 


the one time big shots are looking with 
envious eyes at the fifteen room home 
which perches high on the side of Look- 
cut ountan It is the home of the 
unch pail carrier. iguratively speak- 
ing Chester still carries his lunch pail. TAKES HIRE ODOR OULU 
He and his wife, unaccustomed to so Qe PERSEIBATION 


much room utilize but three or four 
rooms of the French mansion. Domes- AND THEY ALL SAY, “What we would ever 


tic help comes in but once a week to : t f it 
help clean and Chester does his own HO Winowls Anita es) @ Gleceteremi Kop eer sab 


gardening. The early part of the Conk- napkins, we don’t know. It’s perfect for this.” 

lin’s life was none too easy. Frugal | Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St.. New York. 

living was a necessity. They have 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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never completely overcome the early in- 
fluence. Let’s rub it in a little to the 
early scoffers that the lunch pail was 
the foundation of a very comfortable 
fortune. While the Conklins live high 
on the mountain side, far above the 
reach of installment collectors and 
financial worries, some of the others are 
finding out what the back streets of 
Hollywood really look like. Another 
thing—next time you read of some 
movie personality going to the grave 
penniless, don’t think of the Chester 
Conklins; they’ll still be up there look- 


ing down. 
RY NEWS: Greta Garbo, Joan 
Crawford, Clark Gable, Norma 


Shearer, Bob Montgomery, Ramon No- 
varro and the thousand or so employees 
on the M.G.M lot certainly drink a 
mighty lot of water if the studio’s 


yearly water bill of $25,000 is any 
criterion. Somebody please page Mr. 
Volstead ... 


\ XPENSIVE TRUNK: Be it hereby 
known to all and sundry that 
Roland Young is as airy off the screen 
as he is on. Recently, when he de- 
parted the Coast for England and was 
securely ensconced in his compartment 
on the 3,000 mile trek to New York and 
the ship, he discovered he had forgotten 
to check his trunk through. Frantic, 
he wired his agent: WHERE IS 
TRUNK? Just as frantic, the agent 
dropped all business to Sherlock Holmes 
that trunk. To his horror, he found 
the trunk had never been removed from 
Roland’s Beverly Hills house. So it 
would arrive in New York in time to 
sail on the boat with the Young man, 
the agent sent it via airplane at a cost 
of $190. Roland, delighted to receive 
it, wired joyous relief: TRUNK AR- 
RIVED. ALL IS FORGIVEN! 


O, HUM: Use the salt-shaker on 

this one. About Lew Ayres. Who 
does his star gazing away from the 
studio. Who knows his astronomical 
Venus; who, like every amateur as- 
tronomer, has an impassioned ambi- 
tion to discover a new star or some- 
thing dizzying around in the firma- 
ment. ’Tother eve., the Ayres’ house- 
hold was precipitated into a wild up- 
roar. Lew, studiously alone on the roof 
with his telescope, focussed on what 
he believed to be a new star. Lew 
yelled for his wife, Lola Lane. Lola 
came a-running. Lola stopped, listened, 
looked. She frowned, for Lola, a nat- 
ural brunette before she turned 
blonde, has a habit of returning to 
brunette doubts. Tensely, beneath 
Lew’s anxious regard, she walked 
around to the end of the telescope. 
That walk k.o.-ed Lew’s discovery and 
gave anti-climax honors to Lola. For 
wriggling lazily on the glass of Lew’s 
expensive telescope was a glow worm. 
Voila, the chagrined Lew flipped his 
“star” into the garden. Moral: Never 
trust a worm. 


IRST PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 

Sid Grauman, Movie Theatre mag- 
nate, says the first time a motion pic- 
ture actor ever made a personal appear- 
ance in a film theatre was twenty-two 
years ago in San Francisco. 

Sid, Mabel Normand, Bronco Billy 
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Anderson, Charlie Chaplin and Roscoe 
Arbuckle were walking down Market 
Street one evening when they came 
upon one of those little movie houses 
so common in those days. 

Unrecognized, Charlie and Roscoe 
strolled into the tiny lobby. Suddenly, 
Roscoe kicked Charlie and Charlie 
struck at Roscoe with his cane. Then 
they both fell down, bounced up, fell 
down again and were turning’ somer- 
saults and handsprings when the en- 
raged manager rushed out and called 
the police. 

Their identities undiscovered, the 
quintet hurried away but later the man- 
ager accused Sid of having instigated 
the brawl in order to break up his busi- 
ness for Sid also was running’ a little 
theatre on Market Street in those days. 


COLOR HARMONY 


Lips to match your frocks— 


and your complexion tones. 


Do you know exactly what color 
eye shadow, rouge and powder 
will bring out your best points? 
What rouge changes to make 
if you are wearing a red dress, 
for instance? This little Color 
Harmony chart will give you all 
the details of make-up you 
could wish for. Write to Ann 
Boyd, care of the New Movie 
55 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y., enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed _en- 
velope. 


Magazine, 


HE GLAMOROUS THIRTEEN: Re- 

member Bessie Barriscale, Lillian 
Walker, Wanda Hawley, Dorothy Dal- 
ton, Louise Glaum, Olga Petrova, Olive 
Thomas, Valeska Surratt and Virginia 
Pearson ? 

Those are some of the names submit- 
ted by motion picture critics all over 
the United States in RKO-Radio’s poll 
to determine the thirteen most glamor- 
ous stars in the history of motion pic- 
tures. 

One hundred critics submitted 119 
names. 


OOK HER AT HER WORD: “You 

really should be in the movies,” Ann 
Harding told John Schroyer, 22-year- 
old Westport, Conn., boy, a few months 
ago. 

Imagine her embarrassment when 
John appeared one morning at the 
Harding home with a young lady. 

“Well, here we are,” said John. 

It developed that John and Helen 
Clarke Robertson had eloped, got 
married in Baltimore and come to 
Hollywood to try John’s luck. 


Luck was good or bad, which ever 
way you want to look at it. Ann called 
their folks on long distance telephone 
and a few days later the youngsters 
were on their way back to the West- 
port home. 


ARBO AND HER FRIEND: In 

this Garbo-mad era, when the 
world’s entire male populace is extend- 
ing open trunks to the glamorous 
Greta as parking places for her spare 
footwear, it might not be amiss to toss 
a gardenia boutonniere to Nils Asther. 
He’s probably the only man who ever 
did—or ever shall, for that matter— 
order the Swedish flame to “quit pes- 
tering me!” 

It was three years ago that Nils 
proved the resistive powers of his 
heart. The Garbo-Gilbert romance had 
only just frozen. Max Stiller, her dis- 
coverer and former fiance, had died. 
Nils, her fellow-countryman and broth- 
er-graduate of a Stockholm dramatic 
school, had not yet succumbed to the 
charms of Vivian Duncan. 

It was a lonely, saddened and dis- 
couraged Garbo who sought out Nils 
in his bachelor paradise in the Holly- 
wood foothills, and poured into his ears 
her Swedish words of woe. Nils put 
his arms about the girl who had been 
his leading lady in Germany, dried the 
tears that trickled down her cheeks and 
whispered words of sympathy. 

“Now go back home and forget about 
it,” he urged her. 

A day or two passed, and la Garbo 
returned. 

“T’m so unhappy,” she sobbed. 

Once again Nils was gracious, but— 

Before the end of the week, Greta 
paid him another call. Her spirits still 
were in the depths, and her confidante’s 
patience had reached the breaking 
point. 

“Greta,” he finally exploded, “I’ve 
said and done everything I can to help 
you forget your troubles. You’ve got 
to quit pestering me!” 

Sure, they’re still friends, and Greta, 
in her professional triumph, has for- 
given and forgotten. 


LLEEN A PROFITEER: Colleen 

Moore is one of those fortunate few 
to profit by the recent Wall Street col- 
lapse. 

Al Scott, her new husband, directs 
the destinies of a brokerage firm in 
New York. When the dust of the most 
recent stock crash had cleared away, 
he found one of his clients had left 
him holding the sack to the extent of 
almost $100,000. 

Al sued, and won a judgment, but 
when he sought to collect, he discov- 
ered that the defendant’s only remain- 
ing asset was a sailing yacht built and 
equipped for ocean cruising. 

The writer was.among those present 
at Colleen’s Bel-Air mansion the day 
Al’s agents wired him the vessel was 
his. 

“Tt?s all yours, sweetheart,” he said, 
handing the telegram to Colleen. “I’m 
going to have it sailed out here for 

ou.” 

A “And we can go to the South Seas 
in it?” queried the star. 

“Certainly.” : ; 

“You darling,” she cried, treating 
him to another kiss.: 
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ATS OFF TO BEBE: For down- 
right grit in the face of peril, doff 
your hat to Bebe Daniels. 

When Gertrude Ederle won univer- 
sal acclaim as the first woman to swim 
the English channel, she came to Hol- 
lywood, and while here was Bebe’s 
guest at the latter’s Santa Monica 
beach home. Bebe, t6o0, is a mermaid 
of no mean ability, and it was only 
natural that they should enjoy a dip 
in the Pacific. 

The pair raced out for a considerable 
distance, and were returning toward 
shore, when Bebe was caught in a pow- 
erful rip-tide beyond the second line of 
breakers. So strong was the current 
that she was being swept further out 
despite her strenuous efforts to make 
shallow water. 

Gertrude was within hearing dis- 
tance, and Bebe could easily have 
ealled for help, but— 

The film star remembered the crowd 
of newspaper folks lolling on her front 
orch. 

Should the world’s greatest feminine 
swimmer rescue her, it would crash the 
front pages. She was afraid the public 
might chalk the incident up as a 
“cheap publicity stunt.” 

Mustering her last ounce of strength, 
she determined to swim or sink. She 
won after a terrific struggle. 

Gertrude, noting the exhausted con- 
dition of the actress when they reached 
the sand, asked why she hadn’t re- 
quested aid. 

“Y’d rather have drowned, under the 
circumstances,” she replied. 

They tried it again the following day, 
this time without an audience. The girl 
who had mastered the channel was 
caught in the same rip. 

Bebe had to assist her into shallow 
water! 


HE Bennett and Markey family 
seem to be settling down to absolute 
wedded bliss! 

They are very much in love, and Joan 
knew her mind this time! She and her 
first husband met in Europe, ran away 
and married—and didn’t live happily 
ever after! ... Just a couple of kids 
eager to have everything all at once— 
without understanding what anything 
was all about! 

Now Joan’s baby is four years old, 
and Joan is just twenty-two, though 
she still looks sixteen. Joan’s baby 
seems to heartily approve of Mother’s 
choice and is highly delighted with her 
new daddy. She calls him “Daddy 
Gene”—and when she calls him, he 
jumps, and don’t you think he doesn’t! 


JEN and Gene bought Warner Bax- 
ter’s former Malibu Beach house at 
a big bargain, much to Warner’s amuse- 
ment! 

Joan and Gene asked him, “Where 
can we find a house at Malibu?” 

“Tl sell you one, if you like it,” 
quickly answered Warner. He quoted 
them a price several thousand lower 
than he had ever thought of offering it 
—he claims he doesn’t yet know why— 
and they liked it and took it within a 
few hours! 

“That’s the time even a woman 
wouldn’t have had time to change her 
mind,” chuckles Warner; “I can’t 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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think to this day just why I priced it 
$4,000 lower than I paid for it! But 
they’re grand folks and good neigh- 
bors, and they never knew the differ- 
ence—so why not?” 


OAN is the most popular girl on the 

Fox lot. Every one sings her 
praises, from the office boy to the high- 
est executive. 

She is such an excellent trouper that 


she rushed from one picture into an-. 


other after she came out of the hos- 
pital, and made four pictures in three 
months, before she had a _ breathing 
spell and a chance to really get ac- 
quainted at home with her brand-new, 
much-enthralled husband. 


ANT to know what a movie star 
likes to do with her long eve- 
nings? 

Joan Crawford’s favorite evening's 
are the ones in which she can slip into 
some lounging pajamas and after din- 
ner curl up in a big chair before the 
fire with a bowl of apples on one side 
and cracked nuts on the other. 

In her lap she will have either a rag 
rug in the making or some piece of 
sewing, and Bing Crosby will be sing- 
ing to her from the victrola in the 
corner—or Doug will read to her or 
seulp on his latest likeness—or they 
will quietly discuss his next story or 
hers, until far, far into the evening. 


OAN has invented a clever idea to 
cover the painfully undecorative ef- 
fect of blankets! 

You know, when you throw the 
spread back from the bed just before 
you crawl in at night? You know how 
sort of shockingly immodest the bare 
blankets thus disclosed appear? 

Well, Joan has been making soft 
silk gauze covers to throw over the 
blankets between the decorative spread 
and the blankets so that, when you toss 
back the spread, lo, a beautiful embroi- 
dered or cross-stitched gauze covering, 
quite as pretty as the spread is disclosed 
and the bed looks quite alluring! 

Joan has made them for all the beds 
in her home and has made several for 
friends whe admired them, and now 
they have become quite the fashion in 
Hollywood film folks’ homes! 


OAN would never dream of eating a 

cracker, a piece of bread or starch 
in any form, but she is varying her 
strict diet with shredded wheat for 
luncheon these days! Quite a depar- 
ture from fruit salads and unsweetened 
tea for Joan. She is not quite such a 
splinter as she used to be. 

She has to keep that perfect figure 
for the screen, however, and any one 
who thinks the gorgeous svelt figures 
of the screen just come that way is a 
psychopathic case, according to Joan. 
They come by dint of sheer self-control 
and self-inflicted hunger strikes! And 
that’s that! 


eS believes the secret of appeal 
and charm in a feminine wardrobe 
is color harmony. 

She always wears a complete en- 
semble of color scheme whether for the 
evening or for sport. If she wears a 
blue and white gown, she will carry the 
same shades in purse, hat, gloves, 
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shoes, stockings and accessories—and 
Joan always looks smart. 


OAN hero-worships with a depth 

and intensity which few people could 
duplicate. She has a drawer at home 
full and brimming over with articles 
by O. O. McIntyre. She has cut out 
and saved every article written by him 
for a long time. 

“T am usually in such a rush in the 
mornings I cannot enjoy him as I 
should,” explains Joan. “So I just cut 
out his column or any article of his I 
see and put it in this drawer. If I 


haven’t time to cut it out before I rush 
off to the studio, my maid is instructed 
to cut it out for me. 


7 


Harry Bannister is vacationing at Malibu. 

Since his divorce from Ann Harding he has 

been making no attempt to work, getting 

himself in shape for a fighting attack upon 
either the stage or the films. 


“Often evenings I am too tired men- 
tally even to rest comfortably, then it 
is I dip into the drawer and pull out a 
whole handfulofO.O. McIntyre clippings 
and sit in a comfortable chair before 
the fire and read them slowly. I love 
his writing because it is so human and 
real, and, to me, very, very restful and 
comforting—I don’t just know why!” 


OAN CRAWFORD has another hero 

—Bing Crosby! She has a standing 
order with a music store to send out 
every new Bing Crosby record it re- 
ceives. 

Bing certainly must have that some- 
thing in his voice that “gets” to the 
ladies! Joan will not have any other 
records or music played on the set. 
She emotes only to Crosby stimulation. 

She owns one of those victrolas 
which play for one hour and twenty 
minutes at a stretch. Each evening 
when she is dressing, or resting, or sit- 
ting sewing she fills this machine with 
Bing Crosby records and lets it go— 
and when it stops, she fills it with more 
Bing Crosby records—if she has time 
to listen to more! That’s what you 
call devotion with a capital D! 


Yee and Douglas, Jr., have a budget 
system whereby there is no chance 
to cheat themselves. They have an 
official keeper of the purse, who gives 
each one twenty-five dollars a week 
for spending money—and not a cent 
more! 

Louis Blembel is this financial tyrant 
of the Fairbanks family. Louis is a 
very superior sort of man and Doug- 
las’s and Joan’s joint secretary and 
business manager. 

Joan and Doug strictly instructed 
Louis he must never let them overdraw 
on their spending money—and Louis 
doesn’t—that is, all except Joan, some- 
times! But if the fair Joan were to 
coax and wheedle you for an extra 
package of cigarettes, saying (oh, quite 
contritely) that she has spent her 
whole allowance, what would you do? 

Well, that’s just what Louis does, 
too! 


| ee and Douglas say the most 
treasured prize in their home is a 
death mask of Napoleon. 

There are only two in the world, and 
they possess one. Doug has made 
quite a study of Napoleon’s life and 
thoughts; so intimately has he studied 
the man that he says the death mask 
has assumed the proportions of the 
death mask of a dearly beloved friend, 
and when he looks at it he has the 
weird feeling that he knew the man in 
life! 


Go is a dynamo of nervous en- 
ergy or a picture of complete relax- 
ation. After finishing a picture she 
spends whole days in bed, having her 
meals served there and reading con- 
stantly, or whole days lying in the sun 
in her enclosed garden, wearing only a 
bathing suit. She can lie for hours ap- 
parently without moving a muscle, 
completely relaxed. 


Se loves orange juice and drinks it 
at regular intervals during the 
warm summer days. In colder weather 
she substitutes black tea with lemon or 
coffee, either black or with a little 
cream. 


1p dressing table in Garbo’s stu- 
dio dressing-rooms is the largest 
one on the lot. Especially made for 
Garbo, its surface is heavy plate glass 
and its huge mirror is outlined in pow- 
erful electric light bulbs. 

The Garbo dressing suite consists of 
three rooms, two living-rooms and a 
dressing-room, with a _ connecting 
shower. In one room the hangings 
and furniture are of deep wine-red 
velour, in the other of royal blue velvet. 
The dressing-room itself has draperies 
of cretonne and enameled furniture of 
pale, cool apple green. 


ARBO is one of the world’s for- 

tunate women. She doesn’t have to 
diet. But she eats moderately and 
never between regular meals. Every 
noon, when she is working at the stu- 
dio, her luncheon tray is sent from the 
studio commissary to her dressing- 
room. It invariably contains a sand- 
wich on rye bread, two slices of im- 
ported Swiss cheese, a small dish of 
some kind of cooked fruit and a pot of 
black tea. 
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and mailed it to Carl. It will have the 
effect of getting it off my mind. 

I had a visit from the Los Angeles 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
who has been ordered to wire a thou- 
sand-word interview with me on what 
I think of Hollywood now that I have 
settled down here. Before he arrived 
I dictated the thousand words to Bob 
and it was exactly all he wanted. 

To-morrow, R.K.O. have got to take 
up my first option. I haven’t heard 
from them yet, but I have no doubt 
that it will come through. Did I tell 
you I had got on to Evelyn Brent and 
asked her to dinner? She’s having a 
party at the same place so I shall see 
her and it will cost me nothing! That’s 
the kind of economist I am! 

I expect you’re having a pretty anx- 
jous time about the play, and it will be 
rotten for you on the first night, being 
deprived of my encouraging presence! 

I am hoping still to get a good horror 
picture without corpses, and I am cer- 
tain that “Kong” is going to be a 
wow. 


Wednesday, 20th January, 1932. 


(| Peas was another party at Wal- 
ter Huston’s last night. By the 
way, these are the only dinner parties 
I have been to yet where everybody 
dresses. Walter Huston’s sister was 
there, Mrs. Carrington, a very remark- 
able woman. She has a house in Santa 
Barbara but she lives in the East. 
Between her and Walter is a very sin- 
cere affection, but he is a man of whom 
everybody is terribly fond of. 

Bobbie Jones was present—not the 
golfer but the man who designed the 
scenery and directed so many of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s plays, a very amusing 
fellow. He did “Desire Under the 
Elms” in which Walter Huston played. 
Also Dr. Ellis Jones, who is one of 
the three big bone specialists in Amer- 
ica. He expected to be called by ’phone 
and didn’t even take a cocktail. 

We talked about ghosts through the 
meal and premonitions. It was a very 
interesting evening, though the party 
broke up a little sooner than last week, 
and I was home by half past twelve. 

In the course of the evening Walter 
called up Clark Gable, who lives in 
the same building, with the idea of 
getting him down to their flat, but he 
was out. They say he’s a terribly nice 
fellow and that success hasn’t spoiled 
him. In one year he has become the 
biggest of all the screen attractions, 
and probably draws more money into 
the boxoffice than Greta Garbo. Nan 
said that beyond being a little dazed by 
his success he is unchanged. I shall 
probably meet him in the course of the 
next week or so. 


Thursday, 21st January, 1932. 


I HAD the shock of my life last night. 

Joan Carr called me up and asked 
me if I’d like to dine with young Jesse 
Lasky and a woman whose name I 
forget, and I suggested the Brown 
Derby. Jesse Lasky turned out to be 
an awfully nice boy, terribly thought- 
ful and intelligent. I think I told you 
that his father, the Famous Players 

(Please turn to page 82) 
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after-effeets 


with this safe, 


gentle Laxative! 


The laxative you’re using may “work” 
all right. 

But does it work safely or harmfully—in 
the long run? Does it have any harmful 
after-effects? Do you really know? 

Violent Jaxatives cause elimination of 
the food waste in utter disregard of the 
normal action of the bowel muscles. Often 
they are habit-forming. Repeated dosing 
with violent cathartics does more harm 
than good. 


Acts as Nature does 


The right kind of laxative works like 
Nature. It gently stimulates your bowel 
muscles to return to work. It gives these 
muscles just a friendly “nudge” when 
normal action is delayed. 

That’s the way Ex-Lax works! 

Ex-Lax does not rob your bowel muscles 
of their natural impulse to function prop- 
erly. Ex-Lax helps these muscles to func- 
tion easily and normally—as Nature 
intended. Ex-Lax gives Nature gentle, 
friendly, but effective aid. That’s why 
doctors everywhere approve the Ex-Lax 
way. 


No secret about Ex-Lax 


Phenolphthalein is the only medicinal in- 
gredient in Ex-Lax. The Ex-Lax formula 
combines this famous laxative agent with 
a delicious chocolated base—in just the 
right proportion, the right quality, the 
right dose, to produce best results. 

Ex-Lax does not gripe. It is not habit- 
forming. It does not disturb digestion. 

If you’ve been using the wrong kind of 
laxative, get Ex-Lax. At all drug stores— 
10c, 25c and soc. Or mail the coupon for a 
free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me a free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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Lasky, lost heavily in the big slump, 
and from enormous riches they have 
gone almost to comparative poverty. 
The boy is working at the Paramount. 

We got to a table and didn’t like it, 
so we settled down at another. As we 
were talking I heard my name called, 
and, looking round, whom should I see 
but Heather Thatcher, screaming with 
laughter at my surprise! She was look- 
ing wonderful and was dressed for some 
show. She was in New York just on 
the point of leaving for home when 
M.G.M. wired her telling her to come 
back and make a picture with Bob 
Montgomery. Naturally, she is very 
elated. 

She was a little reproachful as to 
why I hadn’t written to her, but as 
she hadn’t given me her address or her 
telephone number, except the number 
I got when I was in New York, which 
I forgot, I hadn’t even been able to 
send her a Christmas greeting. 

She said in a loud voice across the 
crowded room that she was going to 
tell my wife I was out with another 
woman, and was her own old self. I 
gave her my address and she is com- 
ing up to dinner or tea or something. 
It was grand to see her. She kissed 
me affectionately before the crowded 
restaurant and departed in a whirl, 
leaving behind her bag and her spec- 
tacle case, and returning in an even 
greater whirl to retrieve them. 


HE “lot? is lousy with New York 

executives and directors of banks 
and financial advisers. They drive 
slowly round the stages, or, as you 
would call them, studios, in large 
limousines. I haven’t met any of them 
and it is unlikely that I shall. They 
will all be skipping back East next 
Monday and we shall probably settle 
down to do a bit of work. 

I sent Nan some flowers yesterday, 
and we are all meeting at her flat on 
Saturday night before the party to 
have a cocktail. 

Most of to-day has been taken up 
by chasing round to discover whether 
they are going to renew my contract. 
As you know, it is for eight weeks 
with an option for a further eight 
weeks at a higher rate. The trouble is 
apparently that they are having wild 
fits of economy, and there is just a pos- 
sibility that they may not on that ac- 
count take up the option. In this case 
I should come home in the last week 
of February or the beginning of March, 
either on the Europa on the 27th Feb- 
ruary, or the Berengaria on the 4th 
March. I sincerely hope I don’t have 
to come, but I shall have wired you 
long before you receive this, telling 
you what are my plans. 

The trouble is that with all the New 
York executives, with the financiers and 
bankers who have put up the new 
money, being in Hollywood, and with 
conferences day and night on_ staffs 
and reconstruction, it is impossible to 
get anything coherent out of these 
people. It makes things rather un- 
settling. 

At the back of my mind I am pretty 
sure they will take up the option, be- 
cause I think that if economy was their 


trouble, they would have approached 
me and asked me to go on at the old 
rate or even at a smaller rate, and as 
most of the executives here are my per- 
sonal friends, I am sure this would 
have been done. 

Cooper, who is on the “general staff,” 
told me that the matter had never been 
discussed, and in his opinion they have 
not the slightest idea that my option 
is due. My first period of eight weeks 
terminates to-morrow week. They 
have the right to keep me on for an- 
other two weeks to clear up anything 
I am doing or which is unfinished. 
There will be so many unfinished 
things by then that I am pretty cer- 
tain to go the extra two weeks. 

I lunched with Lee Marcus, and 
Kathleen Brown, his assistant, and 
Kenneth MacGowan was a fourth. He 
has come out to be story editor. He 
is a friend of Nigel’s and was the man 
behind “Lean Harvest.” His duties 
are rather nebulous at the moment. I 
expect to hear something tomorrow 
about myself. 


Saturday, 23rd January, 1932. 


STILL have no satisfaction about 

the renewal of my contract. 

They have had four stories, one of 
them quite good, two of them very good, 
but there is no department which re- 
ceives stories or reports on them or 
lets me know what is happening. With 
the exception of ‘“‘Kong” I have no in- 
formation whatever as to the reactions 
of the people who have read them. 
“Kong” itself, although it has been 
written over a fortnight, has not been 
read by the chief executive! It is 
rather like living in a madhouse. 

Now they want me to write a mys- 
tery story and turn it in by next week, 
and on that story they will decide 
whether they will continue my con- 
tract, which means that if it’s a very 
good story they can say: “No, we 
won’t give you a contract but we’ll take 
the story because it has been written 
in our time.” 

So I received your cable saying you 
had booked a provisional passage on 
the 24th with mixed feelings. 

I should hate to wire you not to come. 

Saturday. Later. 

WENT down and had a talk with 

Selznick. I am very anxious to pro- 
duce a picture and he promised me I 
should. 

It will be called “The Man Without 
a Face.” 

He was very tired; he says he has 
had seven weeks of hell in this recon- 
struction period, and he apologized for 
not having given me more time. Al- 
together it was a very satisfactory 
talk, for it was rather disturbing not 
to know what one was doing and to 
have all one’s plans upset. 

The truth is that in this seven weeks 
I have not had a chance of proving my- 
self, and that is what I was most anx- 
ious to have. 

I met Richard Dix on the lot and we 
had a long talk about directors. 

(Please turn to page 83) 
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Cooper is enthusiastic about my 
directing a picture, and he’s got a great 
scheme, which he uses, of having every 
key shot drawn by an artist. 

I also met Joel McCrea and lunched 
with a big naval aeroplane designer, 
a friend of Cooper’s, and his very 
charming young wife. 


Sunday, 24th January, 1932. 


I GAVE a dinner last night at the 
Embassy to Walter Huston and Nan. 
Lee Marcus and his wife came along, 
and Cooper looked in later. I was very 
tired, but it was quite successful. 
Theda Bara and Fatty Arbuckle were 
there, and I met Evelyn Brent. She is 
very charming. 

Your pictures have created quite a 
sensation with my domestic staff. 
Marie, the cook, ventured the opinion 
that I should never find anything in 
Hollywood as good-looking as you. 
thought that would go well with you. 
And of course they are in ecstasies 
about Penny. (Mr. Wallace’s young 
daughter.) I took them down to Wal- 
ter Huston’s last night and showed 
them round, and they were generally 
admired. Even my barber, who came 
up to cut my hair, expressed the view 
that you were fine and dandy, so you’ve 
passed. 

To-day is simply glorious, and here 
am I working, though I don’t exactly 
know what I should be doing if I 
weren’t working. Sleeping perhaps. 

I have just called up Evelyn Brent 
on the ’phone and at two o’clock in 
the afternoon she certainly is sleeping. 
I am dining with her on Tuesday night, 
and I am dining with Walter Huston 
to-morrow night, just a private little 
dinner to talk over business possibili- 
ties, and I am dining with Bayard 
Veiller on Wednesday night, and din- 
ing with Guy and going to the premiere 
of Greta Garbo’s new play on Thurs- 
day, and dining with Dr. Ellis Jones 
on Friday. On Saturday night I shall 
probably be dining out. 

Curiously enough, it is a week in 
which I had planned to do a lot of 
work. If I can get the work done in 
the day it won’t matter, but on Tues- 
day I’ve got a lecture and lunch with 
the Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 

None of the Hollywood stars or even 
the feature players have their names 
in the telephone book. I suppose they 
get called up by their fans, and one 
has to go to all sorts of trouble to 
find out their addresses, because the 
telephone people will not tell you. The 
telephone system here is perfect. It 
is worked by the dial method, and you 
very rarely get a wrong number. If 
you want to call New York, three thou- 
sand miles away, you don’t even have 
to hang up. This is rather amazing. 
On ordinary days you can get through 


do smart Sportswomen prefer 
TINTED nails or NATURAL? 


Sports clothes from Best & Co. 


oes all, the smart Sportswoman is 
a Woman... just as feminine these 
days as anybody else. And thoroughly 
aware of the importance of powder, rouge, 
lipstick and Variety in Nail Tints. 


She varies her nail polish with her 
sports clothes the same as she does with 
her evening clothes. So she'll be just as 
smart by day as by night! 

And what an opportunity for alluring 
combinations... 

Coral nails with your white tennis 
dresses and little beige golf sweaters will 
give you a great big advantage. And 
aren’t Rose nails with those dark blue 
swim suits making the beaches danger- 
ous! Do the toe tips, too, won’t you? 

It’s not a bad indoor game to work 
out your color schemes yourself. But if 
you're just too busy winning champion- 
ships, it’s all worked out for you, any- 
way, in the panel above. 

And don’t forget that Cutex, which is 
making records for smart color on two 
continents, has quality, too. It flows on 
with marvelous smoothness and lasting 
lustre, will not crack or peel no matter 
how active you get—nor fade in the sun. 
And for extra value it has a new bakelite 
top with the brush attached so that the 
tip will not touch your table top. Get 
your shades from your dealer today. 


All Colors for sports, too! 
Use the shade that’s best for 
each costume... says world 
authority on the manicure 


Natural slightly empnasizes the natu- 
ral pink of your nails. Goes with all cos- 
tumes but is best with bright colors— 
red, blue, green, purple, orange. 


Rose is a lovely feminine shade, good 
with any dress, pale or vivid. It is charm- 
ing with pastel pink, blue, lavender .. . 
smart with black and brown. 


Coral nailsare bewilderingly lovely with 
white, pale pink, beige, gray . . . black 
and dark brown. Smart with deeper 
colors (except red) if not too intense. 


Cotorless is conservatively correct at 
any time. Good for ‘‘difficuit’’ colors! 


THE EASY CUTEX MANICURE... Scrub nails. 
Remove old cuticle and cleanse nail tips with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser. Re- 
move old polish with Cutex Polish Remover. 
Brush on Cutex Liquid Polish. Then use Cutex 
Nail White (Pencil or Cream) and finish with 
Cutex Cuticle Oil or Cream. After every 
manicure, and each night before retiring, mas- 
sage hands with the new Cutex Hand Cream. 


NortaamM Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


2 shades of Cutex 
Liquid Polish and 
4. other manicure , 
essentials for 12¢ 


to England in about half an hour. 

It is rather a nuisance not having 
had letters from you for so long, be- 
cause I don’t know what you are doing 
on Saturdays, for example. I am 
wondering if you are going over to 
Switzerland for the week-end, where 
Michael (a son) is and when he is 
going to have his tonsils out. I pre- 
Sume you are bringing him on the 24th. 
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Everybody’s delighted to hear you are 
coming and there have been paragraphs 
in the newspaper about it! Where 
the information came from I am at a 
loss to know, but apparently they knew 
as soon as I did, even though they had 
the date wrong and fixed the 15th. 


Tuesday, 26th January, 1982. 


DINED with Walter Huston and 

Nan last night. There were just us 
three. We talked about various things, 
and had a little business talk about a 
radio engagement he has been offered. 
It was very pleasant, and I left about 
a quarter past eleven. Walter im- 
proves every time you meet him, and 
Nan is very sweet. Walter is very 
gentle, and so is Nan, for the matter 
of that, but she’s got a shrewder con- 
ception of actualities. 

When I went down to the studio 
yesterday and told Cooper I was get- 
ting on with my crime story, I inci- 
dentally mentioned another story I had 
in my mind. I think I told you about 
this yesterday; if I did, Bob will cut it 
out. He went up to the ceiling at the 
idea, said it was the swellest opening 
for a picture he’d ever heard, and [ 
am working on it now. I will send 
you the complete scenario when I am 
through. 

My Constance Bennett scenario 
wasn’t passed by the Constance Ben- 
nett section of R.K.O. They had about 
twenty stories to choose from and they 
chose another. As a matter of fact, I 
am learning a tremendous lot of what 
is required in motion pictures, not only 
the angles but the interests that the 
public wants, and when I get back I’ll be 
able to give British Lion a real ripsnor- 
ter. Tell Sam that if you meet him. 


Wednesday, 27th January, 1932. 


HAD a sleep in the late afternoon 

and at half past seven went up to 
Evelyn Brent’s. Joan, who is a very 
close friend of Evelyn’s, was there, and 
Lowell Sherman came in. I like 
Evelyn Brent tremendously. She 
thinks Chalklands (the Wallace coun- 
try home) one of the loveliest houses 
that she’s ever been in. She is a very 
real person, terribly sane and without 
any hokum at all. We talked about 
various people in the film business. 
She was very anxious that if I directed 
a film I should give a chance to a giv} 
who is under contract to M-G-M, who, 
she thinks, is a grand actress. Lowell 
Sherman agreed. He has played with 
her. Her name is Karen Morley. 
She’s got a small part in “Mata Hari,” 
if you see it. 

Sherman was very interesting about 
old-time actors. He knows London 
very well. We had quite a long talk 
about Ethel Levey and Georgette. 
They bought Pauline Frederick’s house 
up on Sunset, tore down the old rose 
bowers, built a tiled swimming pool, re- 
fitted the house with trick bathrooms, 
and now it is a white elephant on their 
hands and they want to sell it or let 
it. They want $2,000 a month for it. 
One way and another the house cost 
them $140,000 and they will be lucky 
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to sell it for that; although it occupies 
a very posh position, it is too near Sun- 
set and its traffic. 

Evelyn, as I say, looks as lovely as 
ever. Her nickname, by the way, is 
Betty, and her husband calls her Brent. 
That is one of the curious things about, 
Hollywood, that people are referred to 
by their surnames. You never speak 
of Greta Garbo except as Garbo, or 
Norma Shearer except as Shearer. 


Thursday, 28th January, 1932. 


qpeZ dinner last night at Bayard 
Veiller’s was quite an experience, 
though I didn’t get the names of three 
or four people who were there. Bay 
Veiller’s wife is very charming. She 
says she has met you. Norma Shearer 
was there and Irving Thalberg; and do 
you remember Billie Burke? She is 
just as lovely as ever, though she has 
a grown-up daughter. When I was in- 
troduced, she said: “I don’t believe it!” 
She said she had heard so much about 
me but never dreamt we should meet. 
I used to think what a swell actress 
she was in the old days, when one went 
to little cinemas in Oxford Street. She 
was very delightful to meet, and I shall, 
I hope, go to see her again. Her hus- 
band is Flo Ziegfeld, of Ziegfeld 
Follies’ fame. 

Norma was terribly nice, and we 
spoke about Pat Hastings. By the 
way, I wrote to him last night. I like 
Thalberg. He is extraordinarily young, 
but one of the most competent men 
here. I am going to do an article 
about him. 

My scenario is proceeding slowly but 
ey it is the best I have done so 
ar. 


Friday, 29th January, 1932. 


WENT down to the studio and at 

lunch met the high hats. It was 
funny to see bankers and people taking 
a fifty-cent lunch. Actually I lunched 
with Cooper, but afterwards Lehman, 
the big New York banker, joined us, 
and then David Selznick came in. 

In the evening I dined with Guy and 
had three large lamb chops, this being 
my fifth lamb chop in a day. I have 
got quite a passion for lamb just now. 
Afterwards we drove to the opening of 
“Mata Hari.” 

It is an amazing show. Outside the 
streets are crowded, and about two 
hundred policemen are on duty con- 
trolling traffic and the people, who were 
lined six deep along the sidewalk for 
quite a long way to see the platinums 
pass. If you are a celebrity you pause 
and make a little speech into the micro- 
phone which is -broadeast to the crowd. 
But carefully hiding away my cigarette 
holder, I dodged through and avoided 
this experience. The only person who 
got a hand from the audience was 
Mary Pickford. Douglas Fairbanks 
was with her. 

The place was packed with film 
celebrities, but I seemed to be reading 
the programme when most of them 
arrived and missed them. There was 
an entertainment, which was supposed 

(Please turn to page 85) 
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to begin at half past eight and actually 
began at a quarter past nine. It lasted 
till half past eleven, and at a quarter 
to twelve the picture began. 

It was an experience, but I am not 
passionately keen on repeating it. 

I had a wire from Billie Burke this 
morning: “Your lovely flowers made 
me realize I had really met you last 
night. It was as delightful as opening 
the flowers this morning.” She was 
very gracious. It was two o’clock 
before I got home last night, and I 
slept till nine. I don’t remember get- 
ting up at nine for a very long time. 

This is the last day of my old con- 
tract, and the new one begins to-mor- 
row. It doesn’t seem eight weeks since 
I’ve been here, and ten weeks since I 
left England. Life is so settled here 
that it is almost difficult to believe that 
I ean have any other existence outside 
of 716 North Maple Drive. I have 
most carefully avoided engagements 
next week, but I have a feeling that 
one or two may come along. Norma 
Shearer threatened to ask me to dinner, 
and somebody else. 


Saturday, 320th January, 1932. 


L45T night I dined with Dr. Ellis 
Jones. He and his wife are great 
fans of mine, and they are close friends 
of Walter Huston. Cecil de Mille was 
there and his wife, and a lawyer whose 
name I forgot. It was quite a sort 
of family dinner, a sit-down-and-talk- 
after affair, but it was half past twelve 
before one knew what the time was. 

You will remember that Cecil de 
Mille was staying with Bunny Banner- 
man. He has a ranch an hour outside 
of Hollywood—a perfectly wild place. 
He says not a night passes but a moun- 
tain lion comes down and sniffs around. 
He asked me if I’d like to come and 
stay with him, and I said no, although 
if there was anything in the mountain 
lion story I’d get me a rifle and go out. 
I have never shot a mountain lion, who 
is probably not as formidable as he 
sounds. 


Sunday, 31st January, 1932. 


(COOPER telephoned yesterday morn- 
ing, or rather his secretary did, to 
say that we were to meet at his place 
at 8.30 and the dinner would be round 
about nine. I collected Sari Maritza, 
and when we got to the Chateau Elysee 
I discovered that the meeting time was 
9.30. In other words I was nearly an 
hour before everybody. About ten they 
began to trickle in. Fay Wray, a 
lovely girl, the wife of a Rhodes 
scholar, John Monk Saunders, the man 
who wrote “Wings” and “Dawn Pa- 
trol” and himself a very charming man, 
were there, and Sylvia Sidney, an- 
other perfectly lovely creature, a little 
bit bigger than Penny. 

One or two other celebrities whose 
names J didn’t catch first, and then the 
R.K.O. party, with David Selznick and 
Mrs. Selznick, Lehman the banker, and 
an eminent banker whose name I don’t 
know and his wife turned up round 
about eleven. It was half-past eleven 
when we sat down to the dinner at the 
Mayfair. 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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most vital improvement in sanitary 
protection since the invention 
of Kotex itself in 1920 


the new 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


AT LAST! A radically new design in 
sanitary protection. Made, of course, 
by Kotex—originators of the modern 
sanitary napkin. 

It is called PHANTOM* KOTEX. 
Why? Because it is so flattened and 
tapered that it leaves no outlines even 
under the closest - fitting gowns. Not 
the slightest bulk even under the 
filmiest summer silk. 


Kotex features retained 


The special Kotex features you have 
always appreciated are retained, of 
course. It is soft even after hours of 
use; wonderfully absorbent; can be 
worn, with equal protection, on either 
side; disposable, easily and quickly. 

Do not be confused. Other sanitary 
pads calling themselves form-fitting; 
other styles with so-called tapered 
ends, are in no sense the same as the 
New Phantom Kotex, U.S. Patent 
No. 1,857,854. 

Buy the new. Test and compare it. 
Only so can you fully appreciate all 
that this unique discovery means. 

Insist upon getting genuine Kotex, 
when you buy it already wrapped. Each 
tapered end of the new pad is stamped 
“Kotex” now—so you can’t get in- 
fetior substitutes. And this new im- 
provement comes to you at no increase 
in price! Kotex Company, Chicago. 


HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 


Many a mother wonders. Now you simply hand 
your daughter the story booklet entitled, “‘Mar- 
jorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For free copy, 
address Mary Pauline Callender, Room 2162, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Note ! Kotex-now atyour dealer’s—marked 
““Form-Fitting’ is thenewPhantomk Kotex. 
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ik your child’s weight right for his age? Is 
he filling out as he shoots up? Is he bright 
in school—active—rosy-cheeked—alert ? 

If you want to see your child gain in every 
way, start giving him Cocomalt in milk regu- 
larly. Weigh him now—weigh him again at 
the end of 30 days. When you see results, you'll 
never want YOUR child to be without Coco- 
malt as a regular part of his diet! 

Cocomalt is a scientific food-drink, accepted 
by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. Mixed with milk accord- 
ing to directions, it adds more than 70% nour- 
ishment (food-energy) to milk—almost doub- 
ling the food value of every glass! 

Cocomalt provides eztra proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and minerals (calciumand phosphorus). 
It is rich in Vitamin D which 
helps the child make use of the 
calcium and phosphorus in de- 
veloping strong bones and sound 
teeth. Cocomalt is the only food- 
drink licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation to 
incor porate Sunshine Vitamin D. 

Cocomalt is a chocolate flavor 
treat that children love. High 
in food-value—low in cost. At 
grocers, in ¥%4-lb., 1-Ib. and 5-lb. 
size. Or mail coupon and 10c 
(to cover cost of packing and 
mailing) for trial can. 
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Evelyn Brent had brought a party, 
and when they were dancing I stepped 
over and joined them. 

One of the party was to have been 
Gwili Andre, but she sort of missed 
connection and they had to go and fetch 
her. She is supposed to be a ravish- 
ing beauty out of New York. She is 
R.K.O.’s new find. 

Jamieson Thomas was there. He 
used to be at Elstree. Lowell Sherman 
brought Ethelind Terry and I met her. 
Ricardo Cortez stopped in his dance for 
a little cross talk and introduced me 
to his partner, Genevieve Tobin, who 
is very anxious to come to London to 
do a play. She is a charming girl. 

I met Jeanette MacDonald, who was 
dancing around. She is a very attrac- 
tive girl. It was a very quiet party 
and we left at four in the morning. I 
took Sari Maritza, whose name is Pat, 
back to her artistic apartment and 
arrived home about twenty past four 
and went to bed at five. Robert (his 
valet) was on deck, looking a bit pop- 
eyed. He is terribly willing, and treats 
such hours as an adventure, though 
he had to be up at ten at the latest. 


Monday, 1st February, 1982. 


I DIDN’T do a great deal of work 
yesterday except to write a couple 
of letters to you, which wasn’t exactly 
work. I am a little bit held up on my 
scenario, which has gone tame on me 
after a very excellent opening. It has 
gone wrong because of wrong charac- 
terization, but I think I can correct 
this in a day. 

Joan Carr went to the Hustons to 
supper last night. They asked me, but 
I was a little too comfortable to go 
out. She has ’phoned me and told me 
that Richard Arlen and his wife were 
there, and that the conversation was 
entirely about me. Which shows! 


Tuesday, 2nd February, 1932. 


ON Saturday night, I forgot to tell 
you, I met a Mrs. Flazier who is a 
great friend of Greta Garbo’s. Greta’s 
reticence is no pose. She told me a lot 
about her. She was an assistant in a 
barber’s shop—used to mix the lather 
—then went into a little hat shop, 
where a producer met her. He de- 
veloped her into a Swedish success and 
eventually brought her to Hollywood, 
where she was getting $15 a week. 

I really am working at the picture 
to-day, and want to turn it in to- 
morrow. It has been necessary to re- 
construct it. As I shall probably direct 
it, I am trying to make it as easy as I 
can for myself. If I get the thing 
finished in time for the next mail I 
really will send you a copy. 


Wednesday, 3rd February, 1932. 


HIS has been rather a muddled 

day, if you understand me. In the 
first place, I woke at five, coughing due 
to the very strong east wind that blew 
in on me, and as I told you in my let- 
ter, I dozed all the morning until we 
tackled the scenario, when we came out 
of our trance. 
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I went down to the studio with the 
completed manuscript, and found 
peg! and handed the script over to 
him. 

Cooper and I were going to lunch, 
but it was about a quarter to twelve 
and we thought it was an indecent 
hour. I had agreed to pick him up at 
half past twelve, but by that time I had 
got in tow with Lee Marcus, who is the 
President of the Pathe Company, now 
allied to R.K.O., and not only allied 
but absorbed. He is a delightful man, 
a brilliant mind with a large and sane 
view of world affairs. You will prob- 
ably see him in New York—I have 
asked him to call on you. Remember 
the name—Lee Marcus. Anyway, 
R.K.O. are going to do everything to 
facilitate your passage through the 
Customs, and I expect Carl Brandt 
will be doing the same. 

By the way, R.K.O. have given me a 
new contract, which is not a renewal 
of the old. Lee Marcus is all against 
my having contracts at all. He hasn’t 
got one and never had one, so why 
bother about it, he says. Anyway, I’ve 
got it. 


Thursday, 4th February, 1932. 


I HAVE got into the bad Hollywood 
habit of not sending out invitations 
to a dinner till about a day before the 
event. Apparently it is the practice 
here. I am giving a dinner at the Em- 
bassy on Saturday night for Evelyn 
Brent and her husband, and I have 
just remembered that Heather 
Thatcher is here, and Guy is trying to 
find out where she is living. If J can 
get her on Saturday she’ll be a grand 
woman for Lowell Sherman—suppos- 
ing I can get him. 

There 
Though rain has not been predicted, 
it is a very bright, breezy morning. I 
have got a lot of heather and mimosa 
in my room and a couple of dozen sprigs 
of peach blossom—at least, I suppose 
it’s peach blossom; it’s a sort of old 
rose color. In addition to other deco- 
rations, I have a slight sore throat, but 


I think that is the aftermath of yes- | 


terday’s sleeping in a breeze. Cooper 
has gone sick with a sore throat, which 
seems to be prevalent—that is to say, 
if Cooper and I have got a sore throat 
it must be prevalent. 
ever, isn’t even sore, it only feels as 
if it’s going to be sore. 

I have asked Genevieve Tobin to my 


party. The chances are, however, that , 
I’ll have to get a scratch party at the 


last minute. 
Friday, 5th February, 1922. 


I NURSED my cold all day yesterday. 
My throat is not very sore, and J 
have no temperature whatever. Cooper 
has got exactly the same kind of throat. 
He blames the drinking water, but I 
think we can both trace our ailment 
to the sudden change of weather and 


the dropping of temperature, accom- ! 


panied by heavy rain. In his case he 


never wears an overcozt or a hat, and | 
in my case I slept with the windows | 
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open. I don’t think there is anything 
more mysterious about it than that. 
Last night I had a frantic wire from 
Mary Pickford, which I enclose. I 
sent her some flowers on Christmas 
Eve and a note thanking her for all 
she did for Bryan and she didn’t ac- 
knowledge it. About five weeks later 
I sent her a note saying I hoped it 
hadn’t gone astray, but that I shouldn’t 
like her to feel that I was unapprecia- 
tive of what she did for Bryan. I will 
probably dine with her next week. 


Saturday, 6th February, 1932. 


I TOOK Joan to lunch yesterday at 
the Embassy. In the middle of 
lunch Marlene Dietrich came in with 
Von Sternberg and her little daugh- 
ter. 

There was nobody else of interest at 
the club, and nothing really happened 
that day. I am nursing this suppressed 
cold of mine, and went to bed at 10.30, 
had a very excellent night and got up 
at 7.30. 

I hope to knock off a few articles 
to-day and start to-morrow on serious 
work. I have not had any reaction 
on my scenario yet, but then the ex- 
ecutives are recovering from the visit 
of the bankers, who, thank God, have 
gone back to New York. Lee Marcus 
has also gone, and I am sorry for that 
because he’s a swell fellow and I shall 
miss him. 

Your news about the play is very 
cheering, and I am not holding you to 
it if it flops. But somehow I feel you 
can always smell a flop when it’s com- 
ing, and you never get quite that same 
feeling as you have when you see a 
pretty good play rehearsed with a com- 
petent cast. It must have been a very 
good experience for you, having a play 
to put on whilst I am away, and al- 
though it must have been a bit of a 
strain and a trouble, it has been of im- 
mense value to you (said he smugly). 
But seriously, I do feel that you couldn’t 
have had this experience under better 
conditions. 

At this point the osteopath came, Dr. 
Bell. Make a note of his telephone 
number: Gladstone He gave me 
a real tossing about—broke my neck 
twice, broke my feet four times, gave 
me belly treatment and back treatment. 
used a vibrator and alcohol and gen- 
erally left me feeling.a better man. I 
like him very much and I’ve arranged 
for him to see me twice a week, not be- 
cause I am ill but because I feel ever 
so much better after his treatment, 
which was for a cold and brone. He is 
a youngish-looking man, but he told me 
he’s been thirty-three years in Holly- 
wood and has only once seen a rattle- 
snake. Before he came I was feeling a 
little bit dopey, but I am quite gay and 
bright now. In fact, I feel I have had 
a tremendous lot of exercise without 
the weariness and concomitant per- 
spiration. 


Sunday, 7th February, 1932. 


ay GEE was a time when my dinner 
party last night looked like being 
a frost. The Hustons couldn’t come 
and the Seiznicks couldn’t come and 
(Please turn to page 87) 
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Heather, after accepting, rang up to 
say that she had to be at the studio 
at ten in the morning and wanted to 
go to bed early. Apparently they tele- 
phoned that she was not required, for 
about six she ’phoned saying she would 
be with us. I arranged for the party 
to meet at the house for cocktails, and 
Marie, who rose nobly to the occasion, 
had all sorts of little anchovies and 
celery produced and whatnots and 
Robert produced two varieties of cock- 
tails, which were approved. 

Dr. Ellis Jones and Mrs. Jones came 
early. They are very nice, simple people 
and, curiously enough, they had never 
been to a Hollywood party, though God 
knows there was nothing exciting about 
it. 

Then I discovered that nobody had 
called for Genevieve Tobin, and when 
we got her number we discovered that 
she was on her way, so that was all 
right. Lowell Sherman, who is really 
a most amusing devil, arrived. He said 
he had been with the polo players for 
three days. 

Heather, looking her usually mar- 
velous self, arrived in my car, which 
I sent for her. She lives about ten 
miles away from me. By the way, she 
brought an invitation to Ivor Novello’s 
farewell party, at which the Crawfords 
and Douglas Fairbanks, etc., will be 
present. It might be fun, and if I can 
get a good start on my story I'll go. 

Harry Edwards and Evelyn Brent 
came a little late, and young Jesse 
Lasky brought Joan. The surprise of 
the evening was Ricardo Cortez who 


turned up. I wasn’t sure that he was 
coming. : 
Robert, in his grand habille, and 


Marie in black, looked after them, 
and as Marie said, it was a pleasure to 
wait on them. They certainly were a 
lovely collection of women. 

We got to the Club about a quarter 
to ten, having sent eight small bottles 
of champagne down in advance, a bottle 
of whisky and two bottles of red wine. 
That is a recognized practice—you 
send it on in a bag and the waiters 
bring it in, having first ostentatiously 
placed ginger-ale and white rock on 
the table. ? 

It was a very gay party and quite 
amusing. I had Mrs. Jones on my left 
and Betty Brent on my right. At the 
next table was Fatty Arbuckle and his 
fiancée, and he is a most amusing devil. 
I was introduced to him by Lowell 


Sherman. All the evening he was 
singing quietly to himself, improvising 
words to the music. 

Lily Damita was at another table 
and came over, and Thelma Todd, and 
I don’t know how many other stars. 
Sari Maritza came with a party very 
late, looking lovely. I had a long talk 
with Evelyn and a long talk with 
Genevieve Tobin, who I think is a very 
fine actress. 

It was half past two before anybody 
made a move to go, and I was home 
at three, having brought Heather, 
Genevieve and young Jesse Lasky, who 
had left his car outside my house and 
was picking it up to take Genevieve 
back to Los Angeles, and from Los 
Angeles to where he was living at 
Santa Monica. In other words, he had 
a thirty-mile drive ahead of him when 
I left him. 

I think Heather had a lovely time. 
Yours and Penny’s photographs were 
shown round and admired. I was talk- 
ing to Ellis Jones about Penny’s glands. 
He was pointing out what a marvelous 
thing it was that Penny did develop 
appendicitis. He said the pains were 
probably not caused by the appendix at 
all but by the condition which the 
glands had set up, and what a great 
blessing it was that the operation was 
performed. 

He said that there is a doctor in 
London, who is curing rheumatism by 
injections, and he gave me his name, 
which I am telegraphing. He said this 
man has had marvelous cures. 

There is going to be another club 
night at the Embassy—they have them 
every fortnight—the night you arrive, 
but I think you’ll be too tired for a 
party, and I am arranging this the fol- 
lowing Saturday. I think everybody 
will want to give you a party—the 
Hustons and the Brents certainly will. 
You ought to have a gay time, though 
not perhaps the most restful time, 
but you can sleep in this house til] 
one o’clock in the day, it is so quiet. 

I want Genevieve Tobin to play in 
this new picture I have written, as soon 
as I can get it passed by the executive, 
and we discuss it at length. She is very 
enthusiastic, and IJ think she is the right 
type. She is pretty and she can act, 
which is very important. 


(Here Mr. Wallace’s diary was ended 
by his sudden death—as was ended the 
career of a brilliant and lovable man.) 


It’s a Great Life 


(Continued from page 59) 


dear old Father Ricard, God rest his 
soul. Everyone came to know the 
“Padre of the Rains” and his famous 
weather predictions when he was alive. 
Eddie studied under him and will sit 
for hours spinning tales of his wit- 
ticisms and his wisdom. 

Eddie had a grand time at college. 
He played on the football team—in 
those days all California universities 
played rugby. But baseball was really 
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his game. He was a bright and shining 
star at first base and played with or 
against such men as Art Schafer, Harry 
Walters and Benny Kauff, all of whom 
made names for themselves in the Big 
League afterwards. When Eddie was 
captain, the Santa Clara team made a 
famous trip to Honolulu, and played 
a series of games with teams from 
China, Cuba and Hawaii. 
(Please turn to page 89) 
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It’s a Great Life 


“Only lost one game out of twenty- 
one we played,” says Eddie, with his 
best smile. 

It was at Santa Clara that young 
Lowe first took to dramatics. One of 
his great successes was the Henry 
Irving part in “The Bells.” For which 
role he wore a long gray beard and 
chewed up most of Santa Clara’s best 
scenery. 

The boy was just a natural born 
actor. Most Irish-Californians are 
whether they ever get to the footlights 
or not. Graduating at eighteen he was 
the youngest graduate to receive a 
Bachelor of Arts degree—Eddie stayed 
another year as a member of the fac- 
ulty, trying to make up his mind 
whether to be a priest or not. Finally, 
deciding that he didn’t have a real call, 
Eddie left and went on the stage. The 
famous old Aleazar Stock Company 
in San Francisco saw his maiden pro- 
fessional efforts and no matter what 
anybody says now, his first role was 
that of a butler. And he wasn’t such 
a good butler, either. Too young, prob- 
ably. 


But you couldn’t keep a handsome 
youth, six feet tall and with an 
Irish grin and trained in dramatics 
by the Jesuits, down for long. Not 
on the stage, anyway. Eddie became 
a juvenile shortly and the debs of San 
Francisco made him a success. He 
knew all about fan mail by the time 
he was twenty-one. In those days he 
answered his own—sometimes in per- 
son. 

His first New York success was in 
“The Brat” with Maude Fulton. For 
six years he played on Broadway, and 
had a year under the master himself, 
David Belasco, when he played oppo- 
site Lenore Ulrich in “The Son- 
Daughter.” 

All that training put him in a great 
spot when the talkies came along. Si- 
lent pictures had given him success, 
but when the microphone was hung on 
the set he was in his glory. 

Everyone remembers Edmund Lowe 
as the sergeant in ‘What Price Glory” 
and “The Cock-eyed World.” It was a 
character he loved. “Most fun I ever 
had was playing that hard-boiled top 
kick,”’ he says. 

The Lowes—Eddie and Lil—live in a 
charming Spanish house in Beverly 
Hills and are probably, taken as a 
whole, the most popular couple socially 
in Hollywood. Of course, Lil gets most 
of the credit. 


UT don’t overlook old man Lowe 

as a host. He dispenses real hos- 
pitality and it isn’t all bottled by any 
means. On any subjects that men par- 
ticularly like to talk about—any sport, 
for example, Eddie knows fascinating 
anecdotes. One of his closest friends 
is Eric Pedley, the great polo star. 
Eddie knows football much better than 
most fans. He never misses a game 
and he’s the sort of spectator who out- 
cheers the rooting sections. 

I think those who are Eddie’s friends 
appreciate deeply his gaiety, his en- 
thusiasm and his ability to look upon 
life as a great adventure, full of good 
things. If yeu should ever happen to 
meet him, you’d like him even better 
off the screen than you do on. Which 
can’t, I’m sorry to say, be said for 
all actors. 


Y 
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The Barrymore Mystery 


(Continued from page 50) 


With Norma Shearer 
in "A Free Soul." 


tried it again and again. The evening 
wore on. The poor actor became al- 
most a nervous wreck. 

“Now, old man, it’s quite all right,” 
Barrymore would assure him. “Every- 
body does that sometimes. Come right 
along and we’ll get it next scene.” 

Ruth Chatterton and a big cast were 
working overtime, and production 
schedules were piling up, but Barry- 
more continued to soothe the poor actor 
who was the cause of it all. Finally 
he got the lines right. 

Barrymore excused himself for a 
second, and slid into the room next to 
the mixing-booth. The “mixer” relates 
the rest. 

“He cussed everybody and every- 
thing up and down until he got it out 
of his system—then went down, smil- 
ing and calm, and shot some more 
scenes,” relates that functionary. 

Barrymore wouldn’t let the cast see 
that he was nervous or upset. 

An actor himself, he knew that a 
nervous director means a nervous cast. 
Once the director “blows up,” the cast 
does likewise. So he just slipped away 
from the players and got it off his 
system! 


N the set in a Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer sound stage, Barrymore 
will find a quiet corner, a newspaper, 
and perhaps his script. There he’ll be 
between scenes. He doesn’t mingle 
around between setups and get out of 
character. In fact, when he plays a 
role, he usually keeps pretty much in 
character before the camera and away 
from it. He will work late without 
complaint, give up his luncheon hour 
if the schedule is behind—anything to 
help the production go on. 

He was ill one day—very ill. Buta 
young actor was going to take a test 
for “Grand Hotel,” and wanted Barry- 
more to help him by playing a scene 
with him. Barrymore went to the set, 
did the scene several times, and never 
even hinted that he didn’t feel well. He 
wouldn’t do anything that might hinder 
that boy from getting the job. 

He’s hunted too many jobs in his 
own lifetime. He’s been a _ stage 
“super,” sometimes not getting any 


pay for days, in small companies. In 
fact, it was so long before he earned 
five dollars a day as an actor that he 
says he doesn’t really remember. 

His idea of a good play is very 
simple, compared to the elaborate 
theories some elucidate. 

“Interesting people doing and say- 
ing interesting things,” is his formula. 
He doesn’t care how big a part he plays 
or how small, if it’s a part that he can 
make interesting. 

He knows all about motivation, 
tempo, and all the rules of drama and 
acting. He’s dealt with them for so 
many years that familiarity breeds 
contempt. He says he doesn’t know 
any rules now. Probably he’s forgotten 
the form they took. They’re all in- 
stinctive with him, now. He doesn’t 
think there’s anything complicated 
about it at all. 

He tells young actors to talk natur- 
ally—forget voice-culture lessons. He 
illustrates by remarking that Lincoln 
had a bad voice—but rocked the world 
with it. 

“Tt’s still all a matter of gray 
matter—and it’s all in the old bean,” 
says Barrymore. 


| POI assumes a gruff at- 
titude; a sort of hardboiled camou- 
flage. Sometimes he loves to grumble 
about things in general—and doesn’t 
mean a word of it. It’s his own quiet 
form of “kidding’”—watching to see 
just how people take his grumbling. 
He and his brother John get a great 
many laughs that way. 

Incidentally, when the two work to- 
gether as they did in “Arsene Lupin” 
or “Grand Hotel” it’s a revelation to 
watch them. So perfectly is their ac- 
tion timed that one seems literally to 
know what the other is going to do be- 
fore he does it. It seems almost like 
telepathy. Edmund Goulding, who di- 
rected them in “Grand Hotel,’ ven- 
tures the thought that it’s because they 
always think at the same speed, and 
ealls them “the synchronized Barry- 
mores.” 

Barrymore does not enjoy being in- 
terviewed, except when an interviewer 
catches up with him, says what he has 
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to say in as few words as possible— 


and means every word. 

“T know you are not wild about in- 
terviews,” one fair young thing from 
a magazine apologized, “and so I 
hardly know what questions to ask 

” 


“Ask me anything—I’ll answer. But 
maybe you won’t print it,” responded 


Barrymore. 
_ “Suppose I asked you about your sex E 


life?” she inquired archly. 
“Same as anybody else’s,” said Bar- 

rymore. “Nothing unusual about that.” Cy OMA. 
“Do you fear death?” 
“Nope—not at all. But I’m darned 


afraid of the process of dying.” SP eee Res EE EE. 
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“All depends. To create anything 
you take the tool best suited. If some- 
body gave me a brush and a bucket of 
red paint and told me to paint a cardi- 
nal in his robes, I wouldn’t throw it 
away and demand materials for a dry- 
point etching.” 

That’s the way Barrymore gets in- 
terviewed—if anybody ever catches up 
with him. 
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And Barrymore stamped back to his 
combined dressing-room and studio. 

This room was a loft over a sound 
stage. Barrymore “promoted it.” It 
is hung with etchings. There is a desk 
where he reads scripts. A piano where 
he plays and composes. A make-up 
shelf and rack for wardrobe. On the 
floor one usually finds the wardrobe 
and the make-up materials, however. 

There is an ornate screen. Behind 
it, piled in confusion, are old scripts, 
bits of wardrobe, tubes of paint, half- 
finished etchings, old canvasses, and 
what-not. It looks like chaos, but Bar- 
rymore can put his hand on anything. 

He loves to slouch around in a loose- 
fitting sack suit, and drives his own 
small car out into the country on days 
off, with an etching-plate, in search of 
some appealing bit of scenery to trans- 
fer to paper. He hates to “dress up” 
and it’s only on some special social 
occasion that he can be induced to. But 
—once he’s dragged there, he’s a Ches- 
terfield. 


He can be a brilliant talker over the 
radio, or even lecture, if he’s in a “spot” 
where he can’t help ‘doing it—but loud 
are his protests when he has to. He 
hates to admit it when he doesn’t feel 
well. He hates a crowded studio com- 
missary, and usually has his meals sent 
to his dressing-room retreat. 

His man “Bill” attends to his every 
want, and watches over him as ardently 
as a mother watches over her baby. 
They say Bill got into an argument 
with John’s valet once over who was 
the better actor, and a fight was 
averted only by outside interference. 

He reveled in the role of the invalid 
Kringelein in “Grand Hotel,” and made 
a classic out of it. Far different from 
his dominating roles in “A Free Soul” 
or “Guilty Hands,” his sinister police 
chief in “The Yellow Ticket” or his fa- 
mous stage performance in “The Jest,” 
but—“an interesting person doing and 
saying interesting things.” That’s all 
Barrymore asks—and as long as he 
gets them—Barrymore is Barrymore. 


Nothing but Love 


(Continued from page 41) 


megaphone. 

Hon. Clark Gabble step forward, 
looking like one (1) who think this 
morning’s work are hardly worth while, 
when so many are dying for him all 
the time. He get into glass box. Elec- 
tricity, chemistry, science and photog- 
raphy commence snapping from all 
directions. 

Hon. Miss Caramel Sweet merely lay 
there, pretending to be thinking of 
something else. 

Shoots! All machinery going. Hon. 
Gabble make delicious step-up. He 
look. He roll up sleeves. Of suddenly 
he breathe through his tonsils, jump 
twice and grab that female hero by the 
wrists and elbows. He shook her up. 
He shook her down. With one fierce 
uplift he arrange her so that she seem 
broken apart. 

Silences. 

Then abruptly he report through 
deranged tonsils, “Ha. Yes, and HA. 
So you think I have seared you, little 
gel? Tell me those before I hit you 
with a Turkish rugg.” 

Miss Caramel Sweet merely lay 
there, eating No. 5 Throat Lozzigers. 
“Next!” she decry, looking slightly 
board. 


(pee Hon. Thos Mix step into the 
machinery with 9 guns across his 
stummick and his hat full of cactus. 
He walk around Miss Caramel while 
his spurs knock the leg off nearly all 
the chairs. She just lay there, pre- 
tending to think about Wall Street. 
“Yi-hi for the 101 Rancho!” holla Hon. 
Thos. Then without much ceremony, 
by goshes, he hook his leggs over a gas 
pipe, make 22 turns in the center of 
the air and approach Hon. Herone with 
quite a number of handsprings. “By 
Gilda Monster and Dead Mule Gulch,” 


he yall, “why are you afeerd o’ me, 
stranger?” He say that, standing on 
his head. 

“Lissen,” snuggest Miss Caramel, 


“why you got to be so darnly athele- 
tick with your tender passion?” 


“T married a circus lady,” he nar- 
rate. “Unless I approach her on a 
trapeze she do not think I are a Lover 
at all.” 

“Next!” rore Hon. Ogre. So into 
the arenum step Hon. Jno Barrymore, 
wearing the hat the Prince of Whales 
give him for a wedding present. He 
make his eyes so heavy they weigh 49 
lbs and set in a chair like he was too 
tired to get there. Hon. Caramel Sweet 
get kind of nervous, waiting for his 
emotion to start. Hon. Barrymore look 
at a picture on the wall, pull a cigar- 
ette out of his cuff, go over to a mir- 
ror and decide that he got on the 
wrong color knecktie for a murder. 

“Well?” declare Hon. Carmel, after 
27 minutes wait. 

“Well, what?” corrode Hon. Jno. 

“When you gone to begin?” she col- 
lapse. 

“Oh. So you are there. Well, well. 
I hope that you had froze outside, 
waiting for me. Ha. Do you axpect 
me to amuse you? Or pay your doctor- 
bills? Or make myself ridicklous by 
knowing your name when I meet you 
in publick? Are that it?” 

“But you are sipposed to say—” 

“Ah, yes. Women can be so tire- 
some. I am sipposed to say, just to 
amuse your funny little mind, that you 
are afraid of me. Are that it, you 


think so? You are awful skared of 
me, eh what?” 
“Nope,” say Hon. Caramel, jingling 


a bell for Next. 


HIS are turn for Hon. Doug. Fair- 
banks to show how he can hand a 
lady such a fright that she will love 
him. Hon. Doug jump over 2 trees 


to get-at her, but before he arrive | 


there a telegram from Beverley Hills 
come scooching up. “You are late for 
lunch what for?—Mary.” He read 
that description and slanked away, not 
feeling pretty dangerus any more. 
But now Miss Carmel Sweet have 


met her Waterlooloo, I gas! For into 
the ring jump Hon. Jo E. Brown like a 
spare part off a fire injine. His head 
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was covered with red hook & ladder 
millinary, and his mouth was so broad- 
cast that when he smile he break his 
kneck. O what a lover to be scared 
by! Miss Caramel lay there looking 
like a angel full of ice cream. Hon. 
Brown fetch a ladder from out of his 
pocket, hitch it together and commence 


clombing up to where she was. He 
make his face flap. He look. She 
look. 

“Hello, strawberry,” he google, 


skinning teeth at her. “If you live, I 
shall save your life. Are you ready? 
Dis joint your arms. Now I shall 
throw you out of a window. You will 
fall 60 stories, land in a hair net, 
bounce back into my arms. From 
there I shall toss you down a chimley 
and catch you as you come out in the 
cellar. This are called Comedy. Are 
you afraid of me, little goil?”’ 

“If you keep this up continously for 
% hour,’ she mone, “I shall be in 
danger of laffing.” 

“Next!” holla Hon. 


Ogre through 
Maggie Phone. 


O Hon. Al Monjou walk forwards 

with axpression of Hon. Baby 
Ruth hitting a pincher. But minute 
he step-in with Miss Caramel Sweet I 
see he got no chances for win that 
job. His face look too downtrodden 
and his musstach too stuck up. He set 
down with apology axpression like a 
Frenchman saying Excuse It. He act 
so shy like he must go even if she say 
Get Out. How could a lady feel dan- 
gerus with such a tamed lover? I ask 
to know. 

“Dolling,” he say for gently sighing, 
“T know that I are here by mistake. I 
are not worthy to lay my 7$ glove on 
one of your fingerprints. Say one word 
and I shall commit suicide twice. I 
are nothing by a 5th Avenue college- 
bred worm, laying at your feet. 
Sweethot, do me a favor, won’t you?” 

“1000,” she negotiate, slightly mazed 
that such a distingled actor should put 
up such a weak fight. 

“Gimme one (1) kiss for old, old 
memry’s sake,” he deplore. 

“Why shouldn’t?” she relate. “A 
lover like you could do a gel no in- 
jry.’ 


S° he lay his face on top of hers. 
Then, goshes! Then wow! She 
stroggle & curl amidst bee-stung 
shreeches cumbined with howells & 
yalls. 

“O Geo. F. Ogre, my husband!” she 
holla. “Come save me from this mur- 
der-man. He have stabbed me twice 
with his 2 musstaches. With the right 
one he have poked out my eye. With 
the left he have sliced a hole in my ex- 
pensive Greek nose. I shall never be 
the same woman again. Al Monjou, I 
advertise your genius. You are the 
Man with the Dangerus Kiss!” 

“Stop everything,” howell Hon. 
Ogre, throwing his Maggie Phone at 4 
Famus Actors. “Alfred K. Monjou, 
please sign a 50 yr contrack to make 
love axclusively with my wife. Let us 
start a play at once. I offer 50c cash- 
payment for best title.” 

“Sippuse we call it ‘The Kiss That 
Kut’” I dictate modishly. 

I am still standing there, waiting for 
next pay day. 

Hoping you are the same, 


Yours truly, 
HosHIMuRA Togo. 
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Will your thrilling summer romance be merely an inci- 
dent or a permanent reality in his life? Romance lasts 
as long as loveliness —so, avail yourself of the fa- 
mous Blue Waltz beautifiers. Keep your skin satin- 
.smooth, your cheeks like blush-tinted petals, 
your lips temptingly red, your hair, zyebrows 

and lashes gleamingly lustrous. Achieve su- 
preme beauty for yourself by using Blue 
Waltz Face Powder, Cream Rouge, Lip- 
stick and Brilliantine, as well as ..- 
the Blue Waltz Perfume. All are har- 
moniously scented with irresist- 
ible Blue Waltz —the fragrance 
which keeps romance alive.. 
Con- 
venient 10¢ purse sizes at 
your 5c and 10c store. 


$1.00 everywhere. 


Joubert Cie - 71 Fifth Ave., New York 


TOILET WATER FACIAL. CREAMS 
BRILLIANTINE 


CREAM ROUGE TALCUM POWDER POWDER 


\SO EASYW 
\ TO USE:\ 


LIPSTICK PERFUME 


Galva tins 


Black French Dressing 
Large Bottle... . 107 


Your black shoes look smart instantly. Apply 
ColorShine Black French Dressing with the 
handy dauber. Dries immediately, leaving 
leather clean and lustrous like new again. No 
rubbing or polishing. Just apply. 
Wonderful for children’s school 
shoes. Sold in 10 cent stores every- 
where. (15¢in Far Westand Canada.) 


hine 


DRESSINGS 


ColorShine 
Black Dye... 
10/ 


Large Bottle 


Dye summer shoes with ColorShine 
Black Dye. Then keep them beautiful with 
ColorShine Black Creme. Use ColorShine 
Neutral Creme for all tan and colored shoes, 
White Kid Cleaner for white kid 
shoes, White Cloth Cleaner for cloth 
and buckskin shoes. Sold in 10 
cent stores everywhere. ...... 
(15¢ in Far West and Canada.) 
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A oO , tons of women 


acclaim 


the NEW improved 
MAYBELLINE 


because it is the ONE 
masewur that 


... docs not smart the eyes if acci- 
dentally gotten into them... 


... 1s perfectly tear-proof and will 
not run or smear... 


. . . applies more evenly and smoothly 
with greater ease... 


. .. contains beneficial orls that tend 
to promote the growth of the lashes 
and keep them soft and glossy... 


... removes easily with soap and 
water or with cold cream. 


Recarvzzss of your past experience with eyclash 
darkencrs, go to your toilet goods counter and pur- 
chase a package of the new solid form Maybelline. 
Absolutely harmless. You will be amazed and 
delighted with the results. 75¢—Black or Brown. 


Purse size for trial, at all 10¢ stores or sent 
for dime and coupon below. 


Nay cPeaulifier 
GL Pia =a ee ee eee = 
Maysettine Co., 5900 Ridge Ave., Chicago 08-9 


10¢ enclosed. Send me a Purse Size package 
of the new Maybelline. O Black 0 Brown. 
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LAMOROUS eyelashes 


are something that 
everyone wants—and can 
have, one way or another 


these days. If mascara is one 
of those items you just can’t 
manage yourself there’s another new 
way of getting eyelash beauty. Two little 
bottles and two little brushes will solve 
the problem and dye your lashes for 
three or four weeks. You can have it 
done at your favorite beauty 
shop or do it yourself at 
home. This new lash dye 
is put out by the same com- 
pany that specializes in 
those single long lashes that 
may be attached to your 
own, just like that, and new 
ones applied whenever nec- 
essary. The dye is non- 
toxic and if you do make 
a mistake in direction it 
won’t be fatal. Also little 
white pads are supplied for 
your underlids so you won’t 
have to rub off the dye that 
may fall there. 

Further eye beauty is 
brought to you by another 
concern—in a new and in- 
teresting container. A tri- 


they’re delightfully conveni- 
ent because they hold a man- 
size puff and plenty of loose 
powder. A French couturier 
and perfumer has brought 
: out a particularly good-look- 
ing one. 

In a tall slim bottle comes a new 
dry shampoo from a famous hair 
specialist. Faintly perfumed it re- 
moves the oil and grime from the hair 
without removing the wave 
and will prove its useful- 
ness for those in-between 
times when a regular sham- 
poo is out of the question. 
It is recommended in par- 
ticular to those with hair 
that grows oily immediately 
after the shampoo. 

If you’re going on a late 
vacation or just starting 
out after a tan you'll be 
glad to hear of a new sun- 
burn oil which will protect 
your skin from the burning 
rays and still allow it to 
tan a bit. It’s put up in a 
smart, oblong, black bottle. 
You apply it just before 
going down to the beach 
and carry it along with you 


angle of black set next to a 
triangle of green forms the 
square box that holds their 
well and favorably known 
eye shadow. Choose 
your shade or shades 
and you will be sure of 
an attractive box for 
your dressing table or 
purse. And, by the 
way, it’s becoming pop- 
ular to use two shades 
of eye shadow blending 
one into the other. For 
instance, you may use 
green shadow down 
close to the _ lashes, 
spread brown shadow a 
little above it and blend 
down into the green. 

A complexion soap 
that has found its way 
into the beauty kits of 
any number. of women 
now appears in a smart 
new wrapper of pale 
yellow and green 
covered over with 
cellophane. On 
the wrapper is 
printed a sug- 
gested cleansing 
method. 


OMPACTS 
and vanities 
are growing more 
and more fasci- 
nating. They are 
as tiny as you 
could wish, mod- 
ernistic, conser- 


vative, or antique and inlaid if you pre- 
fer with any color combination you 


could wish for. 


If you’ve not already tried out one 
of the new oversize compacts, you 
They’re delightful— 
from the angle of looks—slim, flat but 


really ought to. 


extra large in diameter, gen 


of enamel trimmed with silver. 


Permanent eyelash 
coloring that you 
may apply yourself. 


A favorite soap now comes 
in a new two-color wrapper 
covered with cellophane. 


Perfume, sachet and bath dust- 
ing powder are added to a 
line which boasts the fra- 
grance of an English garden. 


table ensem 
plicity will 
able to am 


prices of 
write to th 


erally made 
And 


Bou, Tower Magazines, 55 ; 
nue, New York, N. Y., enclosing a) 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


in case you are planning a 
long sojourn on the sands 
for reapplication. 

A companion piece to it 
for the woman who 
wishes to appear tan- 
ned without going to 
the trouble of being ex- 
posed to the sun as 
well as for those who 
wish to cover the sec- 
tions where bathing 
suit and evening gown 
disagree, is also avail- 
able in a similar bottle. 
The shade is just dark 
enough to give a most 
realistic effect. 


T 


June is captured in a 
line which has made 
several notable addi- 
tions to its list. There’s 
a new three-ounce per- 
fume bottle made 
in a quaint six- 
sided design; 


der which comes 
in a yellowed sil- 
ver box; 


polygonal silver 
metal. 

Because of the 
chosen for this 
line, 


neutral tones! 


HE fragrance of an | 
English garden in | 


bath dusting pow- | 


sachet | 
powder; and a | 
rouge compact in || 


it will fit | 
into any dressing || 


ble, although its sheer sim- || 
make it particularly adapt- || 


odern scheme. 


If you wish to know the names and || 
the articles described here, ' 


e Beauty Editor, Make-up || 


| 
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for grace in the general effect. The 
sports clothes may be tweed, jersey, or 
any of the pretty rough woolens now in 
the shops for early fall wear. It may 
be a coat suit, or it may be a skirt and 
sweater ensemble. Or, if she goes in 
for tennis, it may be a one-piece rough 
silk crepe, or light-weight wool crepe. 

“For luncheon—a one-piece tailored 
dress. A dark blue fabric and a silver 
fox fur neckpiece, or a shade of brown 
that goes well with blue fox fur are 
attractive. A small hat to match and 
smart tailored pumps, with accessories 
in harmony with the dress, would be 
charming. The pumps could be blue, 
brown or black, as desired. This type 
of dress is one that may be worn 
throughout the afternoon for shopping 
or such general wear.” 

Soft pliable satin is the fabric, 
Luick states, best suited for the dinner- 
dance. The gown should be simple, 
rather tailored in effect, and certainly 
without ruffles. The length of the 
skirt for dinner-dances and formal 
affairs should be to the floor—just 
clearing it. “Ankle length is just 
about the ugliest length there is for a 
girl’s dress,” says Luick. “And, as for 
trains, we use them only in pictures.” 

For a formal afternoon affair, such 
as a reception, or a wedding, Luick 
suggests gowns of crepe roma, or 
heavy georgette, with a small hat. 

Wraps made of the same fabric as 
the dress are smart for girls of Miss 
Bennett’s type. If she must have fur, 
it is best that the wrap be trimmed 
with fur, rather than to wear a fur 
wrap. A wrap of all fur is not par- 
ticularly suitable for the young girl. 

The footwear should be simple. If 
jewelry is worn it should be of the 
simplest kind. “Do tell the young 
girls not to wear costume jewelry with 
their evening clothes,” says Luick. “If 
they wish to wear it with their sports 
clothes, all right, but tell them brace- 
lets, alone, for their formal adornment.” 

Where a girl has a limited income, 
whether she is of Miss Bennett’s type 
or not, if she makes simplicity her 
role, she can often gain the maximum 
of effect with the minimum of effort. 
Her very simplicity in gowning gives 
her a distinction, especially when she 
wears becoming colors. 

Girls should always give considera- 
tion to the environment and the lo- 
cality in which a dress is to be worn. 
Clothes should always suit the occa- 
sion. If they do not, no matter how 
beautiful—they will be in bad taste. 


AUTHORITY 
in your circle 


Here’s How to Read Horoscopes 
for Your Friends 


OU can have a lot of fun reading horoscopes with your friends. Tell 

them about their characteristics as indicated by the stars. Just know 
the birthdate—the day of the month. In one of Evangeline Adams’ 
twelve books of astrology you will find a detailed horoscope of the man or 
woman born on that day. Evangeline Adams is the world’s foremost 
astrologist. You will be interested in the way she interprets the stars. 
Send for your own horoscope or that of a friend, stating the birthdate. 
Or have the set of twelve books, covering every sign of the Zodiac. The 


price of each book is only ten cents. 


Canadian Orders 15¢ 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Plan a Real 


DINNER 


{talian Salad 
suggested by Winnie Lightner 


Split Pea Soup Melba Toast 
ala Ruth Roland by Marian Nixon 
Spanish Chicken 
as prepared by Constance Bennett 
Asparagus with Crumbs 
June Collyer’s recipe 


Biscuit Tortoni 
Buddy Rogers’ “favorite nourishment’ 


Forty-seven marvelous dishes, straight 
from your favorite stars! And forty- 
seven interesting photos of the stars 
athome! Send ten cents for your copy 
of this interesting Cook Book. 
FAVORITE 
RECIPES 


Canadian 
Orders 
15¢ 


TOWER BOOKS, Inc. 


INCORPORATED 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Will Hays Ten Years In the 


Movies 


(Continued from page 22) 


other the fact that Mr. Smith or Miss 
Jones was a “bad actor” in the popular 
meaning of that phrase. 

The worldly lesson of the Arbuckle 
affair had sunk deeply into their minds. 
As soon as the story broke, Paramount 
withdrew two of its films which cost 
$350,000 apiece to produce. They lay 
in storage, so much waste celluloid. 

It had happened once; it might at 
any time happen again, with a star of 
uncertain morals. If I said that the 
atmosphere of Hollywood changed, I 
would imply that the town somewhat 
resembled its picture in the tabloids. 
What did change was Hollywood’s at- 
titude toward its own morals. 

That being initiated, the next step 
was to reorientate the publicity agents. 
These also Hays assembled, both in 
Hollywood and New York, for advisory 
discussions. The situation was simple. 
No matter how many hundred columns 
of front-page space it commanded, a 
press that exploited scandal hurt both 
the business and the stars whom it pur- 
ported to advertise. It was not unfair 
to ask that the publicity men turn their 
attention now to the other side of 
Hollywood—the one which the press 
releases had so far neglected. 

He came down strongly on another 
point. Hollywood salaries, for the very 
successful at least, were sensationally 
large. But some publicity agents had 
grossly exaggerated them, and merely 
for cheap effect. If an actor signed up 
for two thousand dollars a week, the 
sum would grow to five thousand by 
the time the story reached the press. 

Further, they would touch up these 
stories with accounts of the sybaritish 
luxury in which the stars lived—Pom- 
pelian swimming pools, gold-plated 
bathtubs, retinues of servants, fleets of 
foreign motor-cars. Old-fashioned 
melodrama, if nothing else, had fixed 
in the mind of Main Street an associa- 
tion between luxury and vice. 

Also, this process raised social envy. 

“Cut it out!” advised Hays. 

Although the character of Hollywood 
press began to change from the mo- 
ment of Hays’ first conference, sporadic 
instances appeared for some time. 

Will Hays started something else 
when he attacked a tendency, manifest 
in some quarters, to boost a compara- 
tively mild film with sensational, sug- 
gestive advertisements. There, he en- 
tered one of the hardest, stubbornest 
battles. It isn’t won yet. 


FOLLOWING perhaps a hint from 
Hays or the producers, Harry Chan- 
dler of the Los Angeles Times swung 
into action. He gathered up reporters 
from every corner of the country, took 
them to Hollywood “for to see and to 
admire” that better side of the town 
and its life which had hitherto escaped 
newspaper attention. It helped greatly. 
The “Hollywood legend,” the old pic- 
ture of a jazz-mad, booze-mad, sex-mad 
community, did a rapid fadeout from 
the screen of the public mind. 

During these early visits to Holly- 
wood, Hays began hastily and for 
the moment imperfectly, that activity 
which the public most expected of him— 
purifying the motion picture from 
within. 
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In meetings, in private conversations, 
he urged producers and directors to find 
and draw the line between insipid, repe- 
titious pap, and offence to the old de- 
cencies of the American people. 

To one director he said: “When you 
make a woman cross her legs in the 
film, you try to see how high she can 
cross them. Why don’t you try to see 
how low you can cross them and stil] 
be ‘interesting’? ” 

However, this aspect of the Hays job 
is so important that I must leave it 
for future issues, and hasten on to 
politics. 

Women were newly enfranchised in 
those days, and politicians were groping 
for a bait to get the feminine vote. 
This being an issue which affected chil- 
dren, the main protestants against the 
real or imagined offences of the movies 
were women’s clubs. Here was an issue 
to catch the women! 


HEN in the spring of 1922, the 

situation grew acute, the State 
legislatures were adjourning. But all 
that summer, explorations of the polit- 
ical mind proved that censorship bills 
were coming in floods that autumn. 
That lay in the near future; Massachu- 
setts was an immediate issue. In 1920, 
its General Court passed a bill estab- 
lishing censorship for screen and stage; 
and a Massachusetts censorship, as I 
have said before, is never a mere ges- 
ture. 

Coolidge, then Governor, vetoed it. 
But the reformers, urged on by reso- 
lutions of four hundred women’s clubs, 
passed it again at the next session. 
The new governor let it through. Its 
strictness of enforcement lived up to 
expectations. 

The theatrical managers and motion- 
picture exhibitors had organized a pe- 
tition for a referendum to repeal this 
law at the election of November, 1922. 
Of course, they saw Will Hays. The 
rage engendered by the Arbuckle case 
was at its height. Hays advised them 
to delay the issue until the motion pic- 
ture had demonstrated that it could 
clean its own house. 

“That would have been a mistake,” 
he says now, “but by good luck, I wasn’t 
allowed to make it.” 

The Boston men looked over the sit- 
uation at home, consulted the poli- 
ticians, and reported back. 

“We can’t pull in our horns now, 
they said. “We’ve gone too far.” 

The Hays organization buckled down 
to a hard, important political campaign. 
At once, they found strong allies in the 
newspapers. Our Constitution guar- 
antees freedom of speech and press. 
Doubtless, it would have added freedom 
of the screen, had this invention been 
born or thought of in those days. 

But the newspapers foresaw that if 
this rage for censorship ran its logical 
course, the press would be next in line. 
Hays, planning the strategy of the 
campaign, made free speech the issue. 

The campaign was in mid-course be- 
fore Hays began to realize what all 
politics has learned since—that women 
in mass do not vote very differently on 
any issue from men. Members of the 
very women’s clubs whose resolutions 
brought on this objectionable law be- 
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gan to come out against it. 

Barring accident, the cause was won. 
But a mere victory wasn’t enough. 
Hays needed a landslide. For as the 
State Legislatures assembled that au- 
tumn, in twenty-two of them members 
introduced censorship bills. 

And Massachusetts was the only 
state where the people were voting on 
the question. 

He kept the agitation going full 
force until the very eve of the elec- 


tion. To say that it went over big 
would be chary under-statement. The 
vote for censorship was 208, 252; 


against, 553, 173. That amounted ap- 
proximately to a majority of 345,000— 
the largest ever recorded in the old 
Cradle of Liberty for or against any 
man or measure. 

With this as a weapon, the Hays or- 
ganization moved on the legislatures. 

“The people have been heard from,” 
they said. “Look at these figures from 
Massachusetts!” 

In some states, the bills died in com- 
mittee; in some they were defeated on 
the floor. But not one of the twenty- 
two passed into law. The Massachu- 
setts election was the Gettysburg of 
the motion picture. 

Without firm, intelligent resistance, 
without this dramatic demonstration of 
the popular will, most of those bills 
would have passed. Ordinary methods 
of lobbying would never have availed 
to stop them. The movement would 
have gone on, gathering bulk as it 
rolled, like the traditional snowball. 

By the spring of 1923, perhaps one- 
third of our states, including the most 
prosperous and influential, would have 
clapped down censorship on the mo- 
tion picture. 

We have political censorships in five 
states. Further, many foreign coun- 
tries make their official cuts. These 
changes are all reported and filed at 
headquarters. Almost never do they 
agree. 

Apply all these cuts to any given 
film, and it comes out a ragged abor- 
tion. 

The picturesque confusion which re- 
sulted might have blown up censorship 
in one big, national laugh; but not be- 
fore the motion picture, as a business 
and an art, had taken it on the button. 

After that session of 1922-23 ten 
years ago, no American state ever 
passed a political-censorship law. 


BEFORE going on to “purification” 
from within, let me dispose of the 
strange figure about whom this storm 
whirled and rotated—that great child 
with the comic gift, “Fatty” Arbuckle. 

After the Rappe affair, Paramount 
put into storage his two latest films, 
as yet unreleased. They had cost 
$700,000. Hays was on his way back 
from an Easter visit to Sullivan, In- 
diana, when the newspapers reported a 
rumor that Paramount was going to 
release them. 

The public was still in a lynching 
mood toward Arbuckle. At about this 
time an ill-advised exhibitor in an 
Eastern state ran experimentally one 
of kis old films. That show was never 
finished; for someone charged down 
the aisle and hurled a rock through 
the screen. 

Returning to New York, Hays visited 


the Paramount Company, saw Adolf 
Zukor. 

“Nothing in those newspaper stor- 
ies!” said Zukor. “We’ve no intention 
of releasing those films.” 

“Then say so, and say it loud!” ad- 
vised Hays. 

This announcement, properly inserted 
into the newspapers by expert publicity 
men, helped in the Massachusetts cam- 
paign. Meantime Fatty Arbuckle, dis- 
charged from custody, could imagine 
nowhere to go except that Hollywood 
about which his life had revolved. In 
his day of prosperity he had spent like 
the child he was—twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar automobiles, a villa that looked 
like a movie set and parties, parties, 
parties. 

The expenses of his trial had more 
than broken his personal fortune. No 
one knew just how he was living. The 
man was forgotten, and only his deed 
remembered. 

Then, as the year drew to a close, 
a newspaper story brought him back 
to public attention. On Christmas Eve, 
a reporter found him crying on the 
streets because he alone of all Holly- 
wood wasn’t going to have a merry 
Christmas. 

Everyone understood that “Fatty” 
Arbuckle’s face and figure must never 
again appear on the screen. But di- 
recting was another matter. Arbuckle 
has the rare comic genius. In his 
popular days he invented many of his 
own situations. And already, a pro- 
ducer of two-reel comics had offered 
him—subject to official confirmation— 
a job as director. 

Now, Hays gave his approval. 

“The jury acquitted him,” he said. 
“And there is such a thing as Christian 
forgiveness. I won’t stand in the way 
of his doing the only work he knows 
how to do.” 

Arbuckle took the job under an as- 
sumed name. Shortly afterward, the 
Hays office found itself much interested 
in a letter from an eminent reformer 
of the movies. He began by denouncing 
Arbuckle and the Arbuckle films; he 
ended by praising the “clean, wholesome 
fun” in the series of pictures, which, 
in this new capacity, Arbuckle had di- 
rected! 

Inevitably, the fact leaked out. “And 
I had a chance to observe the rarity 
of Christian charity,’ Hays has said 
since. ‘You’d have thought I’d com- 
mitted murder!” 

But the Association and its head 
stood by their guns; Arbuckle kept his 
job as director. Fortunately, this hap- 
pened after the victory over censor- 
ships was in the bag. But Hays ended 
his first year, during which he had 
started more things than I have been 
able to mention in this brief article, on 
a spurt of unpopularity. 


Next month Mr. Irwin’s second article 
on the experiences of Will Hays in the 
Movies will appear in this magazine. Don’t 
fail to follow this unusual series—writ- 
ten by the man who is oftentimes called 
America’s Greatest Reporter, from records 
of the Hays Association. Mr. Irwin makes 
no attempt to be other than _ frank, 
straightforward and accurate. We feel 
proud to publish this important and 
dignified series. 
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@ Little Oucsa Roserts 
of New York City 


MOTHER 
THOUGHT HER BABY 
WOULD DIE! 


Then she found a wonderful baby food! 
® 

““T rED my baby with my own milk till she 
was four months old,” writes Mrs. Elsie 
Roberts, 1138 Longfellow Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City. “Then I became sick, 
and she would eat nothing—no food I 
tried suited her. Every day she lost many 
ounces. I was so nervous and worried I 
thought she might die. She was very thin. 
How bad IJ felt about my baby! 

“At last I tried Eagle Brand. She loved 
it! In a week she gained four ounces and 
the week after that even more. At 11 
months she weighs 27 pounds, 3 ounces. 
And she’s so strong and healthy!” 


If your baby is not thriving on his present food 
we suggest that you and your doctor consider 
Eagle Brand. Send for free booklet. The new 
and complete edition of “Baby's Welfare’ con- 
tains practical feeding information and sugges- 
tions for supplementary foods—orange juice, 
cereals, cod-liver oil, etc.—advised by doctors. 


@ (Every picture and letter published by 
The Borden Company ts voluntarily sent 
us by a grateful parent or other relative.) 


FREE! Wonderful baby booklet! 


} Tur BorpEN Company, 
Dept. E-6, Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. > 


Please send me—free — the new and “A 
complete edition of ‘‘Baby’s Welfare.” 


Name. 


Address 


City State. 


Please print name and address plainly 
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laughing 


at breakfast 


H: CUSSED at his razor... and he 
stormed at the coffee and he kicked 
the cat off the front porch. No one 
dared to speak to father before break- 
fast. But thank goodness at last he 
found a way to end his indigestion. 


Dr. Beeman certainly gave us a god- 
send in Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. A 
delicious gum with pepsin to tone up 
the system. We all have our irritable 
times — just a touch of indigestion 
will spoil the best disposition. Often 
a package of Beeman’s will help. 
Chew Beeman’s every day. The flavor 
is delicious, 


Cheur 
BEEMAN’S 
PEPSIN 


ESPECIALLY 
MADE TO AID 
DIGESTION 
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Box-Office 
Critics 


Boost for Tala 


Bellevue, Pennsylvania. 

Tala Birell, the new Viennese import, 
seems an ex- 
tremely distine- 
tive type. If her 
acting is as mar- 
velous as her 
looks, she ought 
to be able to out- 
shine all the oth- 
ers. Her ultra- 
sophistication and 
poise surpass that 
of the glamorous 
Constance Bennett. » 
And also her : 
clothes and man- 
ner of wearing them. 


Such sophisti- 
cated simplicity could not be equalled. 
She has a mysterious quality about her, 
most noticeably in her eyes, which is 
somewhat like the mystery of Garbo, 
but she has no trace of awkwardness 


in her appearance. In fact, she gives 
one the impression of being cultured 
and refined. Given good stories and 
directing, she most certainly should 
be one of the best. We are hoping 
for at least that. 
Anne M. Godeck, 
27 E. Roseridge Ave. 


Wheels Go Round Backward 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

When a car is pictured as moving 
forward on the screen, its wheels ap- 
pear to be turning in the opposite di- 
rection. This looks ridiculous.  Isn’t 
there some way in which the shutter 
of the camera may be correctly timed 
with the vehicle? The correction of 
the above illusion would lead to a 
better-finished film. 

D. Oliver Merrell, 
519 Washington Ave., S. E. 


Lunt, Fontanne 


and Helen 


Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 

You don’t mean 
to tell me that we 
aren’t going to see 
any more of the 
two incomparable 
stage stars, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. “The 
Guardsman” sure- 
ly was a grand picture and perfect 
entertainment, and I enjoyed every 
minute of it. I think that Hollywood 
will regret a great loss if it doesn’t 
hold on to such superb actors as these. 

Also, I want to mention Helen 
Hayes. Although I did not see her 
pictures, I saw her on the stage. Holly- 
wood would be foolish to let her go. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Address 
your communications to A-Dollar-for- 
Your-Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Please, you Hollywood producers, 
when you get some worth while actors, 


keep them! 
Edith Burtt, 
406 Bierut Ave. 


Have You Noticed? 


Wilmington, Delaware. 

The resemblance between Charles 
Farrell and Dor- 
othy Mackaill is 
amazing. Their fa- 
cial features are 
identical and their 
smiles are very 
much alike. I have 
often wondered if 
any one else ever 
noticed the resem- 
blance, and have 
come to the con- 
clusion that it has 
not been observed. 
But it is there just 


the same. 
Virginia Gregory, 
1805 Washington Street. 


The Great God Drama 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Isn’t there a more humane method 
of injecting “‘sob stuff” in the films? I 
refer to three pictures I saw, in each 
of which a lovable little boy was bru- 


tally sacrificed to the great god, 
Drama. What an easy way to get 
drama! Simply have a gangster acci- 


dentally “mow down” a smiling young- 
ster and both hard-boiled and tender- 
hearted will feel that old lump forming 
in the throat. Or have a cherub con- 
tract a disease—one so deadly that it 
cannot survive. Horrible, yes—but you 
do have Drama! 

Aren’t there other, less pathetic 
ways, to obtain tense moments? Can’t 
we have the villain slap the little fel- 
low’s face (make-believe, of course!) 
us in “The Champ.” That was dra- 
matic, surely. 


Please, Mr. Talkie-Maker, don’t 
convert the theater into a funeral 
parlor. 


F. E. Ebel, 
5512 W. Washington Blvd. 


Tribute to Gary 


Bronx, New York. 

I am writing this to pay tribute to 
the most natural 
and sincere actor 
on the screen— 
Gary Cooper. 

I have followed 
his career ever 
since the very be- 
ginning, and know 
that there are few 
who can be classed 


no more charming | 
or versatile actor. 
He holds his own 
in the face of the 
Gable avalanche. Strong, clean-limbed 
and tall, lean as the wild horses he 
had broken in his boyhood, he has | 
brought a bracing draught of desert 
air to that stuffy atmosphere which 
was polluted with sheiks and matinee | 
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idols. Something wholly alive, hence 
pure and clean, shows through his 
acting. He is real! 
His pictures have never been a dis- 
appointment to me. 
Sylvia Fresner, 
2685 Valentine Avenue. 


For the Hall of Fame 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

A recent screen trailer advises us 
to be thankful that we are contem- 
poraries of a certain famous Swedish 
star. Faithful to this grand actress, 
I am nevertheless even more thankful 
that I am living in the same century 
with that princess of comediennes, 
Zasu Pitts. 

The world needs its great dramatic 
stars to interpret its sorrows and 
disappointments, but it is now in 
greater need of the blessed clowns 
who smooth the wrinkles out of life, 
at least temporarily. 

For the following reasons, I nom- 
inate Miss Pitts the greatest enemy 
of gloom alive: 

Because every one can see herself 
in her characterizations. 

Because she never mars her comedy 
with cheapness. 


Because she is not afraid of looking 
ridiculous. 

Because she is really a great dra- 
matic actress who dares to sacrifice 
a fame she would personally enjoy for 
a character the public loves. 

When in a thankful mood, please re- 
member Zasu Pitts. 


Robert Downing. 
1044 Third Avenue, S. W. 


Wants Jannings Back 


Marvel, Alabama. 

Wonder if the producers will ever 
wake up and give the American public 
a chance to look once more upon the 
face and actions of the greatest actor 
the screen has known, Emil Jannings? 
Surely his voice isn’t any worse than 
Garbo’s, Lukas’s and others that we 
hear. We hear them, and like their 
pictures. So why can’t Jannings be 
given a chance to come back? 

Why doesn’t some company have the 
courage to bring him back? 

I would give anything to see another 
Jannings picture. To me he is the 
Captain General, the Last Word, the 


Great. 
James M. Parker, 
Box 245. 


Alias the Monster 


(Continued from page 25) 


blasted rock, tamped ties and carried 
steel rails for a new railroad. He 
then tried to be a real estate agent. 
His eyes being too honest, he gave it 
up in despair. He next carried a 
chain for a surveying’ outfit. The 
chain was large. The pay was small. 

Discouraged, he read an advertise- 
ment which stated that an actor was 
wanted. He went to the town, inter- 
viewed the manager, and lied until 
he got the job. 

His salary was thirty dollars a week 
—when he got it. After watching him 
perform for two weeks the manager 
cut the salary to twenty-five, and be- 
came more careless about payday. 


ARLOFF remained with this com- 

pany two years, playing what 
passed for comedy and drama on small 
stages, in barns and in tents. One 
night he played a Roman warrior and 
wore a pair of b.v.d’s of the period. It 
was forty-five degrees below zero. He 
shivered like Brutus at the memory of 
Ceasar. 

The company disbanded. Being now 
an established actor, he was soon 
broke. To make matters worse—or 
better—his trunks were kost or stolen. 
As it was still winter, a traveling 
salesman gave him a sample summer 
suit, two neckties and a pair of button 
shoes. The outfit was more garish 
than motion picture love. Thus at- 
tired, the future Frankenstein arrived 
in Regina, Canada. 

The elements, not wishing to be out- 
done, circled a cyclone through the un- 
happy town. It only dared venture 
within a half-mile of Karloff. Unlike 
all other ill winds, the cyclone did him 
a lot of good. He got a job clearing 


up the debris. While engaged at this 
task he read an advertisement found 
in the ruins of a hotel. 

Another actor was wanted some- 
where. 

He joined the Harry St. Clair Play- 
ers at Prince Albert. According to 
business conditions, St. Clair held a 
part of each week’s salary back. Rare 
as good liquor in California, St. Clair 
was an honest man, and actually paid 
his actors in real money. Karloff 
played in nearly one hundred and sev- 
enty plays under the St. Clair banner. 
He then took his pay, went to Chicago, 
organized his own company, and failed. 

The World War came. He tried 
to join the British Army. A _ heart 
murmur returned him to the stage. A 
few months later he was back with St. 
Clair at Minot, South Dakota. In this 
wind-swept town he played in one 
hundred and six different plays in 
fifty-three weeks. 

It went on and on in this manner, 
as repetitious as an extra girl’s love 
affairs. 


FOURTEEN years ago, he came to 
Hollywood and got a job as an ex- 
tra in a Frank Borzage film. He fol- 
lowed this with six days in Fairbanks’ 
“His Majesty, the American.” Taking 
his thirty dollars, he entered another 
long valley of semi-starvation. It was 
broken by small parts until 1922, when 
French-Canadian films became a vogue. 
As he resembled the producers’ idea 
of a French-Canadian, he was offered 
four parts in one week. Unfortunately 
he could only accept one. The vogue 
passed, and he became a Hindu in 
“Omar, the Tent-Maker.” 
(Please turn to page 100) 
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“TOM said... 


my LIPS looked 
COMMON!” 


Sec And yet common is just 
the word any man would use for 
that painted look. And my lips did 
look painted!” 

Look critically at your own lips... 
have they that obvious look that men 
detest so? 

Why take chances? Use Tangee and 
your lips can’t look painted. Because 
Tangee isn’t paint... it’s different. 

In the stick, Tangee looks positively 
orange... but wait! Once on your lips 
it changes to the one shade of rose most 
becoming to you! 

And Tangee is soothing ... it has a 
cold cream base. Try it today... at any 
druggist’s or cosmetic counter. Or send 


10¢ for Miracle Make-up Set. 


Cheeks Mustn’t Look 
Painted, Either! 


Tangee Rouge changes on 


the cheeks—just the way 
Tangee changes on the lips. 
It gives the color most be- 
coming to you. 

When youget Tangee Lip- 
stick, ask for Tangee Rouge. 
End that “painted look!” 


TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 


Send 10¢ for Miracle Make-Up Set 


containing samples of lipstick and rouge 


The GEORGE W. Lurt Co. 
417 Fitth Avenue, New York, NY. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c. Please send your miracle make-up set to 


TG 10-9 


Name_ se 
Address. 
City— State. 
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WANTED 
The Girl With 
GLORIOUS HAIR! 


She’s always popular — always has plenty of 
boy friends—the girl with soft, lustrous, beau- 
tifully-waved hair! 


And it’s really very simple to have such hair. 
Just use Sra-Bac Curt Ser regularly. With 
this famous preparation, you can quickly give 
yourself a smart, “beauty shoppe” wave set, 
rightin your own boudotr. 


But be sure you get genuine, tried-and-proved 
Sra-Bac, 5 million bottles of which were used 
by the girls of America in the past 12 months. 


Sra-Bac Curt Ser is scientifically created 
to hold the waves longer. Special i ngredients 
imported from Europe make it thick enough for 
the merest beginner to arrange her hair just the 
way she wants it. Sta-Bac dries quickly, too, 
and positively leaves none of those objection- 
able white flakes so often seen. Try Sra-Bac! 


—at most F. W. Woolworth Stores 
VI-JON LABORATORIES, ST. LOUIS 


STABAC 
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(Continued from page 99) 


When the valley ended in a swamp, 


Karloff decided that a truck driver 
who ate was happier than a starving 
actor. He learned from a kindly driver 


one Sunday how to pull the levers on 
a truck. The driver took him to his 
foreman the next day. 

Soon he was on a truck loaded with 
cement. His friend had helped him 
back the truck at the warehouse. No 
one was the wiser. 

When the other truck drivers 
learned that he had been an actor they 
treated him as though he were a wo- 
man and helped him load cement, each 
sack of which weighed two hundred 
pounds. 

When Bert Lytell started to make 
“Never the Twain Shall Meet,” Kar- 
loff’s boss allowed him to take two 
weeks off. Karloff went on location. 
The time ran too long and his kindly 
boss was forced to hire another man. 

Karloff was back in films again with 
one hundred and eighty dollars, an 
amount which was, for him, larger 
than the British National Debt. 

The dull days came. The money was 
soon gone. He played as an extra at 
five dollars a day. 

A few things began to happen. John 
Barrymore picked him for a part in 
one of his films. A part with Richard 
Dix, then with Wheeler and Woolsey, 
and back with Richard Dix again. 

From one studio to another he cir- 
cled like a squirrel in a cage. Al Green, 
the director, who twenty years before 
had himself been a bottle-washer in 
a saloon, gave him a part in “Smart 
Money.” It made a slight impression. 

Still working and hoping, his time 
was not yet. 

By sheer heartbreak and outstand- 
ing ability the sad brown eyes of the 
poor life-lashed devil were at last be- 
ginning to see a path through the 
woods. 

That a man of his ability was in 
Hollywood thirteen years looking for 
an opportunity seems almost beyond 
belief. That he was often destitute, 
that he drove a truck and worked with 
a pick and shovel, is known to all who 
have watched the destiny of Holly- 
wood’s man of the hour. 


ARLOFF, as they would say in 

Ireland, ‘could never stop a pig 
in any alley.” His legs are bowed, 
and he has a slight lisp. Just why a 
man so handicapped should decide to 
become an actor cannot be answered in 
this article. 

Further to handicap him in his 
chosen profession, he was shy and re- 
served. Leaving behind him an after- 
impression of mystery, he was not one 
to be quickly understood by his fellow 
players. That is why, perhaps, he 
was forced to drive a truck while un- 
talented men rode high on the waves 
of popular approval. But the longest 
lane ends at last—even for a man 
with a lisp, who is gentle as dawn on 
far-off English meadows. 

As he really played an assembly of 
dismembered corpses in ‘“Franken- 
stein,” he did not speak a word dur- 
ing the entire film. The impression 
of horror which he created had to be 
sustained by visual stimulation. His 
gradations of fear, innocence, rage 
and stupefying strength will not soon 
be forgotten. 


There is in Boris Karloff an earnest 
belief in the goodness of mankind that 
is pathetic and admirable. 

After his success in ‘“Franken- 
stein,” he went on his honeymoon. 

It was the first vacation in his life 
away from the immediate need of 
money. 

He was no sooner settled with his 
charming young wife in a San Fran- 
cisco hotel than the telephone rang. 

A gentleman with a Yiddish accent 
was talking. He owned a theatre in 
a suburb, and the Universal Company, 
to whom Karloff was under contract, 
had requested that he make personal 
appearances at his theatre for the 
coming week. 

The undoubting Karloff made the 
ten-mile journey to the theatre twice 
each day for the week and drew large 
crowds, only to learn upon his return 
to Hollywood that he had been taken 
in by the wily manager, as the Univer- 
sal Company knew nothing about it. 
And thus was the trusting Karloff’s 
honeymoon spoiled. 

During one appearance, Mrs. Kar- 
loff attended. She was accompanied 
by a young woman who, upon seeing 
Karloff appear as the monster, Frank- 
enstein, exclaimed, ‘‘Heavens, you’ve 
got to live with that!” : 

The audience looked at the confused 
bride with pity. 


ITHIN Boris Karloff’s sphere, 

and it is far larger than pro- 
ducers imagine, there is no actor who 
can surpass him. 

His work as a discredited minister 
in the employ of a tabloid newspaper 
in “Five Star Final” was superb. It 
was his business to use the clerical 
garb to gain confidence while he pried 
secrets from the tabloid’s victims. If 
there was ever a better exposition of 
utter spiritual bankruptcy, of com- 
plete personal depravity, I fail to re- 
member it. 

His performance in “The Criminal 
Code” was not even surpassed by Wal- 
ter Huston, the star of that film. One 
scene, in which he holds the knife be- 
fore the doomed stool pigeon, was so 
real that an oldtime convict came to 
me and said emphatically, “Jim, the 
man’s been in stir,’ meaning the 
penitentiary. 

So far as I know he was mistaken. 

Being an actor is not yet a peniten- 
tiary offence. 

His final success was completely ac- 
cidental—except, of course, he was 
ready when the ship steamed into the 
harbor with his big chance on board. 

He walked one sunny morning down 
Hollywood Boulevard, destitute as a 
Russian aristocrat in Moscow. It had 
been a long time between parts. After 
nearly two dozen years on stage and 
screen, he had a pack of cigarettes, a 
forlorn expression, and shoes that 
were worn at the heels. 

For more than twelve years he had 
gone to the headquarters of the Actors’ 
Equity for mail, which came to him 
from India, Canada, and England. 

The headquarters of the Equity 
was on the second floor. He had been 
there the day before. There could be no 
more mail for him so soon. He smoked 
a cigarette and decided not to walk 
up the stairs. He smoked another, 
walked half way up, and returned to 
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the street again. He stood idly, blow- 
ing rings of cigarette smoke which 
soon disappeared on the Boulevard of 
Hope. For a long time he stood thus, 
making a football of his destiny. At 
last he walked to the corner of Holly- 
wood Boulevard and Cahuenga Ave- 
nue, a half block away. Not know- 
ing what else to do, he smoked another 
cigarette. That done, he looked at 
his pack. There were four left. 

He lit one more. 

Holding the match between thumb 
and finger, he thought to himself: “If 
it burns to the end I’ll go up to Equity. 
If it doesn’t—I’ll go home and read.” 
The match curled in a black ember to 
the end. It fell to the street. He went 
to the headquarters of the Actors’ 
Equity. 

The same girl had been handing 
him his mail for five years. There was 
nothing for him this morning. They 
talked for a few moments. As usual, 
there was no screen work either. 

He drummed idly on a wooden man- 
tel while the girl said rather indiffer- 
ently: “They’re putting on a new 
show in town. All the original New 
York company are here—but one man. 
They’ve asked me to send someone 
down.” She looked at Karloff closely. 

Neither the girl nor the time-worn 
actor could hear the wheels of his des- 
tiny rumbling. 

“T wonder 
said. 

“What is the part?” Karloff asked. 

She told him. 

“In ‘The Criminal Code,’ you say?” 


if you would do,” she 


“T’ll go down,” he said. 

He was given the part, and played 
it well on the Los Angeles stage. The 
play died, as even angels do, in Cali- 
fornia. Karloff was again out of work, 
and making the dreary rounds of 
studios and the Actors’ Equity. 

Months followed. Harry Cohn be- 
gan to produce ‘The Criminal Code.” 
The entire cast was selected with the 
exception of one part. Every effort 
but one had been made to fill it. At 
last in desperation, Cohn suggested, 
“Why not get the fellow who played 
the part on the stage here?” 

No one had thought of that. 
was in Hollywood. 

“How do we know he’l] photograph?” 
asked an assistant. 

The amazed Karloff was sent for. 

He was given the part and went on 
to “Frankenstein” and glory. 

The long ordeal over, he now 
lives in a delightful home overlooking 
Toluca Lake, five miles from Holly- 
wood. 

He gazed, silent in speculation, over 
the lake. “Suppose,” he said, “that 
‘The Criminal Code’ had been made 
by a larger company than Columbia. 
With many players under contract, 
there would have been no chance for 
me.” 

He sighed. “It’s all such a gamble.” 

I looked at him for a moment and 
ventured, “Suppose, Boris, the match 
had not burned to the end.” 

He spoke with mild surprise. 

“But it had to.” He smiled. 
it burned my fingers raw.” 


This 


“And 


Cheer Up! 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Tt was a bitter night. It was the 
wind’s night to howl, and it was tak- 
ing full advantage of it. Believe me, 
I envied it the privilege and longed to 
join in the chorus! I made my way 
to the railroad station and waited for 
an inspiration—or a train—or both. 

““As it happened the train and the in- 
spiration arrived at the same time. 
The wind, the inspiration, my scare, 
and myself left town on that train. 
Somehow we kept it a secret from the 
train crew. 

“Portland, Oregon, seemed to be the 
only stop that darned train made. The 
wind and the inspiration had left me 
long ago, but my scare was still with 
me and growing with alarming rapid- 
ity. We all dropped off the train and 
went in search of friends. We found 
they had moved and no one seemed to 
know where! 

“Between my knees knocking and my 


| stomach flapping, I felt like a walking 


orchestra! I decided if I didn’t give 
my stomach something to work on, it’d 
beat itself to death flapping against 
my backbone. 

“T spied a sign outside an employ- 
ment office, advertising for an able- 
bodied lumberjack. That looked like a 
I applied for the job—and 
borrowed twenty-five cents in advance 
of my first salary to give my stomach 
something to flap about, and to stop 
my scare from nagging at my knees 
and giving them so much to knock 
about! 


“That experience as a lumberjack 
had a very valuable place in my life 
and I’ve always been glad I saw that 
sign and so desperately needed the job. 
It’s an ill wind blows no good, eh?” 


“(GEE RENG run over by a truck was 
a splendid way out of the de- 
pression for me!” was Richard Arlen’s 
startling statement. “I don’t know 
that I would advise anyone else to try 
that means, however. There are so 
many more convenient and more com- 
fortable ways to emerge from this 
quite human state of low funds! 

“Six months after I arrived in Hol- 
lywood I was stony broke. I finally 
landed a job as a motorcycle messenger 
boy.... They told me a truck hit me! 
I know when I woke up I was lying in 
a hospital cot with a broken leg and 
mashed up a bit generally. 

“I had a nice long rest in that hos- 
pital and, when I emerged, all they let 
me take was my leg, a limp—well, any- 
thing that couldn’t be changed into 
currency. I had no job, not a red 
cent! 

“TI decided after some thought that 
the first thing to do was to look for a 
kindly-faced landlady. Did you ever 
look for a kindly-faced, landlady? . . 
However, I did find a gambling land- 
lady who was willing to accept my bet 
that I would be able to pay her at the 
end of the week! 

“T spent that week strenuously try- 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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Revelations 
of an ear-lobe 


Jusr touch your earlobe with your fingers 
.. . feel the skin’s texture! Is it soft and 
satin-smooth as a baby’s? Well, that’s your 
unspoiled skin . . . your natural complexion! 

Wouldn’t you like your face to recapture 
this same beauty? Then try using a really 
pure face-powder . . . for often it’s impure 
powders that cause imperfections, coarseness. 

Try Luxor—the pure face-powder. It is 
made in scientific laboratories. So it’s fine 
and delicate as chiffon. And its shades are 
perfect for the new costume colors from Paris. 

A box of the pure face-powder costs but 
50c . . . yet Luxor couldn't be better if it 
cost $5. Why not send the coupon below, 
for the introductory box? And achieve 
the petal-smooth complexion Nature in- 
tended for you! 


Other Luxor toiletries are: 
stick, Cold, Vanishing, and 
Hand Creams, soc each; 
Tissue Cream, one dollar. Scausetten 


Luxor, Ltd. 


Rouge, Lip- 


WE COULDN'T 
MAKE IT-BETTER 
IF IT COST $5 


LUXOR, Ltp., 1355 W. 31st Street 
Chicago, Ill. TGH 

Gentlemen: I want a finer, smoother complexion. 
Please send half-month’s supply of Luxor. I enclose 
zoc to help’cover cost of packing, mailing, etc. 


(Check) Rachel__Flesh___White___ 


Name 
Address 
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Buy THESE 


STORIES for YOUR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


BOUT the prankish Brownie! About 
A the Ugly Duckling who was really 
a graceful swan! And the amazing ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland! Every 
one of these famous stories is a sure-fire 
success, with children old enough to read, 
and children who like to be read to. 
These three jolly little books are printed 
in large, clear type and filled with amus- 

ing pictures. The 


price is only ten 


cents for each 
| book: Send for 
any one or all 
three. (Canadian 
orders, 15 cents 


per book.) 


i Dee oe 
The UGLY aS 
DUCKLING A ex 


& ornze 4% 
STORIES ; 


BN 


55 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Cheer Up! 


(Continued from page 101) 


ing to win that bet. Saturday evening: 
I had to admit I’d lost! As I was 
nervously preparing to brave the land- 
lady in her lair to announce to her the 
very obvious fact that I had lost my 
bet—and the still more obvious one, 
that I was leaving—a man knocked at 
my door! 

“Tt was the driver of the truck that 
hit me. He had read of my hospital 
dismissal. He had been searching for 
me to tell me the studio he was work- 
ing for would offer me steady work 
until I got back on my feet physically 
and financially! Don’t tell me there 
isn’t any Santa Claus—or any kindly- 


faced landlady in Hollywood! I be- 
lieved in both that night!” 
IRLS, can you imagine having 


Gary Cooper calling at your door 
some morning to talk you into having 
your picture taken? Well, that actu- 
ally happened once, at many doors in 
Los Angeles, according to Gary. 

“When I came to Hollywood from 
Montana I had great ambitions to be- 
come famous as an illustrator for ad- 
vertising concerns,” explains Gary. “I 
seemed to be the only one with that 
ambition! I couldn’t find an adver- 
tising boss to agree with my aspira- 
tions. They all thought I’d make a 
better cowboy than illustrator. Maybe 
they were right, but I wouldn’t believe 
them until looking at doors convinced 
me! 

“When I found it utterly impossible 
to find an intelligent and far-seeing 
advertising boss who could appreciate 
my genius, the crying need of the inner 
man forced me to accept door-to-door 
canvassing for a _ photograph gal- 
ET og dv 

At this point a far-away, reminis- 
cent look crept into Gary’s eye. I dis- 
creetly cleared my throat. He looked 
at me reprovingly, and with obvious 
regret brought his thoughts back to 
the present. 

“Well, all I was thinking was, that 
there are any number of attractive and 
jolly young housewives in Los An- 
geles. I met a lot of ’em, personally.” 
He grinned sheepishly. 

“But to get back to my story: I had 
almost decided to go into the philan- 
thropic business of creating different 
and better designs for doors in Los 
Angeles (they have an appalling same- 
ness to them when you study them 
daily at close range), when I saw an 
article in a paper on someone’s front 
porch. It said that cowboys in pictures 
made more than ten dollars a day just 
for riding and looking like the good old 
west! 

“T never waited for that lady to 
answer her door bell, but hied me right 
down the street to the nearest studio. 
I spent the afternoon applying as at- 
mosphere for the great outdoors. . 
At least that was a different type of 
doors than I had been gazing at from 
early morn until late each eve! Of 
course this finally proved the adver- 
tising bosses right. Guess I make a 
better cowboy than the illustrator I 
hoped to be, all right, but I still hate to 
admit it!” 


“W HEN you’re lowest in funds is 
when you should do something 
foolish and 
advises George Bancroft. 


idiotically extravagant,” 
“Why? Be- 
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cause it breaks the mental hypnotism 
of fear which keeps Old Man Luck 
from getting to you! That’s not 
superstition, you know; that’s common 
sense ! 

“T had but ten cents in the world in 
New York City once. I’d had a long 
siege of hopeless discouragement. I 
couldn’t crash into any sort of luck on 
the stage or get any sort of a job; I 
couldn’t see anything breaking or a 
chance for anything to break in the 
near future; in other words, I’d 
reached the lowest ebb of my spirits. 

“T stood right still and fingered that 
dime lovingly while I considered what 
I’d rather have, for a dime, than any- 
thing else in the world—and pineapple 
soda was the answer! 

“T’ve always loved pineapple soda! 
I probably always will love pineapple 
soda!” George was defiant now! “So 
what did I do with my last dime? I 
spent it on a nice, deep, guzzling pine- 
apple soda—and loved it! Yes, sir, 
and believe it or not, I got a job which 
started me on the upward trail of 
crime on the screen that very after- 
noon!” 


Ee LUKAS, standing near at the 
moment of this shameful confession 
from George Bancroft, grinned as he 
said: “You are right, George! I, too, 
believe in breaking the stranglehold of 
ill luck by spending! 

“T have only been absolutely without 
funds once in my life. I had nothing! 
I was very, very sad and low in spirits. 
I, too, could not get a break and there 
seemed to be none for me in the near 
future. 

“Thinking seriously about it (1 did 
not happen to think of a pineapple 
soda, though) I came to the conclusion 
that I was mentally poverty struck, 
and that I couldn’t ask someone else 
to believe in me when I didn’t feel 
sure of myself! 

“T went immediately to my tailor, and 


in order to get what I wanted from 


him I had to pretend great prosperity. 
I bought four handsome suits from 


him, and by the time I had finished, I if 


had not only convinced him I was sit- 
ting atop the world, but he had con- 


vinced me I was a great fellow—as is | 


His 
glowing compliments had put me in a 


the way of tailors the world over! 


mood of superiority and confidence, 1 


and so I went immediately to the cast- 


ing director I had talked with that || 


morning. 

“There was a role I wanted badly, 
but had failed to get. 
that role again and got it before I left 
the casting director that night. 
the psychological effect of clothes on 
mere man, is it not?” 


“MY desire to look my best when 
applying for a position after a 


long stretch of frenzied finance was the ' 


cause of my losing one chance and get- 


ting a better one,” relates Ann Hard- | 


ing. 


“A theatrical agency called and 


asked me to see them about a part. I 
had just finished washing my only pair || 


of gloves. I felt that I could make a 


better impression, get more money, and | 
a better chance if I appeared with the || 


white gloves. 


“T waved them frantically in front |, 
I blew on them. I | 


of my little oven. 


I went after || 


That’s | | 


Cheer Up! 


laid them carefully in the oven on a 
piece of paper and walked up and down 
the room. I actually coaxed those 
gloves to hurry up and dry! 

“At the earliest possible moment I 
put them on and scurried out, only to 
find that I had been delayed too long 
by the cursed gloves and the job had 
been filled! That’s one of the things 
that can happen. 

“T had once played with the Prov- 
incetown Players, until they had gone 
broke and left me stranded. As I was 
leaving the theatrical office, white 
gloves and all, my old manager en- 
tered. He seemed really delighted to 
see me. Here was hope, following on 
the heels of despair. 

“Sure enough he was looking for an 
ingénue for a Providence, R. I., stock 
company, and said I was just the one to 
fill it! I almost kissed those old gloves 
for delaying me, then!” 


UTH CHATTERTON stormed 
Broadway with a mother to sup- 
port on ten dollars a week. 

“We budgeted our income of ten dol- 
lars a week,” says Ruth. “I spent 
twenty cents a day for carfare and 
lunch, which usually consisted of a 
chocolate soda. At night twenty cents 
went to the delicatessen—ten cents for 
a hot portion of meat, five for potatoes, 
and the other five for a vegetable! No 
more, no less. 

“T’ve always claimed it’s the spirit 
with which one accepts hard times and 
financial reverses which makes them 
either a terrible nightmare or an ad- 
venture. If you treat them as ad- 
ventures and mentally insist that they 
may straighten out any day, you can 
pull through the hardest of times with- 
out a life-time scar!” 


AMES CAGNEY had seven mouths 

to feed when he was a mere lad. 

“Believe you me, that was a stickler 
to me!” says James. “I heard that 
some men dancers were needed for a 
musical show in town. The money 
sounded good to me, and I applied. I 
didn’t know a buck and wing from an 
elk and dove—but I went! And was I 
seared, too? 

“The hard-boiled producer who was 
looking over the talent lined up about 
twenty men and told ’em to clog! I 
didn’t know whether that was a toe 
dance or an exercise, but I watched the 
rest of them and when my turn came 
tried to imitate them. 

“My efforts were so extraordinary 
that the producer asked me to step out 


of line. He decided then and there to 
make a comedian out of me! Not ex- 
actly complimentary —but decidedly 


satisfactory to me. Later I took up 
acting—and have been broke ever 
since! But it has been a lot of fun, at 
that.” 


o . 
H, law alive! I’ve been broke so 
“many times there’s no saying 


which one I remember the best,” says 
beloved old Marie Dressler. “When- 
ever I found myself without funds and 
broken in spirit, I would go for a walk 
on the busiest street I could find. I 
would watch people scurrying busily 
about until I lost the feeling of my own 
importance. I would try to forget my- 
self and feel a part of the great world 
and its activities; and invariably— 
honestly, that’s true!—as soon as I 
accomplished this purpose something 
always happened to lift me out of my 
cwn little troubles, and to start me 
anew!” 


“M~ greatest financial panic is still 
a nightmare to me,” emphatical- 
ly declares Joan Crawford. “An ac- 
tress dropped into the little hat-and- 
gown shop in a small town where I was 
modeling. She carelessly told me that 
I would be a great success on the stage; 
that if I should ever come to Chicago 
I must see her and she would help me 
get a chance. 

“Probably many have read how hard 
I worked night and day to save the 
money to get to Chicago and this 
woman. How when I finally arrived 
there, high in hopes and the assurance 
of the chance on the stage that I had 
longed for, I found her gone and no one 
knew where. 

“Here I was in a strange city with- 
out a friend in the world and penni- 
less. My taxi bill from the station had 
been ten dollars; the driver was wait- 
ing for me to borrow the money from 
my encouraging actress friend—who 
was not there. 

“Through my panic I remembered 
an ‘ad’ I had read in the train that 
morning. A famous producer wished 
some experienced dancers for a show 
he was opening. I gave my angry taxi 
driver the address of the building in 
which this great producer’s offices were 
to be found. 

“Arrived there, panic drove me up 
those eleven stories, into the outer 
office of the great man. There I found 
the walls lined with beautiful, self- 
confident girls awaiting their turn to 
see the great man. The pompous secre- 
tary approached to ask me to wait like 
the rest of those girls! 

“T knew if I waited I didn’t stand 
a chance! I had to have a job. I didn’t 
have a cent. There was my taxi driver 
waiting downstairs. I was in a strange 
city. I was ugly—small-timey looking 
—cheaply dressed—and completely in- 
experienced! 

“These thoughts drummed through 
my terrified brain. Panic drove me 
headlong down that line of surprised, 
gasping faces and smack into the office 
marked “private,” where the amazed, 
indignant producer raised his head and 
glared at me. I fainted! ... But I 
got the job! 

“Since that time I have always 
realized that necessity is the mother 
of invention—and courage!” 
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Indelible Rouge for Lips and Cheeks 


IN A SMART 
NEW VANITY 


NE glance at this new, smart Heather 

Vanity and one application of the 
smooth, pure cream rouge it holds will tell 
you that it’s foolish to spend more than 10 
cents for this important make-up access- 
ory. You can’t buy any more quality or 
satisfaction than you'll find in Heather 
Cosmetics—lipstick, Cosmetiko (mascara), 
powder, eye shadow, eyebrow pencil and 
rouge. (15c in Canada). 


Now go to the nearest 5-and-10-centstoreand 
get this new Heather Vanity that contains 
indelible cream rouge which adorns lips and 
cheeks with lasting beauty. Try the other 
Heather Cosmetics, too. All guaranteed pure. 
If you do not find this new indelible lip and 
cheek rouge or any other Heather Cosmetic 
you want in your favorite store, advise us 
store name and item desired (a postal card 
will do) and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. The Heather Company, 556 West 
22nd Street, New York City. 


HAY FEVER 


The secret of reducing hay fever attacks, and in 
many instances preventing them altogether, has 
been discovered by a St. Louis doctor, who found 
that the pollen-sensitive nasal membranes are 
quickly STRENGTHENED by the specially treated 
beechwood creosote in SINASIPTEC. 

Thousands who suffered the miseries of hay 
fever, have found SINASIPTEC a genuine bless- 
ing. Letters from enthusiastic and grateful users 
show this treatment to be a magnificent success. 

Druggists supply a large bottle of SINASIPTEC 
at modest cost. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Tear this out so you remember the name. =" 
Circular on request. Address “SINA- 
SIPTEC,” 2122 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. : 


SINASIPTE 


(Pronounced "’sina-sip-tek**) 


HAY FEVER VICTIM! 


A 


This photograph of an actual sufferer 
Jrom hay fever shows how unattractive 
in appearance it causes eyes to become. 


Positive relief from 


Hay Fever Eyes 


To gain positive relief from the smarting, 
watering, bloodshot eyes that accompany 
hay fever, simply apply a few drops of cool- 
ing, soothing Murine from time to time. 
Almost at once the smarting and watering 
will cease, and before long the unsightly 
redness will disappear completely! 

This harmless lotion should be in every 
home to soothe away inflammation resulting 
from exposure to sun, wind and dust, and to 
relieve eye strain caused by reading, sew- 
ing or office work. Countless people use 
it daily to keep their eyes always clear, 
bright and vigorous. 150 applications cost 
only 60c at drug and department stores. 


RINE, 


FOR Your 


EYES 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


How lacking in daintiness is 
superfluous hair on arms, 
underarms or legs. And 
how inexcusable when it 
can be so easily and 
quickly removed with 
Delatone—takes only 2 


(> 


“Now N 


I can to 3 minutes. Delatone 
stand leaves the skin soft and 
the smooth. No razor risk. 
Public Bristly stubble is delayed 
Gaze! remarkably. Does not en- 
2 courage heavier regrowth. 
Can 5/ Delatoneis mildly fragrant .. 
You?” More economical. Millions of 


women use and recommend 


DE wh A-TONE 


The White Cream Hair-remover 


Big economy tubes 50c and $1. Delatone Powder $1 jars 
only. At drug and department stores, or sent prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Nul Deodorant—Cream or Powder—35c. 


Generous trial tubes of Delatone Cream Depilatory and 
Nul Cream Deodorant sent prepaid for 10c (coin!or stamps). 
Write Mildred Hadley, The Delatone emp ay (Est. 1908), 
Dept 119, 233 E. Ontario St., Chicago, I 
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Clark Gable’s First Sweetheart 


(Continued from page 45) 


“The big: thrill came when we would 
walk the trestle. Clark would dare 
every girl to walk across the trestle. 

“Did I take that dare? Every time. 
I wouldn’t miss it. 

“Yes, and I remember one night we 
all decided to go buggy riding. There 
was a big’ snowstorm going on. Oh, 
how it was blizzarding! 

“And we all piled into a one-horse 
buggy, six of us. There was Andy 
Means—I’ll take you over to see him 
later; he still lives in Hopedale— 
Charlie Wilson—he’s a doctor now in 
Oklahoma—Joe Dunn, Clark, my 
brother and me. 

“We came down a steep hill, the front 
wheel came off the buggy, the horse 
reared, and we all fell out, in a snow- 
drift.” Mrs. Sharpe laughed and then 
confided quickly, “Anyway, I sat on 
Clark’s lap during that ride. 

“When I say that Clark didn’t care 
much about girls, I mean it. He didn’t. 
He was so bashful and acted so bored 
at the parties at which we played Post- 
office. When we played Postoffice, he 
always insisted upon being doorkeeper. 
I was sore about that. 


HERE was just once that I was 

angry at Clark because of another 
girl. We went to an Epworth League 
party one evening. When I came into 
the room, there he was standing near 
the fireplace, leaning against it, talk- 
ing to another girl. There she was, 
beating my time. I just went right out 
into the kitchen and cried and cried. 
We didn’t say a word all the way home 
from that party. But I forgave him 
because he never talked to another girl. 
He was just embarrassed in front of 
them. What was her name? Daphne 
Reed, and she lives in Steubenville 
now. 

“We went to school together for 
about ten years. I guess the reason he 
liked me was because we were just 
pals. Clark quit school when he was 
a sophomore. I guess he was about 
fifteen years old then. 

“He and Andy Means went to Akron 
together to get a job there. When he 
came back, he came up to see us. He 
walked up on the porch, and of all 
things he began dropping his R’s. He 
put on so much that we gave him the 
laugh. 

“But I will say this: He is natural 
in pictures. He’s the Clark we used 
to know here in Cadiz. 

“He was here to see me—two, no, let 
me see—it was three years ago, on his 
way to the Coast. He was driving in 
a new car and he looked like a million 
dollars. He told me he was the junior 
partner in a haberdashery store on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“We went visiting in his car to see 
his school teacher, Miss Fannie Thomp- 
son, and his aunt and uncles over in 
Hopedale. 

“No, I don’t receive any mail from 
him. Only his school teacher, Miss 
Fannie Thompson. She’s the only one 
that gets a break—she’s the only one 
who hears from him. 

“We can stop over there to see her 
on the way to Andy Means’,” Mrs. 
Sharpe said as we got into the car. 


J we drove through the hills, Mrs. 
Sharpe pointed out the familiar 
spots. 
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“This is where we usually started 
out on Sundays,’ Mrs. Sharpe indi- 
cated the cemetery. “We would pick 
lilies-of-the-valley here. 

“You see the top of that hill. That’s 
where the horse threw us out on that 
snowy night. Look down there,” Mrs. 
Sharpe pointed. Below us was a rail- 
road trestle with a fifty-foot drop. 
“That’s the trestle we would walk. 

“And here is the old Hudson mile. 
That was our big thrill—to stand on 
top of that and look down.” 

We stopped in front of a small white 
house. In this unpretentious home 
lives Fannie Thompson. She is as 
proud as a President because her pupil, 
her little Clark, has become a success. 

“Clark was always a dear boy and 
he hasn’t changed a bit,” Miss Thomp- 
son said as she brought out her most 
treasured possession—a photograph 
autographed by Clark. 

“You see that guitar?” Miss Thomp- 
son asked. “That’s the guitar that 
helped me form the band which Clark 
was in. I guess that’s what first gave 
him the idea of being an actor. I 
would play on that and the children 
would sing. Later Clark learned to 
play the horn. 

“He was a fine boy. Ask Andy 
Means about how he could play base- 
ball. Andy and he chummed around 
since they were—let me see—Clark was 
about three and Andy was seven.” 


E followed her instructions and 

found Andy Means sitting in 
front of the fire in the living-room of 
the Millers, Mrs. Sharpe’s parents. 

A wood fire crackled in the grate. 
Before it, in a comfortable chair, sat 
Charles Miller, whom Clark regarded 
“almost as a father.” Mrs. Miller, who 
was “Ma” to Clark, bustled in from 
the kitchen where she was preparing 
supper. 

“Baseball? Clark play baseball? 
Why, Clark Gable was the best sacri- 
fice man we ever had in Hopedale,” 
Andy Means exclaimed—and began 
reminiscing. 

Means, who is 34, and a traveling 
salesman for the Black & Grand Com- 
pany of Zaneszille, Ohio, moved to 
Hopedale when he was seven and Clark 
was three. 

“My father bought the hotel here, 
and that’s the way Clark and I be- 
came friends,’ Means explained. ‘We 
shot marbles together, we played base- 
ball together; he played second base 
and I first. He had the loudest voice 
of any kid on the street. 

“He was some talker! He could talk 
himself out of anything. He didn’t 
have to scrap; he just talked himself 
out of it.”” Means chuckled. 

“That’s what made him a good sales- 
man. You know when he worked down 
in Akron at Firestone’s, he worked eve- 
nings and Saturday afternoons in a 
haberdashery, selling. 

“The men liked him. Clark made a 
swell salesman. I will say this for 
Clark, he always loved good clothes. 
You can’t blame him; he always looked 
like a million dollars in them. 

“That’s what I understood he was 
doing the last time he came here, didn’t 
you, Marge?” Means questioned Mrs. 
Sharpe. “He said he and another fel- 
low had a haberdashery on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York and that he was on 
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his way out to the coast to see the old 
man. I understood Clark fixed him up 
with a gasoline station. 

“He told me that he had _ been 
married but it didn’t take,’ Means 
offered. 

“Did he care much about girls, 
Andy?” Mrs. Sharpe questioned. 

“No, he never cared for them very 
much. To a certain extent we used to 
double date together down in Akron, 
but otherwise he didn’t bother about 
them very much. He was never afraid 
of them—just didn’t care for them, 
that was all.” 

“There, what did I tell you?” Mrs. 
Sharpe asked me. 

“Sure, Clark never liked any other 
girl but Marge here,” Means replied, 
and looked at Mrs. Sharpe with a teas- 
ing twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, go on! Clark and I were just 
pals, that was all,” Mrs. Sharpe pro- 
tested blushingly. 


“CLARK sure was a good kid, a reg- 
ular kid,” offered Charles Miller, 
father of Mrs. Sharpe. “We are 
mighty, mighty proud of him. 

“His acting is so natural-like that 
when his uncle saw him, he yelled out, 
‘There he is! There’s my Clark!’ 
And do you know what his Aunt Mary 
Ella did? 

“His aunt and uncles had never been 
They went 
to see Clark in ‘A Free Soul’ with 
Norma Shearer. Remember the part 
where they shoot Clark? Well, his Aunt 
Mary Ella stood right up and screamed, 
‘They’ve got my boy!’ 

“We had the hardest time convincing 
her that it was only a picture,” Miller 
chuckled. 

“Do I envy him? Would I change 
places with him?” asked Means in 
reply to my question. ‘“‘No, siree! I 
have my wife and my little girl and I 
am happy that way. Sometimes I 
think I would like to be making the 
money he is, but that will come with 
time; and if it doesn’t I’ll be just as 
happy—and I wonder if Clark is that.” 

It was already evening when we left 
the Millers and made our way to the 
Dunlaps. They lived right across from 
the church, of which Clark’s Uncle 
John is sexton. 

“If you’ll just wait until I open the 
church, I’ll be glad to talk to you,” 
Uncle John told me as he invited us 
into the living-room. 

Soon the long windows across the 
road gleamed with light, and Uncle 
John reappeared in the doorway. He 
picked up the poker which was lying 
under the coal stove and prodded the 
bed of coals. 

“You want to know about my boy?” 
Uncle John asked as the tongues of 
fire leaped out of the stove door. “He’s 
the best there is.” 

Uncle John spread his arms out and 
stood up on his toes. “This is the way 


| we feel about him—right up on our 


toes, don’t we, Aunt Mary Ella?” he 
asked a plainly dressed woman who 
came into the room. 
“There won’t anybody beat him,” 
Maintained Aunt Mary Ella staunchly. 
“We saw him in the movies and 
there he was just as natural as if you 
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5 Have you been making the most ot your best features and correcting your difficult ones? 
end for our beauty chart, which will assist you in checking up on your beauty. 
Ann Boyd, enclosing a stamped envelope, care of The New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
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were right there talking to him,” ex- 
plained Uncle Edson. 

“How do you feel about his being in 
the movies?” we asked the two bachelor 
uncles and his maiden aunt. 

“Tt’s a business, isn’t it? Certainly 
so; then Clark is in it, clean and fine 
just as he would be in any other 
business.” 

A pile of movie magazines that 
reached almost halfway up the ceiling 
told the story that not only were the 
Dunlaps proud of Clark but they 
followed every move he made in his 
career. 

“See what the theater man down in 
Cadiz gave us,” Uncle John said as he 
displayed movie stills from “A Free 
Soul” and “The Fall and Rise of Susan 
Lennox.” 

“We’re right proud of him,” com- 
mented Uncle Edson. 

“Show them the baby dress you made 
for Clark and the little sailor suit,” 
suggested Uncle John as he turned his 
back toward the stove and warmed his 
hands. 

Aunt Mary Ella, her thin hands 
shaking with excitement, displayed a 
tiny white dress and a faded blue 
middy blouse. “Clark was a right 
smart little one,” Aunt Mary Ella said 
with pride. 

“T remember when he was about six 
years old, he came to me and asked me 
to give him a little red dress I had 
here. He said he wanted to give it to 
his stepmother in case they had a baby 
at the house.” 

“You want to take my picture?” 
questioned Uncle John in his moun- 
taineer accent. “Well, let me fix my 
hair up.” He borrowed Aunt Mary 
Ella’s comb and combed his hair and 
then his white mustachios. 

_ “How old do you think I am?” ques- 
tioned Uncle John, coyly. 

“About .. .” I started. 

“Well, you’d never take me for 71, 
now would you?” Uncle John asked, as 
he tucked his hand through Mrs. 
Sharpe’s arm. “And I’m still a bache- 
lor. What do you think of that?” 

“Do we look nice? We want Clark 
to be right proud of us,” the three 
questioned. 

“Hurry, Uncle John, there’s folks 
going into the church,’ a youthful 
churchgoer called into the doorway. 

; “Goodbye, and if you should be see- 
ing Clark, give him our love,’ waved 
the three as they made their way into 


the lighted church. 

I‘ was evening when we returned to 
Cadiz. In every window burned a 

lamp. As we stopped in front of Mrs. 

Sharpe’s home, and she alighted, a 

question popped into my mouth. 

I hesitated. Mrs. Sharpe noticed it 
and said, ““You wanted to ask me some- 
thing else?” 

“Yes.”—It was a delicate question to 
ask any lady. 

“Did Clark ever kiss you?” I finally 
managed. 

Hearty laughter greeted me. “Oh, 
my, yes, lots of times. On the door- 
step, when we came from skating, on 
sleighing parties. Oh, yes, lots of 
times, but I will say that he wasn’t 
the lover he is today!” 


Write to 
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t Sure way to stop 


OFFENSIVE Od or 


and save clothes! 


ty 


You can only prevent stained dresses 
and offensive underarm odor by prevent- 
ing the perspiration itself. Odorono is a 
doctor’s prescription—used and recom- 
mended by nurses and doctors—that 
does prevent it, harmlessly and surely. 


Greasy creams, temporary powders, 
soaps, perfumes, cannot save you. For 
if this perspiration goes on, odor is 
bound to follow. You still need 
Odorono’s sure protection. 

Odorono Regular is for use before 
retiring—gives the longest protection 
of any product, 3 to 7 days. Instant 
Odorono is for quick use, at any time. 
It gives 1 to 3 days’ protection. 


Standard sizes, 35¢, 60c, $1—fitted with 
the original Odorono Sanitary Applicator. 


ODO - RO-NO 


Y aft 
at. GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
- _™, #718 Hofmann Building Detroit, Michigan 


KNOW ITS NAME 


When you are interested in the description of some 
delicious beverage in Tower Magazines be sure to 
ask your grocer for it by name. That name is your 
guarantee of the Manufacturer's confidence in his 
product, your assurance of quality 


U. S$. Government Jcbs 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. _Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient. 
Short hours. Thousands Post Depres- 
sion Jobs. Write immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars telling how 
to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. A-329 :: Rochester, N. Y. 
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New! ¢aazes Sari Maritza Gives Makeu 


Nadinola —— é 


Face PowvER 1 mt KAGE AT 


MANY 


5 & 10ec STORES 

Brings you the extra richness and 
purity of the costliest powders ... is so 
pure and fine it actually helps the skin as 
you continue using it... so smooth and 
fine it brings out your own natural loveli- 
ness without that chalky, powdery look. . 
Test it and you will love it. 


To Clear, Whiten 
and Beautify 
Dull, Dingy Skin 


You can have an ir- 
resistible velvety, 
smooth, ivory-white 
skin. No more ugly 
pores, blackheads 
coarsened skin. Now 
with one wonderful 
beauty-aid — NADI- 
NOLA Bleaching 
Cream—you can quick- 
ly clear away ruinous 
unnatural impurities, 
restore smooth, clear, youthful beauty to 
your skin—usually in ten days. 


Money Back 


Get a big 50c jar of Nadinola Bleaching 
Cream at any cosmetic counter; begin 
using tonight, and tomorrow you will see 
a hint of the wonderful results to expect. 
Money back guarantee in every package. 


Guarantee 


Tf you can’t buy Nadinola Bleaching Cream 
where you live, write National Toilet Co., 
Dept. T-6, Paris, Tenn., for the big eco- 
nomical dollar size. Send no money. Just 
ie, postman on delivery. 


EARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring Photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 


for particulars and Free Book t 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


SiS AKG This 
EREE Art Test 


your 
: sense of 
design, proportion, 


color, perspective, 
Gy with our simple 
scientific Art Ability 
ZA scietiie Learn if 


your talent is worth de- 
avelopint You will be 
+ frankly told what your score 


Many Federal School students 

and graduates—girls as well as 

mie men—are making $2000, $4000, 

$5000 and $6000 yearly. In com- 

mercial art work you can earn as much 

£s a man of equal ability. Learn at homie 

in spare t The Federal Course contains lessons by 
leading artists, gives you personal criticisms, and 


leads rapidly to practical work. By all means get this 
free test—send now for your Questionnaire. State 
age and occupation. 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 
921B Federal Schools Sa iiging Rinneanolly, Minn. 
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Secrets 


(Continued from page 69) 


“All I shall attempt to do is to tell 
a few girls with round, quite regular 
faces how they may pick out their in- 
teresting features and bring them out 
with make-up and make themselves in- 
terestingly different. For with such 
a face I have had experience! 

“First of all the eyes are the most 
responsive, alive, and interesting fea- 
ture of any face. Eyes can be made 
to talk and the background and frame 
for the eyes are most important. 

“Try different types of eye shadow 
until you get just the right unobtru- 
sive shade which gives your eyes a 
deep soft background; never overdo eye 
shadow, but it is quite the most im- 
portant feature of make-up. I have 
found a soft brown best for brown 
eyes, a dark gray blue is best for 
blue—light gray for gray eyes, etc. 

“Brush the eyelashes next with just 
enough mascara or cosmetique to bring 
out every lash in relief and yet, never, 
never allow them to be sticky and 
heavy with make-up. Try to curve 
them up with the brush or use an eye- 
lash curler if they are too straight. 

“The eyebrows are most important 
for that individual touch. Deeply line 
the eyebrow with an eyebrow pencil to 
determine the line that is most becom- 
ing. Try the highly arched, the 
straight, the diagonal eyebrow line for 
your eyes and face, and choose the 
most interesting effect possible with 
your own brows, and pluck them that 
way. Eyebrows add a great individual 
finish to that final touch in any eye 
make-up. 

“Next in importance is the hair line 
about the face. I pull my hair straight 
off my forehead, for my face is round 
and square in contour and my fore- 
head high. By pulling my hair straight 
back off my forehead, I give my face 
length and a natural hair line gives 
the face a becoming frame. The hair 
must be brushed and kept in a glossy 
healthy condition to wear it in this 
manner, and should never be too care- 
fully set in waves. 

“The lips, of course, are next in im- 
portance. Here is a subject of great 
latitude. If one is of a soft, alluring, 


naturally feminine type the lips should 
be carefully made-up full, with gentle, 
understanding curves. 

“The shape of the lips can easily 
be made to tell their own story. If a 
hard, unnatural line, or cupid’s bow is 
drawn for the lips, it is challenging 
and defiant and is apt to invite trouble 
for the wearer! 

“T should say a safe rule would he 
to follow the natural line of the lip, 
adding just the necessary curves to 

make a pretty, soft contour. If the 
chin is short and firm, the lower lip 
can be accented; if it is hard and 
prominent I would say accent the 
softer, full lip line; if the chin is weak | 
definitely accent the upper lip. 


Ne for cheek rouge, and powder, I || 
use as little as possible. 

face of my contour I put any cheek 
rouge I use from the temple to the lower 
cheek, to add length to my face, but for 
street wear, I do not use rouge, and | 
powder just on my nose, about my | 
mouth, chin and neck. Your eyes, lips | 
and hair line are the points to concen- || 
trate on and you will not need powder || 


or rouge to add to your individuality— || 


just to make a soft, unobtrusive back- 
ground, that’s all! 

. And so I come right back to 
the point at which I started. Get ac- 
quainted with your face, every angle 
of it. Sit before your mirror, study 


every angle and feature until you can | 


shut your eyes and still see them all. | 
Then experiment with eyes, lips and || 
hair line, until you feel you have ac- | 
complished an interesting effect—and | 
your own personality will be brought | 
out and you will be noticed everywhere 
you go as different and individual— 
and after all, isn’t that what we all 
want to be?” 


Beauty questions whether about | 
make-up, skin troubles, reducing or care || 
of the hair will be answered promptly |} 
by Miss Boyd if a stamped, self-ad- | 
dressed envelope is included with the | 
question. Address Miss Boyd, care of 
the NEw Movit MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Putting Hollywood onthe Spot 


(Continued from page 53) 


M-G-M was dubious about Johnny 
because he’s not a talkie actor, has 
never cultivated a broad “a” or learned 
to murmur “love” like an Be boe About 
all he says in “Tarzan” is “You—Me’”, 
but that seems to be all the ladies re- 
quire. 

So it looks as though Tarzan Weiss- 
muller might rout the gangsters. And 
Chita, my new love, may rout the gang 
molls. 


Gary Cooper, too, has gone fo: apes. 
His chimpanzee has replaced Lupe 
Velez in his affections. She has the 
same jungle appeal. 


PARAMOUNT has assigned Fredric 
March the leading réle in Heming- 
way’s “Farewell to Arms.” Mr. March 


The New Movie Magazine, 


is one of the finest actors in Hollywood || 
and will do the part justice, but I || 
wanted to see Gary Cooper in that | 
role. In Cooper, Paramount had a per- 

sonality to compare with M-G-M’s 
Gable. Instead of capitalizing on him, , 
they worked him to death in the shod- 
diest of films. Only once was he given | 
a good director. With Von Sternberg || 
coaching him in “Morocco,” Gary de- | 
livered a performance that was witty, || 
charming, satirical. I think Cooper will |) 
prove himself yet. Though played as 
a hero of cow dramas, he is distinctly | 
a sophisticated person, with a quizzical, || 
half-cynieal smile. That trip abroad | 
was what he needed. He returned a | 
cosmopolite. The hostesses at his 
house-warming in Beverly Hills were | 
the chimpanzee Toluca, an Italian | 
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Putting Hollywoodonthe Spot 


countess and Mary Pickford. I repeat 
once more, Gary has a cosmopolitan 
appeal. 


LARA BOW is back, I hope. She too 

is primitive, therefore natural in 
contrast to our posing platinums. Dur- 
ing her five years with Paramount she 
brought more money to her company 
than any star has brought in the his- 
tory of motion pictures. She virtually 
saved Paramount. If she had had sym- 
pathetic management she might be 
doing the same for them today. 

The most remarkable and natural 
people suffer most in Hollywood. Mabel 
Normand was crucified. I think it was 
Mabel who kindled the fighting spirit 
of Hollywood. The injustice she suf- 
fered from the press, the tabloid rats 
and the blackmailers, turned Hollywood 
into a citadel. 

Everyone rallied to Clara Bow be- 
cause, whatever her folly, she had the 
valiancy to face the blackmailing trait- 
orousness. Clara should be a greater 
actress now than before. : 


Can you blame Marlene Dietrich for 
walking out on Paramount when Jack 
Oakie was assigned the leading réle in 
“Million Dollar Legs?” I mean... 


‘THE triumph of Joan Crawford is 
significant. It indicates that the 
younger crowd, who are her votaries, 
have become artificial. In “Grand 
Hotel” Miss Crawford was a great 
movie ..star condescending to play a 
stenographer and not condescending 
very much at that. Compared with 
Miss Garbo she was a poster to a paint- 
ing. Miss Garbo had little opportunity. 
The role was for. Nazimova. But 
Garbo, whatever she does, is true. Her 
outward gestures are the motive of her 
thoughts. She lives. The reverse is 
true of Miss Crawford. She thinks in 
outer effects. Her postures, eye-roll- 
ing and undulating stride are all cal- 
culated. She acts. 


ORINNE GRIFFITH, I read, has 

knocked European royalty for a 
row and danced with the Prince of 
Wales. When a movie star goes abroad 
and doesn’t, that, my friends, will be 
news. 


if FOUND myself absorbed in Kay 
Francis the other evening. I don’t 
know whether she is an actress or not 
but she has this distinection—she doesn’t 
appear to be one. She might be a 
Junior Leaguer, a school teacher, a busi- 
ness woman—in a word, a woman. Her 
eyebrows were not weird, her lips did 
not look as though they had just been 
in a jam jar, her clothes did not make 
her look like a float in a rose parade. 
She was, in fact, so much the woman 
that I had a mind to go around to the 
stage door. Of course that is not art 
but it’s an awfully nice feeling. 


OLLYWOOD is rapidly turning 
socialist. It’s a bloodless revolu- 
tion. Several producers have put their 
employees on a profit-sharing basis, 
giving them at the same time the 
privilege of sharing in the losses, 
which just now are a lot more promis- 
ing than profits. 
Comrades of Doug Fairbanks on his 
South Sea picture have a good chance, 
however, of topping their previous in- 


comes. None of them were paid sal- 
aries. Each was allowea a percentage 
in the film. 

“We agreed to make a lark of the 
trip,” says Doug. “Whatever we make 
is velvet.” 

This sounds dangerously communistic 
but the boys swear that they still say 
their prayers and so perhaps the D.A.R. 
(Daughters of Revolution) may leave 
them alone. 


“TD never work if it wasn’t for Mary,” 
Doug declared. 

We were talking in Harold Lloyd’s 
bungalow on the United Artists lot. 
It’s a lovely place of green and gold, 
formerly occupied by Gloria Swanson. 
Oafish males were spread over the gold 
sofas. Harold had one shoe off. Doug 
needed a shave. Joe Reddy, commissar 
of publicity, looked like Trotsky in 
shirt-sleeves. I imagine the Czarina’s 
boudoir presented such an appearance 
after the Russian revolution. 


LOYD hasn’t gone communist. He 

did even better. He paid salaries 

to his staff during the year he wasn’t 
working. 

Harold Lloyd is the most consistent 
producer in Hollywood. He has never 
had a failure. His secret is in or- 
ganization. Instead of preaching loy- 
alty, as other Hollywood producers do, 
he practices it. He never has been 
heard to use the Hollywoodian “I,” but 
always the Lindberghian “We.” 

On his estate in Beverly Hills there 
is a house for the gang, as he calls his 
staff. Everyone in Harold Lloyd’s com- 
pany knows that it is one for all and 
all for one. 

Harold has never set himself up as a 
Napoleon. In his conferences with his 
men he is the least of all. He listens 
sagaciously, credits everyone for sug- 
gestions, expresses appreciation. As a 
result everyone who works with Lloyd 
considers the picture as “ours.” It’s a 
fraternal organization. If there were 
more men in the world as great in their 
simplicity as Harold Lloyd there 
wouldn’t be these depressions. 


ce 

[ BELIEVE that motion pictures of- 
fer great possibilities as a medium 

of art,” says Theodore Dreiser. “The 

pictorial effects on the screen are real, 

while those on the stage, especially 

outdoor scenery, are artificial.” 

In saying this Mr. Dreiser reveals 
again how little he knows of the inner 
workings of the studios. Today the 
producers do not give you real scenery. 
They resort to the Dunning process, 
glass shots and other subterfuges. 
Most of the outdoor scenery is built on 
the studio stages. It is as artificial as 
that on theater stages. 

That is why the screen has lost its 
peculiar asset of reality. Producers 
think they fool the public but, as a 
matter of fact, the public has come 
to think of the screen as far more false 
than the stage. 

_ Even the people are less real. Never 
in the history of the stage did actresses 
resort to such queer make-up as that 
used by the Hollywood mannequins. 
Thus the sereen with all the possibili- 
ties of realism has destroyed itself by 
artifice. Even news reels are faked. 

What the screen needs is not greater 
writers, actors, or directors, but greater 
executives. 
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STOP TARNISH 
AS YOU DUST: 


Here’s the time-saving way 
to keep metal furniture, 
lamps and brassware free 
from both rust and tarnish. 
And it is just as easy as 
dusting! 

Dampen any soft cloth 
with 3-in-One Oil, and rub it 
over the metal. See how it 
cleans and brightens? 

Three fine oils, blended in 
3-in-One to make it a good 
lubricant for all household 
devices, also make it give 
this extra protection. Handy 
cans and botiles. All stores. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3*IN*ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


: Y FO 
MONE Maveige) | 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 

home making display cards. No selling or 

canvassing. Weinstruct you, furnish com- 

plete outfit and supply you with work. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limited 
955 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


DEPILATORY CREAM 
Perfumed—White—Quick—Safe. Just spread it on 
And rinse off. All stores. Giant Tube 50c. Small 10c. 
ZIP Epilator —11's OFF because IT’S OUT 
Now Only One Dollar 
Permanently Destroys Hair 
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Never Use Water to “do” 
your hair. Water dries your 
scalp —robs your hair of 
tife and lustre. I?’s easierto 
use this beneficial, clear, 
thin Setting Lotion by Eu- 
géne, world’s leading au- 
thority on the hair. It brings out the hid- 
den waves, tames unruly strands, makes a 
“permanent” last much longer. 
No grease, no glue, no sedi- 
: , ment. Only 75c for large 8 oz. 
ae | bottle (formerly $1.)... Eugene 
: Superb Shampoo, liquid, now 
soc, formerly 60c... At smart 
drug, department stores and 
beauty shops. If not at yours, 
ask dealer to order it for you. 
Made by Eugene Ltd., Perfec- 
tors of the permanent wave, 
New York, London, Paris. 


eugene 


SETTING LOTION 


Small trial sizes at 5 and 10c stores 


/ 
WONDERFUL DAYS 


IN NEW YORK, 


Any three days and 2 nights! 
$10 includes room with bath 
and radio; 2 breakfasts, 2 lunch- 
eons, dinner and dancing at a 
night club, theatre, sightseeing, 


Chrysler Tower...Entertaining, 


economical, educational! Best 


vacation value in New York! 


HOTEL 
TIMES SQUARE 


43rd ST. WEST OF BROADWAY 
1000 ROOMS = RIGHT In the HEART of NEW YORK 
REGULAR RATES » $2 SINGLE © $3 DOUBLE 


1O 


FOR ONE 
PERSON 


» STUDY AT HOME 


Legally trained men win high 
positions and big success in busi- 
ness and public life. Be indepena- 
ent. Greater opportunities now than 
5 ever before. Big corporations are 

headedbymenwithlegaltraining.Barn 


J $8,000 to $10,000 Annually 


_Weguide youstep by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing spare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Success- 
¥ ful graduates in every section of the United States. 
all text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Get our valuable Ce pare “*Law Guide’’ and 


We furnis 
Low cost, easy terms. 


““Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them N 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 9346-L 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Chicago 
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Cook-cooing the Movies 


(Continued from page 47) 


tell you how he was almost buried alive 
when the British mined the front lines 
in the battle of Something-or-other. 

% * ak 

Louise Closser Hale, the character 

actress, would bemoan the fact that she 
hadn’t any gasoline in which to wash 
her beautiful hair. She stops her ears 
at night to keep out noises, and rests 
with a bandage over her eyes. 

fe ok oe 


Gary Cooper would explain that he 
was born in Montana, but sent to Eng- 
land as a child where he went to school 
in Dunstable—and that because of in- 
juries in an auto accident, when he 
was thirteen, he was sent back to Mon- 
tana where he rode his father’s cattle 
range for two years. | 


Helen Hayes would yearn for a ping- 
pong table and tell you she always 
carried one with her when she was 
trouping. 

ny * ok 

Maurice Chevalier would tell you he 
learned to speak English in a German 
prison camp, from which he escaped 
disguised as a field hospital attendant 
—and that he still has a bullet in his 
chest. 

Kook Ok 

And Ken Maynard would admit that 
he has two bullets in his back—but he 
wouldn’t tell how they got there. 


Roland Young might amuse you with 
a recital of his love at first sight with 
his wife—when she was wearing pig- 
tails. And how he waited ten years 
for her to grow up. 

* * * 

Claudette Colbert would insist that 
she lived apart from her husband, Nor- 
man Foster, because she loved him— 
that they would take separate houses 
whenever they felt they were becoming 
the least indifferent toward each other. 


Walter Byron would explain that he 
got his prize fighter’s nose in an auto 
accident. And that he owns a gold 
mine in Nevada—and was wounded 
three times in the World War. 


RODUCERS have a new gag to 

stymie studio-employed writers who 
go about snapping at the hand that 
feeds them. A clause in contracts for 
scribblers forbids either spoken or 
written comment upon Hollywood, the 
moving-picture industry or its per- 
sonnel. 

Anyway, the boys can have a fine 
time telling each other about the 
weather. Until the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce hears about it 
—and tells them to, go back to Russia. 


But from where we sit, it looks like 
the executives are going to a lot of 
trouble to prove that the industry’s still 
in its infancy. 


ENE FOWLER, who lives most of 

the time on lonely Fire Island, re- 
fused to sign a $1200 a week writing 
contract in Hollywood because it con- 
tained a morality clause. 

“At my age—and with my liver,” 
wrote Fowler, when he returned the 
contract to Radio, “immorality is a 
luxury. ... I like to write about im- 
moral guys, and, after all, if I’m writ- 
ing about them [I like to get the proper 


atmosphere. I’ve been stymied for 
years by the long hairs who look out 
for our national morals. First, last 
and always I’m a newspaper man, and 
you know how newspaper men are 
characterized in pictures. They’re 
never over-moral. And who am I to 
make a bum out of pictures?” 
a 

Fowler remained in Hollywood a few 
weeks and turned out a great grist of 
story material for Radio. Then he 
scuttled back to his hermitage on Fire 
Island to write a book about Holly- 
wood. 

nm a * 

ADD SIMILES— 

Full of garters as publicity stills. . 

* Dd * 
CC LAUGHTON, the Eng- 
lish actor, is considered the most 
important potential star in Hollywood. 
He’s another Emil Jannings, as every- 
body observed when he made his first 
stage appearance in this country last 
Fall. His performance in “Payment 
Deferred” was judged by critics as 
the finest character acting seen on 
the New York stage in twenty years. 

og * # 

Although they are tremendously im- 
pressed by Laughton’s first work in 
Hollywood, Laughton has received lit- 
tle or no publicity. Perhaps they’re 
waiting to see what the public thinks. 
Or waiting to tie him up on a long- 
time contract. At any rate, the word 
has gone around that only confusion 
in casting Laughton can prevent him 
from zooming into a place of first im- 
portance. Unfortunately confusion is 
something studios have plenty of these 
troubled days. 

Ce ak 

Laughton didn’t start acting until he 
was nearly thirty, and he’s only in 
his middle thirties now. He suddenly 
decided to go to a dramatic school. 
He was hailed as great in less than a 
year after he first appeared on the pro- 
fessional stage. . 
AND studio heads must be getting 

sick and tired of carping critics 
who insist that the industry is afraid 
to attempt anything new and differ- 
ent. By making such insinuations, 
would-be “intellectuals”? merely expose 
their own ignorance. The fact is, that 
the cinema industry is always seeking 
for something new to please and amuse 
the public. The only thing executives 
ask before experimenting with some- 
thing new is: “Who tried it before? 
And how much did they make?” 


[RVING CAESAR wrote forty-six 
songs in three weeks—and out of 
this grist a half dozen have been se- 
lected for Al Jolson’s picture, which 
is now under way. Caesar works like 
a maniac. He’ll write a song first 
thing in the morning, and then try to 
finish another before lunch. He plays 
golf at three. “Of course,” says 
Caesar, “I’m afraid some of the things 
I do in a rush are merely great. The 
others come out better.” 


This modesty was sired by Producer 
Bryan Foy’s remark, when asked about 
business. “It’s colossal,” he said, “but 
we hope it will pick up.” 
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Cook-cooing the Movies 


J OLSON tried out his now songs for 
two weeks before picture audiences 
in San Francisco and Oakland. He 
told gags and sang songs four hours a 
day, testing movie audiences. Then 
he’d collapse in a dressing room 
equipped with a radio and electric ice 
box. It was hard work. And at a 
midnight show a hoodlum in the front 
row tried to razz him. Jolson blew 
up and called the guy “a complete blue- 
print for a moron.” The fellow pulled 
out a rubber whistle and blew a blast— 
a ripe raspberry. “I could lick you 
when I was a baby,” shouted Jolson, 
“and I can lick you now.” The fel- 
low replied once more with his rubber 
bugle. The audience began to roar— 
thinking the hoodlum was a stooge. He 
wasn’t. Jolson was tired and mad. 
But the audience enjoyed the business 
so much that he hired the mug to 
play a Bronx cheer symphony every 
performance. Pe 
Another motion picture which 
Continues still and yet to bubble 
Is the one showing that the rich 
All lead lives full of trouble. 


D ®Y your eyes if you have been 
feeling sorry for Colleen Moore 
these last three years. The gal the 
film magnates forgot will receive 
$90,000 for forty weeks’ work at Metro. 
That’s not a bad solution of Colleen’s 
Her recently 


* 


unemployment problem. 


acquired husband, by the way, is no 
pauper. 


Yet. 


* k 


Colleen was the first motion-picture 
celebrity to crash the gates of Bel Air 
and build a hacienda in that domain 
of rich hillbillies between Beverly and 
the ocean. Developers of this snooty 
countryside openly proclaimed that no 
celluloid celebrity would be permitted 
to live there. Bel Air is a vast stretch 
of bridle paths and elaborate estates 
surrounding a swank golf course and 
country club. The place is populated 
by many transplanted social register- 
ites—some of them decrepit but very 
solvent. Nothing in these parts gives 
a conventional dowager more pleasure 
than to wrinkle her titled nose at the 
mention of a ‘“‘motion-picture person.” 
This attitude has long prevailed in cer- 
tain strata of lower California’s 
higher circles. A luscious movie blonde, 
however, has never been known to 
worry away much weight around the 
hips after a social chill. 

“Suffering is good for an actress,” 
says Jean Harlow, who should cer- 
tainly know if she heard it on good 
authority. 

Entirely too many of them have 
been going along for years on the 
theory that suffering is only good 
for the audience. 


Let's Try Suki-Yaki 


(Continued from page 65) 


lengths. Remove tops from celery, 
wash stalks, then cut diagonally into 
thin strips. Cut bamboo shoots in thin 
lengthwise strips. Place all these on a 
large cake plate in an attractive man- 
ner, and put them beside your grill. 

Now heat your grill, drop the beef 
suet or butter into the pan and add 
all the prepared vegetables to the fat; 
when boiling add half the beef or 
chicken stock, and all the soy sauce 
and sugar. Let this mixture simmer 
for seven minutes without stirring. 

Then turn the top vegetables to the 
bottom of the skillet with the chop 
sticks or a fork. Now reduce the 
heat, add the rest of the beef or chicken 
stock and let it simmer seven minutes 
more. 

Then push the vegetables to one side 
of the skillet and add the bean curd, 
which has been cut into inch squares 
Y% inch thick. Then sprinkle over the 
top the vegetables, the drained canned 
mushrooms, which have been sliced 
lengthwise, and cook 3 minutes more. 

Again, push the mixture to one side 
in the skillet, and drop in the sirloin 
steak or chicken, sliced very, very thin. 
Simmer gently for one half minute 
until browned slightly, then turn, and 
cook for the same time on the other 
side. Cook meat until tender. If more 
liquor is needed add more beef or 
chicken stock. Any combination of sea- 
sonal vegetables may be used in place 
of the Japanese foods which may not 
be easily found. 

“Fried shrimp is another delicacy 
which I found out all about,” says Jill. 
“You’re supposed to dip these in soy 


sauce, which he told me can be obtained 
in any delicatessen in bottles... .” 


FRIED SHRIMP RECIPE 
1144 cup flour 
Y% tsp. salt 
1 tsp. baking powder 
l egg 
3/4 cup of milk 
Drained canned or fresh cooked shrimp 


Measure and sift together flour, salt, 
and baking powder. Beat the egg 
slightly, add the milk, and combine the 
dry ingredients, stirring constantly. 
The batter should coat the shrimp en- 
tirely. Dry the shrimp and dip it in 
the batter. 

Fry in deep olive oil, browning them 
first on one side and then on the other. 
Drain on absorbent paper. Serve with 
rice and soy sauce. 

Curried crabmeat is another favor- 
ite dish with the Japanese and here is 
that recipe as Jill took it down. 


3 tsp. butter 
14%4 tsp. minced onion 


4 tsp. of flour 
34 tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. curry powder 
11%4 cup chicken stock 
1% cup canned crab meat 
1 tsp. of lemon juice. 


Cook minced onion with butter for 
three minutes; add flour, salt, and curry 
powder, and stir until smooth. Next 
add chicken stock and cook until thick- 
ened. Add canned crab meat from 
which the bones have been removed, 
and the lemon juice. Heat and serve 
with rice. 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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Removes 


CORNS 


In 48 Hours! 


Ends Pain Instantly! 


Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, inventor of scores of 
Appliances and Remedies for all foot 
troubles, made this new discovery. It ends 
pain of corns, callouses and bunions in- 
stantly. It removes corns 
and callouses in 48 hours. 
It stops the cause—shoe 
pressure; cushions and 
protects the sore spot; 
prevents blisters. All this 
with 100% safety and 
certainty! , 


COMPLETE TREATMENT 


The addition of new, 
thin, specially Medicated 
Disks, included in each 
box of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads at no extra cost, 
makes this the most com- 
plete scientific treatment 
ever devised. Try it— 
results will surprise you. 
Get a box of the new im- 
proved Dr. Scholl’s Zino- : 
pads at your drug or shoe * CORNS 
store today. BETWEEN TOES 


D£ Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the ® pain is gone! 


CALLOUSES 


TONIGHT 


While You Sleep 
Freckles, Blackheads, 
Blotches. Vanish too! 


Oh what a difference a lovely white skin makes! 
You can haveit. No matter how dark your skin 
now, no matter how many other creams have 
failed, this famous Golden Peacock Bleach 
Cream will lighten it one shade a night... . or 
your money back! Gentlest, daintiest of all 
bleaches that work. Perfected by 30 great 
specialists .-.>. absolutely guaranteed. More 
economical, because it acts so fast .. . you use 
so little. Try Golden Peacock Bleach Cream to- 
night. Atalldrugstoresand toilet goodscounters. 
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DE 


TEM} 


SHE LOOKS YOUNG tit 


She Takes Off Her Hat 


The hair the new hats are showing must 
be free from gray. Streaked, fading hair is 
unbecoming. Spoils a well groomed ap- 
pearance. Keep ALL your hair one even 
shade but avoid that artificial look by using 
the most modern type of preparation, 
clean, odorless, not greasy, that leaves a 
soft, youthful shade, of so NATURAL 
a texture a hairdresser cannot detect it. 
Any shade. Harmless as your lip-stick. 
$1.35. For sale everywhere. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
eos on a Ee SAMPLE === 


STATE ORIGINAL COLO 
OR EVATRE rm lee ois ceehaye trea cea tee ei | 


i] BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. T.M.8 | 

79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 
| Send for FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 
| Name 

eh ae ed | 
SLI I5.6.0 Uc 0:06 OC ODOR DOS O OG OU OOOOD Oa | 
lgCity eerie cts. ese: Statesmen | 
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CREAM OR POWDER 


REMOVES HAIR 


GLASSETTE @:i(n 


CHRISTMAS FOLDERS “tua 


IN BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOX—NEW! NOVEL! DAINTY! 
Glassette, an exclusive richly beautiful material of watered 
silk finish — 21 FOLDERS ALL DIFFERENT. Reproduc- 
tions of magnificent paintings in multi-colored crayon and 
raised gold metallic effects—EACH with a TISSUE LINED 
ENVELOPE. COSTS YOU SOc—SELLS For $1.00. Free 
Sample. Write today to WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 
7 Water Street Dept. 136 Boston, Mass. 


Insist on THE OR/GINAL- 


(GOLTSCHALK'S 


METAL SPONGE 


in the Sanitary Cellophane Bag 


Now twice the size for the 
same price. The biggest 
=+{ value ever offered. Itcleans 
-| andscourseverything with 
4 less effort and does not 
"| scratch—never a splinter 
©] to harm the hands. The 
~| choice of particular house- 
| keepers. Get one todayand 
i be sure it’s Gottschalk’s, 
1 “The Little 
A 4 Fellow That 
mate E ==) Does the 
a asa Big Job” 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
2726 Mascher Street, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 109) 


“Tf you wish another course to round 
out a Japanese dinner, he told me you 
could use Sunomono. It might take 
the place of our fish or salad course,” 


| says Jill. 


SUNOMONO RECIPE 


Canned crabmeat 
Cucumber 
Celery 


On an individual salad plate arrange 
a few pieces of crabmeat. Beside the 
crabmeat place a few thin slices of 
cucumber overlapping each other, then 
place a small pile of celery cut length- 
wise of the stalks into short strips. 
Over all pour the following dressing: 

Combine one cup of hot beef stock 


made by using one beef cube dropped 
into one cup of boiling water. Add 4 
cup vinegar and 4 teaspoons sugar. 
Chill and serve. 

“Oh, yes, I asked him about dessert. 
He laughed and said, ‘Japanese eat no 
dessert excepting special feast days— 
then we have preserved mixed Orien- 
tal fruits, preserved kumquats or 
golden limes. ‘These may be served 
with lee chee nuts or rice cakes. Jap- 
anese eat no bread, only rice cakes.’ 
Now isn’t that interesting? 

“Tm going to try a Japanese dinner 
out on Hollywood real soon and if they 
don’t like Sukiyaki and Sunomono I 
am going to be surprised and .disap- 
pointed,” laughed Jill. 


You Must Come Over 


(Continued from page 63) 


Jacques Feyder, French-German di- 
rector, and one of Tala’s devoted 
friends, created quite a flurry, though 
he could not be present due to a broken 
lee. He sent a basket of magnificent 
lilies. They looked fully six feet tall! 
He called on the telephone several times 
during the afternoon just to hear what 
was going on and to wish he might 
be there. 


“"H OW about coming up to my house 

Saturday night and meeting my 
little African protegé?” asked Gary 
Cooper. And that’s just what we did— 
and had quite the most exciting eve- 
ning you can imagine! 

Gary’s new home is a Spanish ranch- 
house with all the charm and appeal 
of a bachelor’s paradise, reflecting the 
informal and gracious charm of its 
owner. The living-room is huge, spa- 
cious, long and inviting, with a great 
fireplace at one end. 

When his guests, about fifty in num- 
ber, were all assembled in the great 
living-room, Gary suddenly appeared in 
the doorway with his protegé. The 
room was buzzing with animated con- 
versation, but at his appearance there 
was an instant silence, then sudden ex- 
plosive ‘‘ohs” and ‘‘ahs” which Toluca, 
the chimpanzee he brought back from 
Africa with him, took as her just due. 
She looked over the room with blasé 
indifference and some scorn. She wore 
a little beret, rakishly cocked over one 
ear, a lovely silver bracelet and a short 
red _ skirt. 

From the moment of her entrance 
she held every eye, in spite of the pres- 
ence of Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Joan Crawford and Douglas Jr., 
Charlie Farrell and Janet Gaynor, the 
interesting Countess Frasso, and many 
other stunning women and distinguished 
men. 

Even the sight of Mary Pickford 
did not break down Toluca’s superior 
air of boredom .. . but one sight of 
the hors d’oeuvres did! Her dignity 
and boredom vanished in a flash! She 
made a sudden, unexpected dive at the 
dish and grabbed as many as she could 
possibly grip in both fists, and pro- 
ceeded to stuff them into her mouth as 
quickly as possible. 

From this moment Toluca was queen 
of the ball, and she knew it! She 


walked up and down, looking’ over 
those assembled with avid interest 
here and apparent scorn and disap- 
proval there. 

Johnny Mack Brown grasped her 
skirt as she started past him. She 
slapped his hand hard, glared at him 
furiously, then jumped up and down 
and screamed for help—and when she 
screams, she screams! She resented 
Johnny’s familiarity and was giving 
him the jungle raspberry. 

After she had sufficiently impressed 
Johnny with her indignation, she passed 
on, looking back constantly to frown 
and show her teeth at him. 

Only the women and their jewelry 
interested her. She would pick up a 
diamond-studded bracelet or finger a 
precious ring carefully, turning it curi- 
ously about. Then she would raise her 
own hairy arm and shake it in the 
very face of the lovely lady she was 
belittling and display her own bracelet 
with excited pride and triumph. 

“Thank goodness, she has no taste 


for expensive jewelry,” murmured 
Gary, which caused another ripple of 
laughter. 


After Toluca had performed until 
the guests were quite exhausted with 
laughter and excitement, she was taken 
out. The guests were then seated at 
individual tables and were served quite 
the most delicious and enticing course 
dinner imaginable. 

The room was in an uproar of 
friendly, cordial excitement. Gary had 
quite the most impressive guest list 
to be found in Hollywood. 

Lydell Peck was attentive and de- 
voted to Janet Gaynor, his wife, as was 
Charlie Farrell to Virginia Valli. The 
four of them sat at the same table 
and chatted and laughed like school 
children. 

It was distinctly a white party. Vir- 
ginia in a stunning scarlet gown was 
like a beautiful flame on a moonlight 
night, for she was the only woman in 
the room wearing a vividly colored 
gown. 

Mary Pickford wore a lovely, softly 
clinging white satin gown, as did Mrs. 
Samuel Goldwyn, Janet Gaynor Peck, 
the Countess Frasso, Frances Marion, 
the new and very attractive Mrs. Ed- 
ward Goulding, and Mrs. Richard 
Wallace. 
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Mary Pickford was the life of the 
party. Mary, quite the criterion of 
proper behavior and exclusive at- 
mosphere, has lately been reaching out 
and enjoying everything and everybody 
with her old spirit and verve. She is 
one of the most beloved and sprightly 
spirits in Hollywood when she lets 
down to play. She was the belle of 
Gary’s party—with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Toluca. 


OLORES DEL RIO GIBBONS 

gave one of the most delightful 
sports parties of the early season in 
her home at Malibu beach. 

The guests were ushered out to an 
attractive lawn terrace where  in- 
dividual tables were set with vivid 
green linen and center bouquets of 
white gardenias. 

A delicious course luncheon was 
served promptly at one o’clock. Guests 
had been invited for pingpong, tennis 
and swimming, so bathing suits, tennis 
rackets and bathing shoes were 
brought along. 

No hostess in Hollywood has greater 
charm and finesse than has Dolores 
when entertaining. She is here, there 
and everywhere. She wore a most 
striking pajama ensemble. It had 
watermelon pink trousers, made of a 
beautiful soft silk and so voluminous 
they floated about her as she walked. 
They were tight around the waist and 
bell-shaped at the bottom. They had 
a white silk blouse made of the same 
thin silk and yards and yards of ma- 
terial in a scarf about her neck to 
match the trousers. The scarf was 
tied with a huge bow on one shoulder. 

Fay Wray was dubbed pingpong 
champion of Hollywood because her 
spirited playing and technique made 
her victor in every contest. 

She conquered Lily Damita, Dave 
Selznick, John Gilbert, Florence Eld- 
ridge (Mrs. Fredric March), Barney 
Glazer and Dolores herself, besides 
many others. 

Dolores declared herself chagrined at 
her pingpong defeat and decided to 
enter the tennis tournament, going on 
in another corner of the estate. She 
disappeared for a few seconds and re- 
appeared in a smart one-piece linen ten- 
nis frock with no sleeves, a square 
neck and a paisley-patterned scarf 
about her neck, and openwork sandals 
on her feet, with no socks or stockings. 

The tennis court is on a beautiful 
cement pavilion with awning-covered 
and ultra-modernistic chairs scattered 
about the sidelines for the use of ten- 
nis fans who wish to watch the game. 
Tennis matches were carried off with 
much jeering and shameless cheering 
from the sidelines. Dolores and Jack 
Gilbert knew defeat here as well as 
at the pingpong table, so they drowned 
their sorrows in the swimming pool. 

The guests left at five because their 
host and hostess had promised to join 
Constance Bennett’s party, in celebra- 
tion of her six months’ wedding anni- 


versary. 
Dolores changed into a _ stunning 
black chiffon evening gown with a 


taffeta jacket with two enormous 
puffed sleeves and two lovely hand- 
made flowers at the waist. 


ONSTANCE BENNETT and her 
Marquis celebrated their six 
months’ wedding anniversary with a 


group of friends at dinner, after which 
they played backgammon and bridge, 
and—most popular of all—solved cut- 
out puzzles. 

Hollywood has now taken up the fad 
of working out cut-out picture puzzles. 
Even at parties you will find groups 
pawing over little meaningless bits of 
wood or cardboard looking for an arm, 
a leg or an eye that belongs to a cer- 
tain something on another bit of wood 
or cardboard. 

Constance, whose first passion has 
been cross-word puzzles, has now taken 
up cut-out puzzle-solving with a ven- 
geance. Constance, always interest- 
ingly gowned for any occasion, gave 
the cotton-wearing fad a boost by ap- 
pearing this evening in a white pique 
gown, low cut, tight fitting and per- 
fectly plain, one bracelet and the rings 
she always wears. It was simplicity 
itself, but most effective and smart. 

Besides Dolores Del Rio and her hus- 
band, Norma Shearer Thalberg and 
Irving were there, Joan Bennett and 
Gene Markey, Mr. ana Mrs. Sam Gold- 
wyn, the Dave Selznicks, Joan Whitney 
Payson, Mrs. L. Dupont, Harry 
D’Arrast, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Gould- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. George Fitzmaurice, 
William Haines, George Cukor, Alice 
Glazer, Viscount Lecher. Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Martin, and many, many more 
I cannot remember. 

There were several parties being 
given that night. It has become quite 
the rage in Hollywood now to go from 
one party to another. Every party 
now is a series of comings and goings, 
bewildering to the uninitiated. 


ILLIE DOVE and Harriet Parsons 

visited New York and Florida to- 
gether last winter. They went for a 
few days and stayed three months. 
Billie says they tried everything each 
place had to offer at least once, and 
had a glorious time. 

So it is not surprising when Billie’s 
birthday came around, Louella Parsons 
Martin, Harriet’s mamma, Hollywood’s 
favorite columnist, invited Billie to tea. 

Billie said: “Louella wants you to 
come along with me. I have no idea 
what we’ll do, but you can believe me 
we'll have a good time. We always do 
at Louella’s.” And we did! 

We arrived at the given time, the 
delightfully informal Billie sans hat, 
sans expectations—but ready for any- 
thing, which is one of Billie’s most 
charming characteristics. 

Marion Davies arrived almost imme- 
diately, then Bebe and Ben Lyon, Sally 
Eilers and Hoot Gibson, (yes, they are 
going to parties together again) and 
then Gary Cooper and the Countess 
Frasso. 

Billie began to get excited. ‘Um- 
m-m, looks like a party,” she whis- 
pered. “Wonder if Louella is really 
giving a party because it’s my birth- 
day?” But, as no one mentioned any- 
thing about her birthday, she couldn’t 
be sure. 

Dick Barthelmess and his attractive 
wife had many exciting adventures to 
relate about their trip to the Orient. 
Jack Dempsey, Gene Raymond, Gilbert 
Roland and Billie’s brother and _ his 
wife, all close friends of Billie’s, added 
to Billie’s suspicions about its being 
her party—but still she couldn’t be 
certain! 

When Eddie Goulding and his wife 
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your skin. 


Will NOT slog 
delicate pores 


Gives you that much-sought- 
jor YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION 


Scented with the 
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QUALITY UNSURPASSED ¢ 
LARGE VANITY SIZE 
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Triple SiHed Face Powder. 


Sold Exclusively at 
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E )  MOLESKIN 

U Cushions, Absorbs 
an Painful Growths 


Quick, lasting relief now, for sore, calloused, tender feet. 
Velvet-soft moleskin, treated with KINOX adhesive medica- 
tion ends pain of Callouses and corns soon as applied. Hard 
growths are gently absorbed. Antiseptic; cannot harm 
healthy tissue. Liberal 10c size sold in many WOOLWORTH 
STORES; or we will send 25c drug-store size or big wide 
family-size $1 spool postpaid. Money cheerfully returned if 
not delighted with quick, permanent relief. 


KINOX CO., Inc., Dept. W, Rutland, Vermozt 
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JUNE COLLYER 
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MILLIONS CALL IT 
a priceless sectet -and iti FREE/ 


Imagine a discovery that transforms dull, lifeless hair 
into lovely, radiant hair such as only a few lucky girls 
are born with! Yet so subtle is this new loveliness that 
it seems only to accent the natural] sheen of your hair! 

Magic? Yes, the magic of just one Golden Glint 
shampooing! For Golden Glint is far more than a 
cleansing, film-removing shampoo! Itimparts just the 
least touch ofa tint—ever so little—but how exquisitely 
it accents the natural beauty of your hair! No other 
shampoo—anywhere like it! 25c at your dealers’, or 


send for free sample. 

FREE 
J. W. KOBI CO.,601 Rainier Ave., Dept. J 
Seattle, Wash. Please send a free sample. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Color of my hair: 


What’s New on the Screen 


“it's the first thing we turn to.” That's what many 
readers say about New Movie's department of 
reviews. Follow them every month in 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
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THE WEW & 
HAIR-CURLING & 
SENSATION 


Now all the newest, most stylish waves and 
curls, in 30 to 60 minutes, in your own bou- 
doir. Castla Curlers are the new hair curling 
sensation. They curl the ends as well as the 
crown. Fascinating roll in back, or charming 
curled ringlet ends—with always Ac 
a beautiful natural wave on top. 
Soft pliable leather; light; easy to 
use. Wonderful for long hair, too. 


URLERS 


lO 


Set of 12 
curlers 30c 


“At Department and 5c and 10c stores" 


If dealer can't supply you, send coupon 
OSMUN CO., FLORENCE, KY. 


| enclose 10c (Stamps or coin). Send me trial card of 4 
Castle Curlers. (Send 30c for complete set of 12) 


You Must Come Over 
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arrived, Marion Davies cornered him 
immediately. After a bit of furtive 
conferring they crossed directly to 


Billie and drew her into a corner. 

Later, Billie told me they were tell- 
ing her the story of Marion’s new 
film and begging her to do the girl- 
friend role. “It’s a great part, really 
Billie, and we could have such a lot of 
fun making it!”’ coaxed Marion, who is 
Hollywood’s most beloved good-time girl 
in person. 

Ruth Roland, one of Billie’s oldest 
and best Hollywood friends, dropped in. 
As she had arrived in town that very 
morning, she caused quite a flurry of 
excitement. 

Joan Bennett and husband, Gene 
Markey, were present. Joan has never 
looked more radiantly beautiful than 
since her marriage. There is a new 
radiance about her, quite evidently due 
to her newfound happiness with her 
charming husband. Joan is wearing 
bangs, and they are decidedly becoming. 

Lilyan Tashman had Tom Douglas 
and Billy Bakewell in tow. Mary Pick- 
ford and Marian Nixon and Eddie Hill- 
man, her husband, were the last to 
arrive. 

Suddenly the doors into the dining 
room were flung open and an elaborate 
buffet tea was attractively displayed, 
with a huge, creamy, yellow and green 
decorated cake with little white doves 
all over the top. Candles were glow- 
ing brightly upon it, and everyone in 
chorus called, “Happy birthday, Billie!” 

The beautiful, easily moved Billie 
was close to tears. Though she had 
been suspicious all along, no one had 
said a word to her to verify her sus- 
picions, and she had had to be content 
with just wondering. So it was a real 
surprise. 


About nine, after most of the guests 
had left, Billie took twelve of her most 
intimate friends home for dinner. 


NE of the smartest luncheons was 

that at which Mrs. Blanche McIn- 
tire was hostess in honor of Joan 
Bennett. 
_ The long table was set in the Vene- 
tian room. The decorations, following 
the popular mode of the present, were 
all in white, relieved only by dainty 
maidenhair ferns. 

Mrs. McIntire is the mother of Don- 
ald E. McIntire, Fox Films official. She 
is extremely popular with the younger 
re and delights in having them about 

er. 

Mrs. McIntire wore a smart ensemble 
of white crepe Korrigan and Paisley. 
Joan appeared in her usual harmoni- 
ous color tone ensemble. She wore a 
brown and white silk crepe print 
trimmed with brown and white or- 
gandie collar, scarf and cuffs, white 
purse, gloves, brown and white hat, and 
brown and white shoes. 

Minna Gombell was strikingly smart 
in a costume of black and white wool 
crepe, with a huge scarf bow at the 
neck, white gloves, black shoes and 
black, severely tailored hat with a short 
flare veil. 

Sally Eilers looked exceptionally 
beautiful and dainty, wearing a lovely 
gown of pale blue cotton lace, fitting 
her slim figure like a glove. Mrs. 
Reginald Denny wore a smart white 
pique suit. 

The favors were little baskets of 
multicolored flowers, all hand crocheted 
by Mrs. McIntire herself. They were 
designed as sachets and she had a 
busy time telling the girls how she 
made them. 


Music of the Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 66) 


strumental, that is, we have two stars 
for the price of one. The singing is 
done by Bing Crosby and the dancing 
rhythm is furnished by Isham Jones’ 
orchestra—a very entertaining combi- 
nation. 

The other side has the same stars in 
“Happy Go Lucky You,” and it’s good, 
too. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


“T FOUND a Peanut,” is next and it 
certainly is a pip—a combination 
of a barn dance and a hot tune, and 
what a combination! The Radio 
Rascals are the recording artists and, 
maybe, they don’t have a barrel of fun. 
One of the best novelty records going. 
The other side is “Dixie,” by the 
same outfit. Just one more tune. 
(This is a Victor record.) 


\[2e time we had a good vocal, and 
here it is, “Lullaby of the Leaves,” 
and the artist is none other than little 


NEW ACCESSORIES FOR THE SCHOOL WARDROBE 


To obtain circulars described on page 64, write to Miss Frances Cowles, in care 
of this magazine, enclosing four cents for any one circular, ten cents for three 
circulars, or fifteen cents for all nine. - icat 
want by the numbers beside the description. 


Connie Boswell, who certainly knows 
her sharps and flats. If you don’t be- 
lieve me just listen to this one. You 
will come out of the store with the 
record tucked under your arm. 

The other side is also by Connie, 
singing “My Lips Want Kisses,’”—two 
good numbers on one record. (This is 
a Brunswick record.) 


ERE’S our hot tune for this month 

and it’s played for us by the old 
master of hot music, Duke Ellington. 
“Blue Bubbles,” is the title and I know 
you'll be strong for it. Unlike Louis 
Armstrong, the Duke relies on en- 
semble work to put his stuff across and 
I honestly think he has one of the 
smoothest working hot bands in the 
country. 

The other side is also by the Duke, 
“Blues I Love To Sing,” with some real 
blues singing. (This is a _ Victor 
record.) 


Be sure to indicate which circulars you 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 62) 


But this year Old King Paul called 
for his crown and bowl and fiddlers 
three and set to work. Again the cor- 
ridors of the broadcasting companies 
are ringing with his praises. 

( 

Prince of Wales Pride: This come- 
back would not have been possible 
had it not been for one of his greatest 
characteristics—not as a musician but 
as a man. Paul Whiteman has been 
flattered by experts, including among 
others the Prince of Wales. But he 
doesn’t let it go to his head. 


The King’s Finest: Somebody told us 
a story the other day which illustrates 
our point, even though it happened sev- 
eral years ago. Whiteman’s band had 
gone on its first concert tour of the 
United States. Everywhere they had 
met with wild acclaim, for they were, 
as you probably recall, the first large 
group of jazz musicians able to read 
complicated musical scores. 

King Paul was at first delighted when 
he noticed that a number of the boys 
had also started to fool around on the 
side with the complicated task of writ- 
ing special arrangements. In fact, in 
every way he encouraged them with 
their work until at length he began to 
notice a few of the musicians in his 
orchestra were beginning to exhibit a 
distinctly exaggerated complacency 
about their musical attainments. The 
fact is some of the boys were getting 
swelled heads. He turned to his secre- 
tary. 

“Get me forty seats in the dress cir- 
cele,’ he ordered, “for that Wagner 
Opera at the Met. next Thursday. What 
is it, ‘Lohengrin’?” 

“Yes, Mr. Whiteman.” 

“All right, also get me twenty scores 
of ‘Lohengrin’—one for each two men 
to follow.” 

Undoubtedly most of Mr. Whiteman’s 
musicians thought the whole procedure 
a little silly, but the majority of them 
showed up at the Metropolitan Opera 
House that Thursday, scores in hand. 
At the overture they seemed a little 
bored, but as the first act unfolded 
they fell under the spell of the great 
Wagner’s music, so that the introduc- 
tion of the second act found them all 
in their seats, scores already opened to 
the spot well in advance of the con- 
ductor’s appearance. At the first few 
bars they all followed the music with 
rapt attention until at length the 
thematic progression of the melody 
swelled into a triumphant blare of 
Wagnerian brass. At this point one 
of Mr. Whiteman’s trumpet players, 
gone special arranger, feverishly 
jabbed a saxophone playing brother in 
the ribs. 

“Great Christmas, Fritz,” he whis- 
pered, “did you get a load of that de- 
velopment ?” 


Libel: In connection with Paul White- 
man’s big reduction in size, Ellis Mc- 
Dairmid, the only Scotch flute player 
we know, claims that this year is the 
first time Mr. Whiteman’s first saxo- 
phone player ever saw the audience. 


But Kate Smith’s accompanist haswt 
seen them yet. 


_ Such is Fame: Some idea of_the 
importance of Kate Smith’s Fan Club, 


sponsored by her cigar-making clients, 
can be found in a letter she recently 
received from her St. Louis, Mo., Post 
No. 28 regarding the marriage of Mr. 
Walter Wagner and Miss Addie Quinn. 
Their romance began by an introduc- 
tion at the club’s first meeting and, at 
the marriage which took place recently 
in the club headquarters, the customary 
Lohengrin Wedding March was aban- 
doned. At 7:30 promptly a loud speaker 
was switched on and the future Mrs. 
Wagener started her trek up the aisle 
accompanied by Kate Smith’s voice, 
singing, “When the Moon Comes Over 
the Mountain.” 

Mrs. Wagner is at least one bride 
who cannot object to cigar smoke in 
and about the living room. 


Going Into Figures: In spite of the 
fact that our arithmetic has frequently 
been questioned by grocers, butchers, 
brokers, school teachers and Income 
Tax Collectors we still love figures— 
particularly big ones. Fancy our pleas- 
ure when we discovered that Pete 
Dixon, of ‘Raising Junior” fame, 
authored 426 episodes totaling over a 
million words while this series was on 
the air. Now, since at the outside 
there aren’t more than a hundred 
words to a page of dialogue—he must 
have used up 10,000 sheets of foolscap 
during the run of the show. If he’s 
on his toes he’ll buy into a paper mill 
before putting on his next series. 


Any inventory left over after he 
gets through with his own stuff, 
he can peddle to Amos an’ Andy 
who broadcast at the rate of 400,- 
000 words a year. 


Wie on this subject of statistics, 
we heard the other day that be- 
tween January and May this year 
sixty-one Metropolitan Opera _ stars 
broadeast over the NBC chains—an 
average of twelve new names among 
operatic stars facing the mike each 
month. And big ones. Both the names 
and the opera stars themselves. 


From Clouds to Waves: Penthouses 
and wild waves continue to be the weak- 
nesses of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the air. Joe Moss has taken to the 
high places in earnest. He lives on 
one roof, maintains an office on another 
and until recently conducted an orches- 
tra on a third roof at the Hotel Pierre. 


James Melton has installed a piano in 
the cockpit of his boat “Le Reve.” .. . 
John Marvin, the uke singer, owns one 
of the Thousand Islands where he goes 
fishing. . . . And Welcome Lewis can 
show you two cups she won for canoe- 
ing when she was a high-school girl in 
Los Angeles. . 


Nat Brusiloff, Kate Smith’s music- 
maker, has a pent-farmhouse sixteen 
stories up over West End Avenue, New 
York. He plants potatoes, beans, onions 
and lots of other things there, and very 
few of them grow.... 


Connie, Vet, and Martha Boswell 
spent their money on an apartment and 
a new car. 

They painted the apartment them- 
selves from sketches made by Connie. 

(Please turn to page 114) 
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KIN ERUPTIONS 


NEED NOT WORRY YOU 


Pimples, eczema, itching, burning skin, undue 
redness, minor rashes and scaly scalp: are no 
longer necessary when relief is so simple. Poslam 
will show what it will do for you in one appli- 
eation. Just apply at night and note improve- 
ment next morning. 


JUST TO PROVE IT 


we will send youa test package FREE. 
Simply send your name and address to: 


POSLAM CO., Desk 2-F, 254 W. 54th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


You can get Poslam at any drug store, 50c. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


100 Clippings 


Lower Rates Larger Quantities. 


Ideal Scrap Books, Name Imprinted Free 
3.95 


$3. 
BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Incorporated 
401 Broadway, N. Y. C 


ERSE AGE RIENISS@EMES Dian gis) (s 


Don’t cut 


CORNS 


Lives are lost from infection caused by 
paring corns. Chiropodists report that 
many of their most serious cases start 
with this reckless habit. 

Avoid danger—use safe, scientific Blue- 
jay Corn Plasters, made by a noted sur- 
gical dressing house. Blue-jay brings 
double relief —instantly easing the agoniz- 
ing shoe pressure; then, by scientific medi- 
cation, completely removing the corn. 

Insist on genuine Blue-jay, made only 
by Bauer & Black. All druggists, 6 for 
25c. Pay no more for any corn plaster. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 


[( BAUER & BLACK ) | 


Send “FOR BETTER FEET”—It’s FREE! 


Booklet tells how to ease painful feet. Just mail cou- 


pon to Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
TM-9 


In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 
Lilian Bond was getting ready to pose for 
the New Movie Magazine photographer 
when—But the cameraman snapped any- 
way—so here she is ‘‘petting her pup- 

pies," as they say in Hollywood. 


Photographed exclusively for New Movie Magazine 


Slim Summerville and Pat O'Brien, work- 


ing together on Universal's ‘Airmail’ 
epic, going over script details with 
members of the production staff. Out 


there they call this a “conference.” 


Photo by Wide World 


‘Midst a tangle of fishlines and cans of 
bait, Kenneth McKenna, the actor, Joseph 
Malcowirz, writer, and Norman Foster, 
actor, get away from it all out in the 
broad Pacific on McKenna's yacht. 


Radio Rambles 


Connie is an accomplished artist, hav- 
ing already sold a landscape for $15 
which, she feels, takes her out of the 
garret class and makes her a _ boss 
painter. - 

The girls are lots of fun. They play 
kind-hearted tricks like handing you 
empty match boxes and bum lighters; 
they raise indoor turtles and grapefruit 
trees; they hire a blonde secretary be- 
cause they are brunettes; and when 
they bought their car they hired their 
regular taxi driver as chauffeur because 
he looked so sad at the prospect of los- 
ing their trade. 


Costly minutes, ete.: Frank Crumit 
and Julia Sanderson call their Long 
Meadow, Mass., home ‘“Dunrovin’” be- 
cause since they went on the air they 
are “done roving”... When Will Rog- 
ers argued himself out of that Zieg- 
feld air contract he lost $633 a minute— 
but for only five minutes a week, of 
course. . . . Roger White, of the late 
Bath Club, lost his first conducting job 
at fifteen because he refused to sweep 
out the hall between playing dates. 


Lovebirds apart: The Paul Tremaines 
celebrated their first wedding anni- 
versary early this summer. Paul mar- 
ried Janet between trains. He came in 
from Missouri for the wedding and left 
alone a half hour later for an orches- 
tra date in Virginia. This broke the 
short honeymoon record set by the Frank 
(Barbara Stanwyck) Fays on August 
26, 1928, when Barbara arrived in St. 
Louis from New York at one, married 
Frank at two and left for New York at 
five. 


And now: Let’s climb on our own 
magic carpet and fly about the studios. 
Look, down there! The tall man stand- 
ing on the edge of the platform with 
the sharply creased trousers and the 
black and white shoes—Abe Lyman, 
the well-dressed orchestra leader. Now 
he’s conducting with clenched fists— 
somebody must have sounded an off 
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note—but he can’t scowl long. A few 
bars and he’s smiling again. He pats 
the saxophonist who is walking up to 
the mike for a solo. He smiles to the 
zylophonist crossing the room. And 
then somebody makes a mistake and 
he’s boiling again . but not for 
INES 6 5 6 

And so we go over the roofs of Man- 
hattan down Fifth Avenue and into 
Forty-second Street to Ed Wynn’s 
spectator-filled Times Square studio. 
There’s Ed Wynn now running on the 
stage in a high hat and a frock coat, 
while the audience roars. And there’s 
Graham McNamee—the man next to 
Ed, who’s putting on weight. .. . Now 
Ed finishes his first bit and rushes off, 
while Don Voorhes plays . .. Wait! 
Here he comes back in a checkered 
coat and a comic hat. He changes cos- 
tume five times—claims it keeps him in 
touch with the invisible audience... . 

And now for a real surprise. Back 
up Fifth and into the big studio. Look! 
Walter O’Keefe and the original magic 
carpet! Yes, that’s the magic carpet. 
The black chair with half the paint 
chipped off and the old table against 
the wall. And see him sitting there 
tensed over his manuscript. That’s 
O’Keefe ‘at the controls.” His eyes 
are glued on the first words of his 
continuity. . . . The man standing be- 
hind him is poised to tap him when it’s 
time to start. . . . His hand comes 
down ...and... O’Keefe is off. He 
tells the band that has just played 
from somewhere out in the U. S. that 
they sounded swell. But he’s only 
guessing, because he hasn’t heard a 
note of it. The remote broadcasts 
don’t come into the studio and he does 
not go out to listen to them. 


At the Jazz King’s Court: We were 
sitting with Jean Sargent and Eddit 
East and Ralph Dumke, the funny Sis- 
ters of the Skillet, at an opening t’other 
night. Jean was worried because she 
had eaten two scallions for dinner, so 
we asked the helpful sisters what to 
do about scallions and they beamed 


happily and said: “We love them.” 

Jean is getting over the hard luck 
of her first days on the air when Sam 
H. Harris, her “Face the Music’ boss, 
threatened to order her off the Zieg- 
feld programs unless he was given air 
credit, and her dentist followed up by 
breaking a hypodermic needle in her 
jaw. On this night she sat- watching 
every singer with wide open eyes, try- 
ing to study what made them tick. 

There was Paul Whiteman cracking 
jokes sotto voice to Mildred Bailey while 
she sang... Jack Fulton standing be- 
fore the mike as expressionless as Bus- 
ter Keaton ... James Melton swaying 
back and forth as much as a foot—they 
told me that was tone effect—and even 
clutching his heart during the more 
emotional numbers . . . but the eyeful 
of the night came at two A. M. when 
Paul ealled out from the floor: “Let 
Janie do something. She’s been wait- 
ing all evening.” And Jane Vance, the 
blonde Northwestern co-ed, who had 
been nervously twisting a handker- 
chief all this time, sat upon the piano, 
and everyone was surprised to hear the 
slender little girl sing in a strong 
deep voice. 


Society is on the Air! Jack Denny 
tried a new idea at the Waldorf As- 
toria when he started auditioning so- 
ciety charmers and broadcast them 
from his Starlight Roof as ‘Radio 
Débutantes.” Young Social Registerite 
Gloria Braggiotti is credited with the 
idea and there are tentative plans to | 
have private try-out teas on Tuesdays 


for the millionairesses to do their stuff. | 


The Old Maestro Again: Walter | 
O’Keefe tells a story about Ben Bernie. | 
There was a horse named after the 
old maestro down at Hialeah Park. 
One day as it was coming down the 
home stretch fifty yards ahead of the 
field, the crowd rose and roared: “‘Yeah, 
Ben Bernie . . . Yeah, Ben Bernie. 
Whereupon the horse, says O’Keefe, | 
stopped, took a bow and said: “I hope | 
you like it,” and lost the race. 
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Why More Than’ | In New York 


aS —and in YOUR Town 


Ze Pik The picture above was taken at Broadway and 35th Street in 
New York. It is typical, in activity, in variety of shops and 


TOWER MAGAZINES women shoppers, of Chestnut Street in Philadelphia, State 


in Woolworth Stores Street in Chicago or Nicollet Avenue in Minneapolis—of every 


Every Month shopping center from coast to coast. 


Isn’t it convenient for you, and the more than 1,250,000 other 
Famous Writers Contribute j 2 
New Fiction shopping women who buy a Tower Magazine every month? 


In the Te Tod ; : 
aL ea Bt You find them on your regular shopping route, in a Woolworth 


Helpful Articles, Lively as Fic- store next door to your favorite department stores, drug stores, 
tion, about Fashions, Beauty, 


Needlework, Food, Entertaining specialty shops. No one urges you to buy. 


: Perhaps you have noticed the growing number of advertisers 
Found at a Convenient 
Counter in Every Important 
Shopping District 


who are telling you every month about products you can find in 
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Switch to Camels A 


Newer parched or toasted 


A BLEND of choice Turkish and 

mild, sun-ripened Domestic to- 
baccos—Camels are never parched or 
toasted. Made fresh and kept fresh in 
the Camel Humidor Pack, Camels are 
mild and cool-burning. If you haven't 
smoked a fresh cigarette lately, switch 
to Camels for just one day, then leave 
them —if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack—it is protection against perfume 
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